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DIARl 



or 



A DESENNUYEE. 



Coventry, April 6M, 18S-. — ^To-morrow, then, I shall 
be in London ! — ^Am I well-advised in commencing my 
little Diary with the worn-out pen and mouldy ink of an 
inn standish, amid the jingling of bells and jarring of 
waiters 1 No matter ! — People are apt to inveigh against 
the stir and tumuH of an inn, and protest they can nei- 
ther collect their ffteiflf!^% Tor tltinxin^', ndr trahquillize 
them for sleeping, ^'i$|the bustle of sur.tf {J^oes. For 
my part, I care little for Jthe 'tumult thai affects only my# 
senses. Let the " pany:iniim)|b^r fiv^*' Vlng or wrangle 
as they please ; — " I hive nO' pAtt in ^bem or theirs." 
Whether they eat their toast dry or buttered, let me 
take mine ease in mine inn,- c6a(^atulatin^ myself that, 
thus far, my Journey lias ^erf safe aild*pfeasant. 

Dear England ! How beautiful it looks alter my seven 
years* banishment! how beautiful and how prosper- 
ous ! What neatness, what completeness, after the rag- 
ged aspect of thin^ at Ballyshumna ! Here I am not 
ashamed of living m comfort, or travelling for my en- 
joyment. The lofty pyramid of society, whose regu- 
lar gradation is so perceptible, from the wide basis to 
the tapering apex, seems as if in England it held to- 
gether the firmer for its polished corner-stones ; and it 
IS, at all events, a relief to one's selfishness to look upon 
snug cottages, and a healthy, happy peasantry, instead 
of that degradation of human nature which met my 

^e at every turn in the neighbourhood of Delaval Cas- 
The fortune of Rothschild, and the wisdom of Sol* 



le. 



omon, would not have enabled me to alleviate a fourth 
part of the distress I was fated to witness ; and one of 
the few acts of kindness I have to acknowledge towtids 
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DURY OF A DE8ENNUTEE. 

Colonel Delaval is his be<}uest of the family estate to 
his excellent brother, leaving me and ray jointure free 
liberty to search the world for as much happiness as 
may ue at the purchase of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Yet, how strange a destiny is mine ! A widow at five- 
and- twenty, with six thousand a year, and an honourable 
position in society, — good health, good conscience, and 
(between myself and my diary) a tolerably good ap- 
pearance ; yet all this frustrated and imbittered by my 
sad experience of the hoUowness of the world ! Married 
at seventeen to the man of my choice, all seemed to 
smile upon me when I followed Colonel Delaval to Ire- 
land; nor could I forgive my sister Armine for whisper- 
ing, on the eve of our union, that an acquaintance of six 
weeks scarcely justified me in placing my happiness 
within his keeping. What prescience, alas ! rendered 
ker so wise ? How came she to ffuess that Delaval, in 
withdrawing from the army on his marriage, and de- 
voting bin\8Qlf to. the .pleaaucoa. of Irish squirehood, 
would b^csoin^7-Du14et XtA past.llQ forgotten. 

Thanks'to hiy experience, I*fe*ciiter the world with 
' ••^•••^ and a resolution to be 

Leasures. Instead 
_ . ^ -L^ common error of mis- 

anthropes, >l^*nk/^n^8tf|^ desire only a life of tran- 
qfoillity), I shAUi^lR^my >7f est <if humours, doff the world 
aside, and bid it pass ; in my best, smile in its face, and 
thank it for its smiles ; — then retire like an oyster into 
my shell, as easily forgetting as foi^ottcn ! 

It is true, Armine and I entertain for each other a 
more than common sisterly affection. The early loss 
of our narents, the secluded life we led in Stafibrdshire, 
nnder the care of our good aunt Margaret, now gathered 
to the vault of all the Montresors, rendered us m youth 
mutually dependant on each other's friendship. But 
the experiences of our married life seem to have cre- 
ated estrangements ^ and we are no longer fitted to un- 
derstand each other as formerly. I once saw in a pa- 
tilion, near the Lake of Windermere, four contiguous 
windows of variously stained glass, imparting to the 
came landscape the aspect of the four seasons. Just 
to ttla with us. Armine looks at life through the sum* 
BMr windoWf — ^I through the winter ! Our prospects are 
alike^" alike— but, oh ! how different !" 

It is therefore with my little diary that I must phi- 
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losophif e ;*-it is my little diary I most take into my 
conndence. Having lived so long alone, or worse tluui 
alone, I have acquired a habit of gossiping and arguing 
with myself; and surely our opinions are never to 
fairly submitted to our Judgment as when arrayed in 
black and white before us. Here, therefore, begins my 
first chapter of a new existence. A Md one, or a merry I 
Oh ! for a sib3ri to unfold t On one thing I am detennm> 
ed : I bid defiance to the mere eftnuif of life. Neviir 
again will I submit to be bored ! 

My cousin. Lady Cecilia Delaval, writes me word, 
that the house she has engaged for me, in St. JameS^ 
Place, is ^ a perfect Idjau ;" a cant phrase of hers. She 
wrote me the same thing some years ago, of Azor, her 
pet lapdog ; and when she brought the little brute to 
Delaval Castle, the bijou turned out to be an asthmatfii 
pug! Better, however, trust to her experience, than 
venture alone into the wide world of London, which I 
know so little, yet dislike so much. How detestable 
were those biennial visits to town with my aunt Mar* 
garet Montresor, who, every year or two, used to mi*, 
grate from Stafibrdahire to a ready-ftn&ished honse^ 
where the windows would not open« nor the doon 
close, to persecute her solicitors with a new plea for 
her old chancery-suit, and Armine and mjrself with vis* 
its to the dentist, staymaker, shoemaker, the waxwoiki 
and the Eidoiuranion, — Hatchard^s and Rivington's^— 
to torment our souls and bodies into the way they 
should go ! Ten years, however, have since elapsed; 
my days of dentists and backboards are over; and, 
though I may i^visit Hatchard*s shop, it will not be to 
procure a series of Pinnock's Catechisms, cased itk 
strong calf, for the use and abuse of the schood-room. 

8t, James's Place, April 9M.— Not a fault to be fomd 
wiUi my new residence! A house neither too large 
nor too small, overlooking the pariL ; fitted up only huit 
siMing, by one of the fashionable vtrtu-mongers, for 
a newly-married couple, who spent hve years' income 
during their first season in town, and are now doivf 
penance for their folly in some barrack of a palace on 
the Amo. Poor little bride! it must have post her 
many a pang to quit the shrine where she hid beem 
worshipped. There are a thousand traces oTwonmU^ 
ness in ue house, such as were nevw imprewsd hflkm 
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hand of an upholsterer ; particularly in my own room 
and botidoiry the walls of which are hung with lif^ht 
cshinis and muslin draperies, with windows openmg 
through a conservatory to the park. 

Lady Ceciha was waiting for me on my arrival, as 
lively and as agreeable as ever. She is enchanted that 
Armine and her husband will not be in town for some 
months; and declares that the Herberts are just the 
•ort of humdrum people to spoil me, — to '' set me in 
a wrong pattern." 

After aU, her notions are rather arbitrary. I used 
to Huicy Lady Cecilia the most independent and easy 
I^erson m the world ; but her ease turns out to be a labo- 
rious affair, — a perpetual warfare with the ceremonial 
of life. There is such a thing, I suspect, as being the 
slave of one's liberty. 

I believe, however, I cannot put myself under safer 
tutelage than hers. No one is so much the fash- 
ion. She commands the interest and influence of her 
■ister, the Marchioness of Clackmannan (a lady of the 
bedchamber, and patroness of Almack's, and all that 
sort of thin|[), without the bore and trouble of place- 
holding; wmle her stupid husband. Sir Jeuison Dela- 
Tal, M*empr€SM€ de dire amen d toutes ses messes, fancying 
her, or at least proclaiming her, the best of wives, 
beouise she is wise enough to let him pass his life at 
his dub, well-bred enough to be civil to him in public, 
and judicious enough never to see him in private. 
Ladv C. is, in short, a woman of what is called the 
world. She has prodigious tact; always some httle 
scheme or other on foot, and which invariably sue- 
eeeds. But, after all, the objects she accomplishes are 
eomparatively trifling; and, to spend one's Life in such 
manoeuvres, seems lik^ devoting a forty-horse power 
engine to cutting chaff. 

Nothing, for instance, can exceed her delight at 
having outwitted Lady Wexford, a tortoise of a dowa- 
fsr (whom I used to know in Dublin), in the choice 
of a certain operapboz, which we are to share to- 
fscher. It strikes me that any other would have 
suited us as well. But Lady Cecilia tells me Gen- 
eral Vernon has had a ticket of that identical box for 
the last tlurty years, and will not be at the trouble of 
<tfi>nging it; so that she is sure of getting rid of her 
epaie tioset It is idain that she does not choose to 
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bate a place at the dispoaal of Sir JieniaoiL The box 
holds only four ; and she advisee me ta retam both 
mine. I amused her not a little by inqmring whetiMr 
General Vernon was a pleasant man, as she seemed 
so glad to secure him; and she amosed me no lass bjr 
repl]ring^ that he was a bore par tscdknce^ but too weft 
taught to dream of setting foot in the box to which h# 
belongs. 

lOth, — Just returned from a long drive with Lady Ce- 
ciha. What multitudes of people *. Yet they say there 
will be no one in town till after Easter; andnotmnggo* 
ing on till the end of May. The " nothing," so called, 
consists, however, in nightly parties, twice as numev^ 
ous and briUiant as any I have been in the habit of en- 
Joying ; and last night I accompanied Lady Cecilia to a 
card-party, comprehending, she assured me, the iUt0 tf 
the Hite, One of the Sicilian mummy-vaolts, described 
by travellers, must certainly present Just sudi a cott* 
cuave of lean, yellow, shrivelled, inexpressive fkces. 
In the course of the evening a few male individui^ 
half a century younger than Uie enshrined divinities' of 
the temple, made their appearance ; but of these the 
small-talk was so very snmil, and the big looks so veiy 
big, that I took refuge in my own observations. 

*^You will like them better when their jargon ceases 
to be an unknown tongue," said Lady Cecilia, after pre* 
senting me to our hostess, a good kind of lonndaboiit 
woman, turbaned after the most approved fashion of 
countess-dowageriiood. ^* This is a house of which it 
is indispensable to have the efOrtfey— open first and last 
in the season, when nothing better is to be had. Be- 
sides, the habituis of the set have a war of diseasing 
those who do not belong to them, which mokes it pro* 
dent to join their forces." 

" What unsafe people for friends !" 

''You surely mean, 'What misalb people for ens* 
mies V Yonder crooked little woman, for instance, 
with the bright eyea and tiny feet, is to strangers as 
mahcious as a monkey ; and quite as faithftil ajM anro* 
sing to any one who will be at the trouble of ma- 
king a pet of her." 

" Be more gracious, my dear Ladv Cecilia," said I. 
** Compare her, at least, to a spiis of sweet-briev-»AraM 
grant and chtoning to those who handle it with dexter^ 

Tt¥." 
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lie, too, 18 the centre of a petit comitSj to which 
will fiad it worth while to belong, unless ^rou 
m to Tenture on being tomahawked, by declaring' 
[gainst the tribe. In this house your passport to 
r is an easy one. Lose a few guineas now and 
at whist, and you will be free of the set. In thai 
thing more is wanting ; you must manage to make 
laugh, either at or with you ; be very absurd, or 
entertaining. It is a set, in short, where excite- 
is the order of the day, — full of lions, and other 
ters, after their kind. But the mcch of a mere 
I the shortest of all possible successes. His pop- 
Y wears out before he has time to establish nim- 

nd in what style do you intend me f aire evSnement 

g these people V said I, anxious to discover the 

IS upon me. 

tiave scarcely decided ! Pretty, well-dressed, live- 

*h, disengaged, with nothing to provoke that fret- 

rcupine, the world, to set its quills at you ; I think 

1 produce you as an agreeability." 

ray, don't ! I have not a set smile at my disposal ; 

umot give myself the trouble of looking ana talk- 

ilightfully with zH my might for the gratification 

logers." 

y dear, 3rou must give yourself a few months' 

ie, if you intend to be popular. Once established 

agreeability, your reputation will carry you on, 
a uter seaaoiL But auring this, your first spring 
m, you must stand, cap in hand, in the majiiet- 
, to secure the most sweet voices of the peopl< 
i knowing." 

at if I choose to be an independent member, am 
n the courtship of votes T" 
bsurd ! No one living in society can be.indepep 
The worid is like a watch-dog, which ram 
you, or tears you to pieces. If you choose 
n in whole skin, take my advice — ^throw the be 
or two out of your abundance, and make it v 
1 in your honour for the remainder of your da* 
lat a flyatem ! What a stifling of honourable 
t ! What a sacrifice of principle ! Heaver 

me from becoming a convert to Lady Cf 
of minor morals! I can understand lig" 
i to the devil; for " the prince of daikne 
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gentleman.*' But, to bum farthing rushlights to all the 
little dirty imps of Pandemonium^ — to use a favonrto 
f>roverb of the vulgar, lejue ne venU pas la ekandsUe. 

12M. — ^I complained to-day to Lady Ceciliai that heif 
dressmaker haa sent me home a frightful gown. 

*' She was quite right,'* replied my friend. " Mad- 
ame Biais saw that you would be a rad customer, and 
did not put herself out of the way to please yoo." 

" A bad customer 1" 

" You took the liberty of asking for her bill;" 

" Which you call being a bad customer?" 

** In our class and hers a ready-money custOliler im^ 
plies a person who changes or dismisses his tradesmen 
as the fancy takes him. No fashionable tradesman 
cares to be employed by those who have a right to 
examine his goods, and find fault with his prices* 
These people prefer clients many pa^ deep in their 
books, who dare not grumble at being overchaiigedA 
Madame Biais, for instance, knows not what to nuke 
of a lady who gives her the trouble of writing out 
an account in the midst of the hurry and bostle of the 
season. By-the-way, my dear,^do you like Mr. Pen* 
rhyn t" 

" The man who sat so long with us last night at the 
opera V 

*' So long, indeed, that I began to apprehend mis- 
chief from the double barrels of Mrs. Percy's lorgnette^- 
steadily levelled at you during his Tisit. Mrs. Percy 
(let me anticipate the inquiry you are about to make) 
is a sort of lay impropriator of poor Penrhyn ; a very 
pretty woman, with no further harm in her than an ap- 
petite for being talked about with the most fashionable 
man of the season, be he who he may» Just now, she 
will not allow Penrhjrn to call his soul his own;— « 
writes him sentimental billets, keeps him listening to 
her guitar, or flagelet, or Jew's-harp, or accordion, or 
some such trash, merely that his cabriolet may be seen 
waiting at her door ; or stops him at Piccadilly Gatei 
to be smiled at, and whispered to, through her cairiage 
window, under the observation of fifteen hundred peo^ 

?le passing by, and the Achilles standing stilL Mrs* 
'ercy womd be miserable, unless she knew herself to 
be the obiect of scandal." 
** And Mr. PemfeynV* .* , . . 
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* Tte ladjf^ pretence of ApenchmrU at first amused 
liim» and he bove being whispered to, smiled at, and bil- 
let-domedf wiUi remarkable fortitude. But, the novels 
t^ of her enthusiasm over, he grew sick of his Barme- 
cide's feast ; and now, I never beheld so bored a man I 
Yet he seems afraid of declaring off; for there is no 
sort of eMd&mdre she is not ca|»ble of provoking, in 
order to m em r the heroine of a romance. 

'* Why does he not manage to get out of fashion 1** 

" The fates have been against nim ! Lord Wander- 
ford, arrivinff, as swarthy as a Moor, from his travels in 
Abyssinia, threatened, a few weeks afo, to dethrone 
him. Baft, unluckily, Penrhyn*s grandnither, old Lord 
Peoriiyii, m likely to die ; when he will become one of 
the wealthiest individnalB in Europe. His eclat thus 
enhanced, poor Mn. Percy will make herself more ridic- 
ulous than ever. By-the-way, my dear, I recommend 
yoa to marry Penrhyn, and put them both out of their 
pain." 

Tray, find them some other cure," said I. "The 
thing I like least is a dowager dandy, — a superannuated 
London man — an out-pensioner of White's — without an 
idMi or an ambition beyond St. James's Street. Your 
Mr. Penrhjni eannaU bien son Landresj but he knows 
nothiuff elM ; I never saw such a cut-and-dhed speci- 
men of his caste." 

^ There is more in him, however," said Lady Cecilir 
rismqf to take Imvb, ^ than you seem to have had v 
to ducofier. Tb0 man has a gift of solemn iro 
which vtctunixee even the most wary. But for thf 
venion he has ftmnd in making game of the Perc 
his pirs^ioge^ he never would have had patience ' 
her vagaries." 

'* I certainly had not the wit to discover all this," 
I, intenrupting Lady Cis ; " or it would have deter 
me lo close my doon against Mr. Penrhyn." 

18(A.— My visiting^list already extends to many 
including the various connexions, near and rem 
tte lanulies of fifontresor and Delaval. Lady 
loo, has presented me to her own set of acqua 
many of them, I fear, " pleasant, but wrong.^ 
■t mat, feel ufe in their society; nor can 
tening to ascertain whether the ice on wh 
sU<iiDg together be not giving way undei 
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Would th^ Armine and my brother-in^sw l^ere ar^ 
rived! '■: 

A pleasant dinner yesterday at Sir Rklttrd and Lad^f 
Dunbar^s: a well-appointed establishment-^andsome 
plate, excellent cook* But one feels invited there to 
render them justice. Ijady Dunbar piques herself on 
her proficiency in the etiquettes of life, and loves to im« 
press you with' due admiration of her saooir more ; but 
Hot a creature was ever welcomed to the house from 
the genuine impulse of hospitality. Their dinners havd 
established them in society— obtained him the enir^ of 
the b^t clubs— and, in some shower of cotontits prodo* 
ced by the stormy state of the political atmosphelre) 
will) perhaps, buy him into the peerage* ^ Prejudice 
apart," whispered Mr. Penrhyn to me yesterday, at 
dinner, ** this potage d la JbwncUre deserves the IJppei^ 
House.'* 

The first time I accompanied Lady Cecilia Delaval to 
old Lady Kent's card-party, I was much amUsed by the 
uneasy manner in which she was addressed by a certain 
L^y MardynviUe,— evidently in an agony lest Lady Cis 
should present the '* new woman" to her. 

'' Have mercy on iSir Robert and Lady Mard3rnvillet 
and do not look hard at them till they have ascertained 
that you are worthy of their acquaintance," whispered 
my friend, with assumed gravity. 

*' And What are they^ of mine /" I asked, as the bar^ 
onet and his wife scudded fussily oat of the way ot 
an introduction. 

'* Heaven forbid that such painstakinir t>^ople should 
be lightly spoken of," she reidied. " Two more per* 
sevenng distinction-hunters never Climbed the ladder 
of society. From the day of their sympathetic unioni 
they have neither eateuj drunk, nor sleptj with any other 
object before their eyes than their own a^andizement 
an those of the world. Not a levee, not a drawing-toom, 
that they do not attend ; not a royal porter's book in 
which the names of Sir Robert and Lady MardynviUe 
are not inscribed with * damnable itetation;' not a 
ministerial lackey, to whom their liveries are not fa« 
miliar as Punch's puppet-show. They haVe deserted 
their family place^ to hire a Residence within view of 
the flagstaff of Windsor Castle ', and were heard to 
congratulate each other one winter, when their children 
cau^t the measles ^ Brighton at the same moment 
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with Prince George. Sir Robert used to answer c 
body^s inquiries with assurances that little Bobb; 
better, and Prince George quite out of danger.'^ 

Such was Cecilia^s definition of the amiable c 
who so manifestly despised me ; and last nisht, : 
Dunbars', they fully justified her diatribe. Wher 
entered the room, the Ihike of Merioneth happei 
sit next me on the sofa, conversing in that fa 
whisper by which he thinks proper to mark t 
world that he knows only those whom he know: 
mately. The whisperee of a duke became, of c( 
a fine thing in the eyes of such people as the Ma 
viUes. In the course of ten minutes, up came 
Dunbar, aU smiles^ — Lady Mardynville> all courtes 
determined to make mv acquaintance. 

^ Long desirous of the honour — moving in the 
circle — meeting, night after night, without the pri^ 
of speaking ; so excessively awkward/* &c. &c. 

Tne duke rose, and stalked away to make rooi 
my new friends ; while Mr. Penrhyn shocked Sir I^ 
to death by preteudiue to mistake hki househok 
ton for that of the R. Y. C. ! 

This morning arrived cards, and (without waiti 
have them returned) an invitation for a dinner-] 
three weeks hence. — Sha'n't go! What, but po 
can have been typified in the folden pippin of Ate 
what ages of discord has not the fatal fruit engend 
Yet, surely, the factions of Guelf and GhibelUi 
White and Red Rose, never carried their barbariaj 
mosities to so unchristian a pitch, as the poUte b 
of modem Whig and Tory. Since the triumph c 
Catholic Question, political spleen has become a 
cies of endemic at the west end ; a cholera m 
never to be extirpated. It is considered a ma 
coMie amonff the fine ladies to *Mote on the Du 
Wellington/' or to " adore the present ministry ; 
intellectual coteries affecting the latter creed, — th 
clusives, the former. The Ventilator, its eems, set 
brains a-madding for a season or so ; ahd, just as t^ 
went hero-mad during the peninsular war, they b 
statesman-mad when the star of Canning, Brou 
or Stanley, raged as the dogstar of the hour. 

And then &ey so deariy love a little bit of f 
to sneak their pitiful way to a vote, either at Br 
or in the hoose. Madame L a was the first 
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sort of tfipotage into fashion. So well-bred, so 
well-dressedf nothing she did appeared amiss ; like Cleo- 
patra, 

"Vilest things 
Became themseWes in her, and holy bishops 
Blessed her when" 

she advocated the cause of holy alliance. From her 
more than one flighty dame derives a precedent for a 
system of intrigue, such as the Duchesse de Longue- 
TiUe might rise from her grave to applaud. 

After all, the most able of female politicians makes 
herself as disagreeable as ridiculous. Women carry 
their sensibilities with them even into the Ventilator, 
and exercise their feelings when they fancy they are 
exercising their judgment. They see through the eyes 
of their heart, and near with its ears ; and sometimes, 
unluckily, talk out of its abmidauce. Yesterday, at din- 
ner at the Delavals\ a gradually rising murmur reached 
us from the end of the table farthest from the place 
where I was quietly eating my soup, which at length 
deepened into a decided storm. Mrs. Percy and the 
old Dutchess of Plvmouth were speaking what they 
call their minds, in the plainest English ever uttered by 
^ps polite ; each reviling the particular friends or par- 
ticular party of the other. Lady CeciUa, who hates to 
have the pleasantness of her parties broken in upon, 
kept trying to pour oil upon the waves ; but her oil was 
mere huUe de roses, of too light a quality to subdue bil- 
lows so uproarious ; and Penrfayn, a dear lover of mis- 
chief, kept spurring the belli^erants on to battle by little 
minikin-pin pricks of impertmence. 

Now, of what use was all their sauabbling, either to 
their party (their party !) or themselves 1 Not a word 
ottered by either, for ar^ments they did not attempt 
to utter, would have weighed against an eider duck^s 
feather ! On one side it was always " It is well known 
that, if the duke thought prooer, he mi^rht" — so and so ; 
on the other, ** Nothing but tne paltry mtrigues and the 
underhand' cabals of the tones have prevented** — so 
and so. What a drawback upon rational conversation 
and social feeling! Better talk to ail eternity of the 
weather, as we used to do in Ireland ; or of chiffons, as 
I am told they do in Paris. Lady Cecilia declares that 
three or four of the best houses in town have become 
insuppcnrtable during the last few years, on account of 
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the state of parties ; among others, that of her chamuDg 
sister, the marchioness ; where, 

" Under which club, Bezonian ? Speak or die !" 

is the first inquiry made of every new pretender to her 
acquaintance. 

George Hanton, who sat next me yesterday duriiig 
this battle of frogs and mice, could not conceal his in- 
dignation that the process of so good a dinner (when 
he happened to be in good appetite) should be disturbed 
by Bucn impertinent bickering ! 

** What bores those women are !*^ he whispered to 
me, with a face of the deepest concern ; " I protest I 
hardly know what I have got on my plate !" and, with 
Hanton, snch ignorance is any thing but bliss. I ro- 
member him, ten years ago, cominff to pass the holy- 
days at Lord Randairs, in Staffordshire, when Armine 
and I were young and disengaged ; and then, as now, 
having eyes only for an erUrie. His time and fortune 
are spent in ministering to his palate; and a firstrate 
education seems to have instructed him in nothing but 
the gormandizings of mankind. He recognises the 
Spartans only by their black broth, and the Romans by 
the gluttonies or Apicius or Lucullus. Talk to him of 
the state <^ the arts during the middle ages, and he will 
answer tluit, in those times, forest venison was a most 
delicious thing ; and, in the way of chronology, instead 
of dating from " before the invention of gunpowder,'* 
o» "^the discovery of printing," George is apt to time 
\m tpochs by *^ before tea was brouffht into Europe," 
or " Defore potatoes were in general use.** His ao- 

rintance, nay, his liriends, are chosen «e/on the mer- 
of their cook, or their power of appreciating the 
cooks of others. He was heard to exclaim of one of 
the greatest ministers of modem times, '* I have a bad 

opimon of Lord . I once saw what pretended to 

be a «i»9r^e it volaUh at his table, which was liter- 
nUhr made of veaL** 

** And what theiw-do yon suppose he ordered such m 
fUbstitute V 

*' No ! — but what an opinion must his cook have had 
of Us understandinfff to venture on such a subterfuge ; 
and, after dl, who knows one better than one*s cook ?** 
*-Hanton has drojqped the acquaintance of the Mardyn* 
TiUes, becaiQiO tbm turbot is hi(^ instead of their Teni« 
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»oo, and refused to be presented to pretty little Lady 
Ryiand, on account of the badness of her dinners. ^ It 
is time lost," said he, " to know such people.'* He in- 
raiiably places himself next me at dinner ; and I havd 
discovered that my ignorance of gastronomic science 
constitutes my attraction. I have not taste enough to 
secure the truffles, or the beaux morceaux of the made- 
dishes brought round; and Mr. Hanton, as my next 
neighbour, profits by the oversight. I fear he will judge 
me unworthy of an invitation to one of his dinners, 
which I hear highly extolled by those. Men entendUf 
who hold 

"That to live well means nothing but to eat.** 

ilf«y 1. — VihBX a beautiful city is London at this 
season of the year, when the spring breezes, disper- 
sing both fo^ and smoke, afford glimpses of blue sky! 
What order m the streets ; — what courtesy, what splen- 
dour in the shops ! — Regent-street, for instance, with 
its macadamized road covered with carriages, and wide 
pavements thronged with passengers, is a ver^ type of 
the times ; — all show and speculation, — ^all activity and 
superficiality. Then the west end squares, and the 
streets leading into Paik Lane, — ^how dignifiedly dull ;— • 
** nothing to be seen there,*' as some would-be Brum- 
mel observed, ''but the aristocracy, savoir^ a popula- 
tion of lords and footmen." Each isolated mansion of 
that favoured region contains, within its little world, al^ 
that ingenuity and industry tender in exchange for 
wealth ; the best productions of art, the newest com- 
binations of science, the most graceful inventions of 
fancy ; to render life more easy and exquisite for those 
who know not a discomfiture beyond the rumpling of 
the rose-leaf! 

Then, the two new quarters that arose under the reign 
of that king of the suifaces, George IV. ! — the Regent's 
Park, — the Athens of the Bloomsburians ; and Beigrave 
and £aton Squares, — the Place Vend6me, and Place de 
Louis XV., 01 our new lords and oki bankers. There live 
the opulent and the ascendant, — the Dunbars and the 
Mardynvilles. There dines Hanton, — ^there flirts Mrs. 
Percy ;— while my flriend Lady Cecitia, more aristocratic 
in her predilections, clings to the sobrieties of Gros- 
venor Square ; whose ancient hall-chairs are polished, 
not by French vanush, but by mudi Ikiction of gen- 

B9 
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OTationt of lackeys, from the time when the link of Lady 
MaiT Wortley's chainnan was thrust into the eztii^ 
guiaher, still suspended over the entrance ! 

Then we have Caiiton Gardens^— the Hesperides of 
cabinet ministers, — which shifts its occupants witii 
every chan^ of administration. Were the ghosts of 
Fox and Sheridan to arise from the abbey in the mists 
of some November morning, how would they marvel 
to behold the classic ground of Cailton House devoted 
to the hubbub of conservative clubs, or the sorgeons 
TUlgahty of such satraps as Sir Bungalore Hooghly 
and Co. ! 

Till within these fifteen years, however, the domes- 
tic architecture of London hobbled far behind the march 
of luxury. A handsome town residence was then a 
show-house ; — bath-rooms, a ffallery, and a little mar- 
ble, and plate-glass, constituted a palace ; and, lo ! there 
are now squares — ^fuU of mansions fit for princes to be 
luined in ! Not an agent's book bat contains a dosen 
attainable by the we^ or season, where you may live 
as Thelusson, or the Dutchess of Gordon, sovereign- 
lied some f(Hty years ago. 

The immediate consequence of this diffusion of brick 
and mortar seems to be the evacuation of the city. Ip 
■tead of the wealthy merchants and great banke 
once resident in the vast, sauare, roomy mansions 
its dark and narrow lanes, I learn that not a mercha 
of eminence sleeps within sound of Bow Bell; a 
hence the difficulty of appropriately filling up th< 
chic offices, formerly so eminent in their illustraf 
The commodious dwellings of the great capitalists 
been converted into warehouses, or are inhabit 
deiks ; and the thinly populated city is twice as * 
some and half as dignified. The Regent's Park, 
while, extends its stuccoed terraces;— and 1 
■eems .to stretch its gigantic arms and gape foi 
like some mightv monster awaking from a trao 

It might afford me a useful lesson, that so ' 
niy new visiters were, by-the-way, friends of ir 
dent predecessors here, and fed on their undr 

<*Aha!" drawled little Mrs. Percy, on her 
*-"I see you have sot the ThistIedo¥m'fl 
house,— the prettiest little toyshop in Londc 

** Foolish people !— They womU do thing 
they had no pretension ;— swam out of thei* 
sank I6r ever." 
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^'Ot ntber, like the Flyiag Fish in the fehle,^ ob- 
senred Peiirh3m (who ^' happens*^ to drop in whererer 
her carriage ie aeen etopping), '* they got out of their 
element, and were pecked to deaUi by the birds into 
whose nest they had intruded. People thought them 
•illy and presuming, even when their silliness and pre- 
sumption were upheld by a charming house, excellent 
establishment, and select dinner-parties ; but when we 
Ibund that eren tM€se were assumption, no words can 
describe our indignation at their impertinence ! 

'^Mrs. Thistledown bad passed for a preUy woman; 
we now thought her a fright, and callea her ' thai Mrs. 
Thistledown.' He had been regarded as a frank, well- 
natured man ; we now decided him to be a tiger ! What 
became of either we neither knew nor inquir^. It was 
sufficiently horrible that we had been dining and supping 
with people not fairly entitled to give us dinners or 
suppers.'^ 

^ Indeed, I did inquire," said Mrs. Percy, incapable of 
discerning between her firiend's serious and ironical 
▼ein, ^ aiMJ I was told they were in prison. Of course, 
there was an end of the thing." 

*' And there might as well have been an end of the 
people," said Pemrhyn, laughing. '* They are morally 
dead— defunct, to all intents and purposes. Let them 
sleep in peace." 

^ Particulariy as we find dear' Mrs. Delaval so satis- 
factorily established in their place," was Mrs. Percy's 
well-tttmed rejoinder. 

But Mrs. Percy's heartlessness is by no means 
unique. Most of my new friends (and many among 
them should know better) have entered with a similar 
ejaculation. 

'* Ah ! by-the-way, this is poor Thistledown's house. 
Didn't he die, or something of that sort 1 Ruined 1 — Ah ! 
venr true ! — I recollect now. He played — both hazard 
and the fool — and was done up before one had made up 
one's mmd whether he was a man to be known. How- 
ard was rash enough to put him up at White's; which 
was amazingly wrong of Howard, who has himself only 
one leg to stuid upon." 

** Now, do just look at those Dresden vases, and those 
Marqueterie consoles ; and think of the absurdity of a 
fellow like Thistledown venturing on such fancies ! A 
man with barely income enough for mahoffany and 
Wedgwood ware, to presume to nave a taste r 
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** Well ! — ^he has met with his deserts ; and his dinners 
we all met with!" added a Jekyling. 

" Just imagine that I sent csutls here to the Thistle- 
downs this season, quite forgetting they were done up !^ 
drawled Lady Grace Gosling. **Had it not been for 
my good fortune in knowing Mrs. Delaval, and recog- 
nising this little humming-bird*s nest of theirs, 1 should 
never have thought of them again." 

Such is the worldliness of the world ! Thus easily are 
broken those brittle ties of spun-glass, which one forms 
in the chance-medley of a season. People are true to 
their relations, and faithful to their friends; but how 
few make it a matter of principle to be true to their ac- 
quaintances ! Formed by an exchange of courtesies and 
cards, on some accidental temptation (such as Lady A.'s 
desire to flirt with Lord B. at Lady C.*s ball, and Lady 
C.'s desire to have her ball adorncKl by the presence of 
Lady A.*8 diamond necklace), London acquaintance- 
ships barely survive their ephemeral day, unless revived 
by some further motive of expediency. 

There seems to be a distinct profession sprung up of 
late years, which, for want of a better designation, I 
•hall call acquaintance-brokerage. Certain dowagers 
of note undertake to patronise buls for acquaintanceless 
people ; and go about, promising and vowing in their 
name, that the music and supper shall be excellent. 
Many of these acquaintance-brokers perform their func- 
tions in all honesty ; and simply give an agreeable f^ 
to their own visitin|f-list, at the house of a Colonel Crab 
or a Mrs. Brown, vvith a proviso that visiting-cards shall 
be left for the Crab or the Brown on the following day. 
Others- exercise their functions with Judas-hke treach- 
ery. *' My dear Lady Laura, you mtist come on Thursday 
night to some new people in Hereford-street, whom I 
have promised to patronise ;" or, " My dear duke, I have 
undenaken this ball in Hereford-street for the— What's 
their names ? I am bored to death with the whole af- 
fiur, and wUl positively never trouble myself with such 
a eorvSe again. But you will greatly oblige me by look- 
ing in for a minute or two." Sometimes they are still 
less deferential towards their proUgSs; and the more 
exclusive dandies are persuaded to ffo and sup at No. 
104 Harley-«treet, without a word of the name or na- 
ture of iti proprietor. " I always bow to the diamond 
necklace neaiM the door on entering, when I am u 
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▼ited in Uub way,** said Sir Harry Andover to me, in 
deacribinf the brokerage system, — ''and take it for 
granted that I have made myself free of the house." 

^ A year or two ago," said Penrhyn, who sometimes 
plays the moralist, among his other parts of exquisite dis- 
sembling, " there came up from Wales some rich mine- 
people, who had a mind to push forward into society. 
A ball seemed their readiest mounting-stone, and a ball 
the? determined to give, under the sponsorship of some 
Lady Ap Shenkin or other, the wife of a Welsh baronet 
neighbour. The company assembled by the lady of the 
leek was of the kind called *' highly respectable;' — 
brother baronets and sister biuronetesses, — Portland 
Place directors and directresses,— admirals, generals, 
lord and lady chief justices, et hoc genus amne ; most of 
them party-levers as well as party-goers ; and the new 
people were invited to some two hundred humdrum en- 
tertainments in exchange for their one. So far, so fair ! 
But, among the admirals' wives, alas ! was a Lady La- 
Tinia Taipaolin, who had spritsailed her way tlvrough' 
a fashionable winter at Brighton ; and, in ^e course of 
the evening, contrived to make it known to the ac- 
quaintance-seekers that she would have made their bar- 
onets, lords ; and their ladies, ladies in waiting. Next 
year, accordingly. Lady Lavinia undertook their ball, 
and Lady Ap Shenkin was compelled to own to the hun- 
dred applicants for her interest to obtain a ticket, that 
she herself was omitted from the new list." 

*' How contemptible !" 

^ Contemptible enough ! but to reach half way up the 
ladder of parvenuism, serves only to dazzle and oizzy 
the unwary. The wings of our pretenders had now 
sprouted; the following year, Lady Lavinia heard of 
them as bAving been undertaken by a dowager dutchess, 
and saw no more of them." 

*' And the dowager dutchess V 

«« Doubled them up, and laid them on the shelf. Their 
means had been just equal to the calibre of a Lady Ap 
Shenkin. To merit the patronage of a Lady Lavinia, 
they engaged twice as good a house and establishment ; 
ana 

* Lo! two turtles moked upon the boeid !' 

But, for the level of her |n^ace, a French cook and St. 
James's Square seemed indispensable; and that last 
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campaign in London aent them to Glamorganahire ; li- 
onized to utter extinction." 

By-the-way, my friend, Ladv Cis, is something of a 
mistress of the ceremonies. ^Vith respect to myaelf^ 
as Sir Jenison is the head of Colonel DelavaPs family^ 
she could do no less than present me to her elifue. 
But she is too apt to traffic in little notes of nothing- 
mess, using all the insinuations that satin paper and 
phrases de caresse can supply, to get Mrs. This invited to 
the duke's ball, and Lady That noticed by the dutchets. 
On Wednesday mornings she is always in a nerrous 
flutter of spirits, about a voucher for Miss Ellen, or a 
subscription for Lady Sophia. Mr. Penrhyn, indeed, de« 
Clares — but I am not sure that his declaration would 
grace the pages of my journal. 

Heighho ! what an infinite deal of nothing have I al- 
ready written down ! In malice ? — I hope not ! It was 
my desire to comment upon things rather than upon 
persons ; or, if persons, those whose conversation was 
improving, and whose example edifying. Livine, as I 
have done, in what the Americans would call " the bush,** 
I longed to form for myself a circle of enlightened 
men and women, — ^the makers, not the ingredients of 
society ; people who, while they walk with the century, 
are able to give a guess at the century to come. But 
one of Lady Cecilia's first and most earnest interdic- 
tians was against entangling myself in a bureau ifet- 

frii. Nothing, she protests, so dangerous ! Lady , 

It seems, has brought the thing into disrepute, by favm- 
iag OH ever^ creature that wears a quill ; by which 
means individuals have been introduced into society, 
whom it is as unsafe to know as to decline knowing. 

" Pore over their books as much as you please, but 
do not so much as dip into the authors !" said she, when 
I proposed an introduction to one of the most popular 
writers of the day. *' These people expend their spirit 
on their works ; the part that walks through society is 
a mere lump of clay, — like the refuse of the wine-presr 
after the wine has been expressed. In conversing wit' 
a clever author, you sometimes see a new idea bnghtt 
his eye or create a smile round his lip ; but for worl 
he would not give it utterance. It belongs to his ne: 
work, — and is instantly booked in the leeer of his da* 
thoughts — value three and sixpence, llie man*8 ir 
la his mine,— he can't afford to work it gratis, or 
away the produce." 
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Amine and her husband are come at last! — The 
happiest moment I have experiended in London was 
that in which, for the first time these four years, I fold- 
ad her in mv arms ! — Highly as I reeard my brother-in- 
law, I should have been just as weU pleased had Her- 
bert allowed my first interview with my sister to be a 
tiU'd-tile; but we shall meet everyday for the next 
three months, and find plenty of opportunities to talk 
over things and people whom I could not frankly dis- 
etiss in his presence; indeed, I was quite sufficienUy 
taken up with examining his wife, and noting the prog- 
ress of time in her dear familiar face. And how dear, 
— how very dear, — is a famiUar face, beheld after long 
estrangement! They may talk of returning to the 
scenes of our youth, — ^the old mansion, the well-known 
orchard, the favourite hawthorn-hedge, — ^but restore to 
me the sunny smile, the open countenance, the lov- 
ing eyes of her who made those scenes delightful ;— 
^Aere is a positive happiness, worth worlds of poetry. 

But, after all, is this possible ? — ^The spring comes 
with its blossoms to the old orchard, ana the genial 
month of May brightens up the fragrant hawthorn- 
hedge, as when first a sheet of snow-white blossoms 
was fimig over its early verdure; while human life 
boasts but its single spring ! After one brief summer 
the face and feelmgs go out of bloom together; and 
who can bear to see the hollowing eye, the sallowing 
cheek, the contracting brow, we remember so bright 
with the impulses of youth 1 

But /, too, am growing poetical, and this my journal 
is solemnly pledged to matter of fact. Idylliumism 
apart — I was grieved to perceive that the cares of life 
had somewhat tarnished the beautiful face of my sister. 
Surely vanity does not mislead me into believing that, 
although a year younger than myself, she might pass 
for ten years my senior ? Yet I have spent a life of 
disappointment and repining, while she is unconscious 
of a single sorrow. Have I less depth of feeling — less 
force of character, than my sister ? — Perhaps so ! — Per- 
haps she has grieved for me. Perhaps her regrets for 
the weary and unprofitable years I have been passing 
have created a care for her ! — But I forget ! — Armine 
has four children ; and experience has not initiated me 
into the pains and pleasures produced by the responsi 
biiity of motherhood. 
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The unfavourable change I noticed in Annine^l(9o1ui 
struck me still more forcibly in the manners of herhus* 
band. Herbert, although an excellent, is certainly not 
an ingratiating person. He is fond of naked tnithiSy 
and I am modest enough to like even the truth a little 
drap4e, Armine admired my house. Herbert was si- 
lent till she questioned him. " Is it not charming ? la 
it not a perfect bijou ?" 

"By ftyVw, I conclude you mean trinket?" he le- 

?Hcd; "which perfectly explains my objection to it« 
*rinkets arc not for daily use ; and this house seems 
made for any thing but to live in. I dare say I am 
wrong, — but I detest gimcracks.** 

"It was fitted up for your poor friend Thistledown,^ 
added Armine, apparentlv with a view to his conciliation. 

" Was it 1 — I should have fancied it fitted up for an 
actress,^' replied Herbert, rising, and trying to look 
through the conservatory into the park. " Ass as This* 
tledown was, I should have hardly thought him capaUa 
of spoiling a fine prospect like this by planting it out 
with geraniums." 

This is the first ungracious word I hav^ heard re- 
■pecting my pretty house ; and, perhaps, the only sin- 
cere one ! At all events, the thing might have been said 
more courteously. Some people are perpetually de* 
daring — ^" I told him plainl}^;" as if any one had a right 
to tell another a thing "plainly!" — Better tell it "pret> 
tily," and the lesson is learned with patience. 

Significant looks passed between Armine and her hus- 
band, at the mention of several persons I named as my 
intimate associates. Had ho not been there, she would 
have probably explained herself; but Herbert showed 
such a disposition to be uncivil, by observing, " All 
these are Lady Cecilia^s people. She, I conclude, has 
been your bear-leader ;" that my sister seemed afraid of 
provoking further comment. To-morrow I shall man* 
age to see her alone ; and inquire her objections to the 
Percys, Penrhyn, Lady Grace Gosling, and others. 

I was at Almack's to-night for the first time ; — ^most 
brilliant ! — most beautiful ! I dined first with Cecilist 
and sat next Hanton ; who, between the courses, no* 
ticed that the friaeheur of my toilet was equal to that 
<Mr the mullet, — ^a great compliment from Kim. 

** Tou are going to a ball, eh 1 — Great Heaven ! how 
can people derouter themselves by going to balls t-» 
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Hot rooms— noisy music— dust — citric acid ices— and 
•parious champaign 1 — ^Your appetite nauseated next 
daj, and your temples beatinff out of time like a black- 
'smith's anyil !— And Almack*s too,— a public bsU ! — I 
look upon Almack^s as the worst thing going." 

My gaiete de cceur was Hot to be damped by his affecta- 
tion ; and when the clock struck elevexi, I entered, on 
Cecilia^s arm,, that long and echoing baU-room, where so 
inany iiearts, promises, and fans have been broken, — 
from the time err hoop petticoats and red-heeled l^umps, 
to those of a rophane crape and patent varnish. The 
ball-room, without much elegance of architecture or dec- 
oration, is gay and well-lighted. It has been noticed, 
Aiid I think truly, that, there is not in London a room 
where beauty looks n^ore beautifuL Nothing there to 
distract attention from the human face divine ; — ^no pic- 
tures — ^no statues — no gilding^— no porcelain — no flow- 
ers. You have pretty music to listen to, pretty faces to 
look at, and the best society, i/i the easiest and most 
iigteeable way. *- Paris, Vienna, Naples, have nothitag to 
compare with Almack^s : no weekly point de rhmumi 
where people are sure of meeting those who suit them, 
And whom they suit. But, then, in what other capital 
does fashion hold a reign so absolute as in London ! — 
IVherc was the rule of exclusivism ever so firmly es- 
tablished as at Almack^s t 

^fho very fine complain that the thing is en decadence^ 
and no longer the Dclhai Lama-ish temple that it was 

** In my cold yoatb, whoi Oeorg* the Foaith #u king." 

Btu no matter! It is still the conservatory,. ^or ex" 
cellence^ for our budding roses and rare exotics; the 
rendezvous for seeing with the least possible trouble 
the ffreatest possible number of one's acquaintances. 

what a host of hands. were extended to me to-night 
by old fHends I what courtesies innumerable was I forc- 
ed to perform in honour of new introductions ! Lady Ce- 
cilia is of opinion that, as my house is not large enough 
to give a ball (a thing which amounts to the publication 
of one*s visiting-hst), I may ns well know everybodyi 
and go onlv to those whom I think desirable. An ^pol- 
ogy is easily sent to people one wishes to send to Cov« 
entry ! . 

Among other meriu, Almack^s has the especial priT- 

G 
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ilegeof affording the only cla88ic.(ball) ground for min- 
isterial and political celebrities. Lord North frowned 
there in l^s time: Lord Castlereagh (Holy AU'iance 
Castlereagh), in Ms — and the great men of to-^ay fol- 
low in the steps of those of yesterday < To-night we 

had -, lookmg sallow and saturnine, but sentimental 

withal ; and I am sure that his oratory is apt to touch 
as many hearts as heads. 

■ ■ 

' Thursday morning, — Having had Aiy horses out till 
nearly four, I shall not be able to get to the Herberts' 
to-day. But' as Aimine can command her husband's 
aim,' I hope she will walk to me. 

Six o'clock, and my room only just clear of morning 
visiters ! I am tired out with clut-chat,^buried under a 
shower of rose-leaves ! First caine Lady Evelyn Beres- 
fonl, all softness a]ad grace, who never sjpeaks above a 
whisper, and dies of. every breath of air^ even in a west- 
erly wind. She has always a very little cough — so 
small, that it seems^ like the voice of the invisible ^rl, 
to come out of another room ; and Just now, poor Lady 
JBveljru 

** Dim of A roai in homeBOpathic pain ;** 

dines at three o'clock on half a snipe, and keeps her 
children |n Lancashire, being too nervous to bear their 
noise within two hundred miles of her great rambling 
house in Privy Gardens. She comejs to town fbr the 
season, only to put herself under Uie tortutes of the 
newest fashionable quack; and is all amazement that 
any one can bear the fatigue of dressing and the ex- 
haustion of hot rooms. It is needless to remind her 
that her own demie-toilette costs Aer twice the trouble of 
our ball-dresses, or that Uie thermometer in her boudoir 
stands at 85^. She has no faith in the indispositions of 
Other women. Most of us e;xperiQnce a jealous pang 
on hearing the beauty of some rival iaiid'ed, fi4)paarently 
at our own expense; but Lady ^velyn is as tenacious 
o£ the "^ord ** invalid," as Mrs.' Percy of the terms 
"wit" or "belle.". 

I* They talk of the Dutchess of being delicate,** 

said she, in an indignant tone^ this morning ; " a woman 
who has nursed all her children must have the constitu- 
tion of an Irish charwoman !" 

She will, not even allow one of her inends to be ill. 
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--'■hiDts that it is an idle pretension^ — ^and has actually 
misgivings of imposition' after they are dead and gone. 

Sir Jenison Delavti came in before she left me ; who, 
being a constitutional croaker, a dear lover of bad ti- 
dings—- (Lady Cis decfaires that, had he been sent for 
news out of the ark, he would have brought back a sprig 
of yew instead of an olive4)ranch !) iiSformed us that 
Lorid Clendinning had lost his wife. 

" Lady Clendimiing dead V crijed Lady Evelyn. " Im- 
possible ! you must have been misinformed !" 

^ I fear not. She died last night. *^ 

" Last night 1— oh dear, no. Mn Beresford was with 
his father yesterday morning, just after Dr. Holland had 
left the house ; and Holland gave it as his opinion that 
she was in no sort of danger. Holland is awsire of her 
foible of fancying herself ten times worse than she 
f«aiy is." 

^ In this casci poor woman/ her fancy was confirmed. 
She said she should not live through the day, and ex- 
pired in the course of the evening." 

** My dear Sir Jenison, believe me, it was some other 
person. Lady Clendinning is one of the last women in 
the world to dSe in that sort of way, of a common cold.*' 

** But it-was not a common cold — it was an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs." . 

" Well ! common or uncommon, 1 know she was at 
Devonshire House on Thursday week ; and you may 
rely ujpon it she is no more dead than I am." 

**• It was precisely at Devonshire House that she had 
some difficulty in gettins up her carriage,— stood in a 
draught of air without her cloak,-^-and never quitted 
her bed afterward. Blister^ 61eeding, leeches — ^noth- 
ing could save her." 

** How very absurd ! Lady Clendinninff has a horror 
of blisters— ^never put one' on in her life ; and as to 
bleeding, the very sight of a lancet would cure her. I 
shall go and call on her to-morrow." 

'* Better not, my dear madam. You will find Clen- 
dinning House shut up. My information must be cor- 
rect, for I had it from Screw, the upholsterer, who is 
generally civil .enough to let me know when he has 
some sreat funeral in hand." 

" I dare say he was sent for to make an easy sofa or 
chair for her," persisted Lady Evelyn, " and fancied, as 
the knocker was tied up, that she must be dead." 
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" No such thing, I assure you,** snaried Sir Jenison. 
" He was sent for to—" 

" 1 don't believe a word of it !" int(;iTupted Ludy Eve- 
lyn, having gradually raised her small sucking-dove 
voice to tornado pitch ; ^^ and I will go to Clendinning 
House this very minute." 

Before Sir Jenison had settled his wig and his tem- 
per, after lier exit, " came there a certain lord," who 
asked permission last night to pay his respects to roe 
in 'St. Jameses Place; and as he is young, handsome, 
and withal reputed agreeable, I made him one of those 
unmeaning afiirmativc shrugs, expressive of neither too 
much nor too little satisfaction at the proposal. Now 
that I have seen him again, and studied him at leisure, 
I heartily' rejoice at not having been warmer in my ac- 
ceptation of his civilities. Lord Lancaster seems to be 
an adept in that fashionable school of superciliousness 
which renders young Englishmen so ridiculous. Till 
the age of thirty, your listless lord takes refuge in fine- 
ry from his own insignificance, — knows notx>dy, — goes 
nowhere,— can find nothing to eat, — ^nothing to reiui, — 
is very little aware of what you are saying to him, and 
still loss of what he utters m reply. Afler thirty, un- 
less improved by having amalgamated with reasonable 
society, he retreats anew into whatever may be the pet 
dub of the day — ^White's, the Traveller's, Crockford's, 
or a successor, still to arise. From that moment ha 
knows nobody but the fellows at the club; goes no« 
where but to the club ; admits of no eating but the din- 
ners or suppers of the club — no reading but its journals 
and perioaicals. He meets a man in society, and, if a 
member of the same, offcts to jut him down there ; if 
not a member, but worthy so to be, he oflers to pui him 
vp there. That goodly community he holds to consti- 
tute the human species; for him there is no. world else- 
where ! 

Lord Lancaster is at present in the incipient stage 
of llstlessnessism. At present, he knows nothing, and 
nobody, on the face of the created globe. He came 
into my drawing-room evidently ptenired for a f«/e-^- 
aUt and to make it agreeable to both parties ; but the 
moment be saw Sir Jenison Delaval, a man with whom 
he has n6 visiting-acquaintance, he froze into a statue 
of snow, to' make it evident that an introduction to the 
ttrangor was out of the question. Instead of his florid 
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eloquence of last night, lie emitted only monosyllahleB. 
in r^ply to the diffuse commentary on the weather) with 
which I was obliged to 1U1 up the awkward pause that 
ensued; and, instead of his graceful ease on the satin 
' sofa at Almack's among ihose certified of his easte, he 
tvmed his eves neithek* to the right nor left, lest^ per* 
adventure, they should fall upon an obiect of dubious 
reco^sability. So complete a man in Inickram never 
was It my lot to see. 

• Before his lordship's joints could be unstiffened, or 
his dignity relaxed, by the departure of poor uncon- 
scious Sir Jemson, in rattled Count SzchazOklwonski, 
a. wild Hungarian, and a great fhend of Lady Cecilia, 
who has a propensity for tattling bad English. 

*' Ha ! my freind, Sare Del^als I" cr^ed he, " en- 
chanted' to met you. Receife yourpolite cart of din- 
ner — ^will axcep, most happee. who that stranshe 
mans V whispered he, leaning towards me. 

" Lord Lancaster,*' replied I, in the same low tone. 

'* Lancasters ? do I not knew heem ! an Irizh peer, 
eh,yees?" 

'^A Scotch one, I believe,'' said I, amused by his 
barbaresque self-possession, under the scrutinizing glan- 
ces of the exclusive. 

" Scosht aha ! Scosh, I tink. Good-day, milor, good- 
day, your shervanth. You are ofScoshland, I find. I 
have great regard for Scoshland. I go to Scoshland 
last sheason, shoot the moors ; leef on groushe and 
veeshky, veeshky and (proushe ; I have great regard 
for Scoshland. Pray, nulor, can you toki me vare I 
gets di genoing Scosn peel V 

"Pee/ r' reiterated ms lordship. 

"Count SzchazoklwoBski probably means Scotch 
marmalade, made of orange-peel," said 1, in perfect 
simplicity. 

" I means no such tings," cried the. coimt; '.' widsh 
your kind forgive me, I means oee/,— Scosh peel^ — 
veesh I took ven indishpose, in ae moor; and veesh' 
cure me like vonder !" 

" Scotch pills,''^ cried I, unable to i]epres8 a laugh. 
' But it was no laughing matter. The colour rose to 
Lord Lancaster's temples, and he pulled up his collar 
with ajerk, as he would nave pulled up a hard-mouthed 
horse. 

** Your frieikd seems to take me for an apothecary,** 

C2 
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said he, ftddressing me; but disdaining to notice the 
count 

. ** Million pardonsh, milor/^ replied Szchazoklwon- 
•ki, amazed at having given offence; *'miladi spoke 
you as peer of ScosUsnd; thought you very natural 
know de Scosh peel. Not de leash aftonts in de 
worral." 

It is impossible to describe the air of Lord Lancaster, 
conscious of havinjo; been made ridiculous, and arora- 
hensive of rendenng himself more so before '* Stare 
Delafals ;" for the count's apostrophe had taught him to 
know the uncouth man in the comer, not oiSy for the 
mate of the fashionable Lady Cecilia, but actually for a 
member of his club ; whom not to know argued him- 
self, if not unknown, at least unknowing. 

To-night I am going to the Duke of Merioneth's, 
dining first with the Percys, so that I shall actually 
pass the second day of Armine's sojourn in town with> 
out seeing her. How mortifying! 

Friday night. — I seem destined to meet with con- 
trariith. This morning I determined to sally forth 
across the parks, to visit my sister, attended by my ser- 
vant. But just as I had reached the gate of the Green 
Park, a gentleman, who had been cantering gently 
along Constitution Hill, drew up, gave his horse to his 
groom, and I found myself escort^ by Mr. Penrhyn. 

'^Am I indiscreet in inquiring whither Mrs. Delaval 
is bound at so unseasonable an hour?" said he. ' ** Is it 
some benevolent action tliat takes you abroad so early ? 
I fear not ! for cliarity, we are told, begins at home ! 
Perhaps Madame Payne has received her despatcheib 
Arom Herfoault, and you are one of the favoured few 
admitted to the privy-council of les modes t Or you are 
sitting for your picture 1 — Yes! you are sitting for your 

Eicture, and choose to arrive at Chalon*s door with the 
loom of exercise upon your cheek !-^I -take it for 
granted Chalon is the man, as the only artist whose 
style is worthy of your own — 

** ' Hair loosely flowinf-^-robet at free.' ^ 

** My intent is neither wicked nor charitable," said I; 
^nor is my face about to bonow charms from either 
a painter or a milliner.' I am simply going to visit my 
sister, Mrs. Herbert, who is just arrived firom the coun- 
try." 
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"Ah ! you haye a sister ? Not the wife, I trust, of a 
certaia morose Henry Heihert, with whom I used to 
quarrel at Eton and Christchurch 1" 

''A certain Henrv Herbert, certainly, and both of 
Eton and Oxford ; but by no mea?« • morose one." 

**My hearty congratulations, then, to bis fair lady, 
on the reformation she has effected ! To do poor Her- 
bert ju8tice,^he had some pretext for ill-humour. It has 
been his fate through life to come in second beilt His 
father is an old baronet, with a princely estate ;. but my 
friewi was bom eleven months after a stout, thriving, 
active, elder brother. Ttll ten yeairs old be was him- 
self a handsome lad ; caught the smallpox, and became 
honevcoinibed for life !' His younger brother has chan- 
ged his name for a fortune left him by a rich god- 
mother; his elder succeeded to the title and family 
property. Henry Herbert, 1 eoncluide, is still Henry 
Herbert ; a man without a profession, because he is so 
near being a man of fortune ; but who, with his inde- 
pendence of 1785/. per annum^ is the most dependant 
of human beings ! What you have just told me com- 
pletes the catalogue of his misfortunes , — he is married 
to Mrs. Delaval^s sister instead of to herself!** 

^ He is, indeed, much to be pitied,'* said I, affecting 
to laugh off Bfr. Penrhyn*s compliment, as we reached 
Che d^nr of Armine's hduse, in New Norfolk-street; 
" but, as another minute will bring me into the presence 
of your victim, you must permit me to wish you good- 
mommg.'* 

** Victim indeed !** ejaculated Penrhyn, raising his 
hat as the servant opened the door. " Herbert is even 
a more unhappy dog than I thought him ; to live in 
New Norfolk-street, and on the wrong side of the 
way!" 

Certainly my brother-in-law's face did look most lu- 
gubrious when I entered the breakfast-room. The 
table was covered with cold teiE^ stiffened muffins, warm 
tratter, tepid coffee, empty egg-shells! The husband 
vras grumDlin^ over the denunciations of an opposition 

Saper; the wife tryini^'to silence the chattering chil- 
ren, who prevented his croakings from becoming audi- 
ble ! 

'* Why, my dear Armine, did not Herbert brinff you 
to see me vesteidayl** I inquired, as soon^ai I had 
taken my place. 
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" He thought it \(^uld be far easier for your carriage 
and horses to brinff you to see usy^* replied Herbert, 
takins up his own defence. 

" My horses and servants had been out all night." 

" Yoursel/t of course, remaining at home !** 

" No. If you remember, I told you I was going to 
Almack*ft ; and last night I was at Merioneth House.^ 

" But people do not remain all night at Almack> : 
and you (and your horses) were not at MeHoneth 
House^ I imagine, before ten o^clock !" 

" Not till elevon. But I was not sure of finding yoQ 
if I came in the evening." 

"There were two good'arffuments that your sister, 
at least, would be at home. Like most recently arrived 
country cousins, she has nothing to wear; and, like 
most poor men's wives, no horses to drive." 

" Let us go to the drawing-room, and talk over yoiir 
parties of last night," cried Armine, the peace-maker ; 
^* it is enough that you are here at last." 

And to the drawmg-room I followed her, leading one 
little stumbling girl, who did not choose to be carried, 
while she carried a heavy boy, who did not choose to 
walk. But even the drawing-room was calculated to 
thcow a damp on our spirits. Armine's arrival in town 
is so recent, that her house has not yet acquired an in- 
habited look. The' lustres are in canvass bligs ; the 
frames of the glasses and pictures under dirty gauze. 
The covers remain on the -furniture, with the excep- 
tion of the table-covers, Which are doubled up and laid 
aside. No bo^ks about — np flowers — no knick-knacks 
— no any thing ! Nothing seems at home in the room 
but the poker, stuck familiarly into the sulky, smoky 
fire. 

*' Ah ! this looks delightful," cried Herbert^ shrugging 
his shoulders, after having opened another window te 
let out the smoke. " Nothing so charming as a fifth- 
rate London house to people who entertain the foolish 
.ambition of deserting a comfortable residence to come 
to town for the season." 
" But you used to like London V said I. 
** Yes — ^when I had nothing else to like, and a club 
was my substitute for a home. But with four children, . 
and scarcely two thousand a year, I am content to 
remaiil in JMfordshire. Indeed, this will be decidedly 
the last year of our coming. Next season I shall let 
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this confounded smoky hole, and get three or fonr hun- 
dred pounds for it-fcoAi some vsdetudinarian member 
wanting to be near the parks. By-the-way, what have 
jroo done with Penrhyn? — I saw him walk up to the 
door with you V . • 

".Then you also saw him turn away as I entered ?** 

" With no small satisfaction ! I was afraid he might 
not be aware how little I am disposed to welcome such 
a. visiter. I have known Penrhyn all my life, and dis- 
iiked him as long; a man incapable of doing a gener- 
ous thing, or spying a kind one. Penrhyn is- by nature 
a dirty fellow. You know him to be rich only because 
he is pnrseproud; nay, he almost laments the pros- 
perity which leaves him no excuse for being a fiqw- 
assiette. . Although a man of family and high connex- 
ions, Peni*hyn is as abject a tuft-hunter as if bom a 
/eather-merchant in the borough.** 

"He must have grievously incensed you," said I, 
laughing at his vehemence, " to mdnce you to' take the 
trouble .of uttering so violent a philippic.** 

*'Not he!— no one more insignificant in my eyes. 
At EStoUf he was an empty, sneering boy ; at Oxfoid, a 
hanger-on upon poor 16ras, who l^rrowed his bank- 
notes<— or dunce lords, who borrowed his readingy-— or 
milllonary commoners, who borrowed the illustration 
of his aristocratic name ; for Penrhyn is so accustomed 
to despise every thing, that he has no great opinion of 
himself; and, however good his position, cannot be 
satisfied without trying to hang himself a peg above it. 
Armine, my love, pray ring the bell for the nurse : Ma- 
ria will certainly catch cold running up and down the 
balcony. No ! pray, don*t shut the window ; we shall 
be stifled with smoke, or the child will cut herself try« 
ing to fall through the glass." 

A ring, a roar, a scolding,-rand my little niece and 
nephew were despatched to the nursery. But the ill- 
humour of papa was a fixture. How iew, how very 
few men understand t}ie advantage of making them- 
selves agreeable by their own fireside ! I detest a hus« 
band eternally squabbling in a tete-d^Ute, but becoming 
bright and sunshmy the moment a visiter is announced ! 
My visit to my sister was rendered thoroughly unpleas- 
ant by Herbert's want of self^ontrol. Yet, had ho 
been m any house but his own, he would have suffered 
the chimney to smoke, the children to squall, and the 
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breakfast-table to look disorderly, without allowioff hi* 
temper to be ruffled. I would not hear of his walking 
bsLci with me to St. James's Place ; and even allowed 
him to surmise that Mr. Penrhyn was waiting in the 
park to offer me his arm. It was quite a relief to me, 
and, I fancy, to his wife, when, finding his services. re- 
Aised, he took himself off* to his club. 

After all, clubs are not altogether so bad a thing for 
family-men. They act as conductors to the storms 
usually hovering in the air. The man forced to remain 
at home, and vent his crossness on his wife and chil- 
dren, is a much worse animal to bear with than the man 
who grumbles his way to Pall- Mall, and, not daring to 
swear at the club servants, or knock about the club fur- 
niture, becomes socialized into decency. Nothing like 
the subordination exercised in a community of equals, 
for reducing a fiery temper. It is not the mfluence of 
the colonel or the major which curbs the violence of 
the irascible young ensign, so much as that of his broth- 
er ensign, who joined six mouths before him, and is al- 
ready subdued to the discipline of the regimenL ■ I dare 
say Herbert is tolerably aniicable in his own neighbour- 
hood, among squires of his owd fortune and degree. 

Luckily, there are times and places where' all the 
worid puts on its company face. At Merioneth Hoosei 
last night, what a host of smilers! Not a jealous scowl, 
not an envious sneer, not an angry frown, t^be seen I 
In spite of all the rivalship, all the vindictive feeling, 

Eent up in the four hundt^d human breasts drawing 
reath under its gorgeous roof, all was courtesy, aU 
kindness. Not a care presumed to show its face in thai 
foiry palace. A temple of joy, — its votaries must be 
joyous: After an hour or two passed in such a spot» 
one might almost become a convert to the notion of the 
poor, t&t in this world a^ least. Dives, in his purple and 
fine linen, is exempt from tribulation. 

It is, perhaps, owing to the domestic plagues which 
eabdued my temper, tluU I reaided so many jrears at De* 
Imval Castle, surroanded by mud hovels, without' ima- 
gining that, because I was lady of all I sunreved, I was 
paramount in all other times and places. Nothing, I 
perceive, is so unpretending as a thoroughly Londonized 
person. There, gentlemen are accustomed to give way 
to lords 'f lords to royalties ; and society is as nicely 
matched, toch under eacbi aa the voicea of the houoda 
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of Theseus. But divers of my fellow-denizens of Ire- 
land, and others escaped from long exile in the colonies, 
find it difficult to direst themselves of the influence of 
their local importance. The other night, at Almack's, 
I noticed Sir William 0*Blamey, who has a family-place 
some miles from Bally shumna, and was accounted a 
fine thing in Dublin, pushing and shovina in a crowd 
of peers and peeresses, as he would have done in a mob 
in . SacKville-street ! He could not conceive why they 
did not make room for Aim and his partner; and rancid 
himself as grand and influential in the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, two or three German 
sovereign princes, and two or tnree hundred of the lead* 
ing nobility, as when receiving the obeisances of a doz- 
en hatles^ and shoeless retainers, in wliose eyes Sir 
William O'Blarrtey, own cousin, twice removed, to my 
Lord O' Blarney, of the fine ould ancient house of O'Blar- 
iiey, of Blarney Castle, in the county of Fermanagh, 
is secondary in importance only to the Prince of Wales ! 
To do poor Sir William justice, his partner. Lady Theo- 
dosia' Farinafad, seemed quite as well inclined to assert 
her mistaken dignity as himself. I saw her plant her- 
self before one of the fairest luid gentlest of the How- 
ards, who was forced to retreat, and find a place in an- 
other quadrille ; and the disdainful air with which Sir 
William aod herself surveyed, from force of habit, all 
and sundiy in the room, was really amusing. At last, 
as they were elbowing their itay together towards 
Lady Theodosia^s ohaperon, I saw the ridiculous couple 
stand aside, as if conscious of a superior presence, and 
doubted not that a member of the royal family had 
come in. I raised my elass ; but, lo ! in lieu of a royied 
highness, saw nothing out a fat old dowager, — a quon- 
dam lady-lieutenant : Sir William, remembering how 
low he used to bow to her at the castle, having resumed 
bis former obsequiousness. Great as he wa^, he felt 
an ex-vice-queen to be mater. The minnows shrank 
in presence of what had been a Triton in their little 
eyes. 

Lister was right in his assertion that travel is indis- 
pensable to liberalize the mind. After making the tour 
of Europe, Sir William 0*Blamey will nrobably return 
to his country a polished, open-minded, open-hearted 
man. But it will require many a rub to teach him the 
Qieful art of self-knowledge. One lesson was bestowed 
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on him the other night. Lady Cecilia^s sister, the sotne* 
what exclusive Marchioness of Clackmannan, sent for 
her carriage, and took away her beautiful daughter, 
Lady Alicia Spottiswode, the moment Sir William asked 
her to dance. " It is Alicia^s lirst season," whispered 
Lady Cecilia, observing my suppressed smile ; '* et il n9- 
faut pas i^encanaiUer P* 

Do not let me seem to scandalize my Irish fHends. 
I see nothing in London — no 1 not even at Merioneth 
House — superior to Lord and Lady Rossana, or their 
sons and daughters. But the Rossanas are people of 
the world ; and have supported the reputation of their 
country for beauty and wit, at Paris, Rome, Naples^ 
Vienna, and Berlm. It struck me last night that Mr« 
Penrhyn was paying attention to the youngest and pret* 
tiest of the daughters. But I am satisfied that Lady 
Sophia has too much dignity of mind to accept a man 
umversally stigmatized as the cavaliere s^rvente of m 
married woman. 

Poor Sir Jenison Delaval has just attained a crisis in 
his destiny, which makes the matrimonial yoke he hBB 
been wearing, 'till it has grown into his neshr sit ex- 
tremely uneasy. Clarence Delaval, his oi^y son, who 
has turned but as wild as the slip of such a stock wa» 
JSkely to prove, has just been rusticated at coUeffc ; and 
his father and Lady Cecilia are at variance touching hm 
future destination. Lady Cis wants to send him to tra* 
▼el, and, on his return from the continent, phice him m 
the Blues: Sir Joseph talks of ke^nng him under his 
own eye (such an eye as it is t), and putting him ifito 
the Foreign Office or the Treasury, to tame hrm down. 
The idea of the handsome, clever Clarence, chained to 
a desk in a government office, would make Lady Ce- 
cilia fhrious, if it did not make her laugh. But, while 
papa and mamma are settling their differences of opin* 
ion, my. little cousin Clarence remains en phiitence in 
Grosvenor Square ; smuggled by his mother, ni|rht after 
night, to the C^iera, Alrnack's, and every bail wortb 
mentioning, in order to keep him out of mischief; or, 
rather, to keep him to mischief of what she considers 
the right kind. 

" A boy of twenty must play the fool," is her argu- 
ment ; *' and it is better he should play the foot in good 
company. Precisely at Clarence's age, the tone of v 
man^s chanctcr is decided. If shy, he Hie* to indiffer 
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ent society, to be courted and made a ftiss with ; if a 
sportsman, he associates with those who look apon ig- 
norance as eminence, and vulgarity as virtue. With ut 
he will perceive that gallantry and ^cart^ are not in- 
compatible with public distinctions; he will see our 
groat pohticians crowned with laurels mingled with 
roses, and find that a man may command the attention 
of the House one night, and of Crockford's the next. 
If my son must be a roui, let him, at least, be a rouS de 
borme compagnie,^^ 

Sir Jenison, on the other hand, does not subscribe to 
the necessity of his being ^rauS at all ; and talks of the 
propriety of finishing the youn^ man's education, in 
case he should be called on by his county to bring him 
forward at the next election. But Lady Cecilia, who 
says little, does all ; and, as Clarence finds it delightful 
to waltz every night, and ride every morning, with hui 
pretty cousin Alicia, it is probable he will manage to 
remain in town for the rest of the season, — tfien com- 
plete his education on the moors, or at Lucca, or the 
Taunus baths. 

Ever since my arrival in town, I have seen a hvge 
«' TO LET, FURNISHED, this spacious Mansion," 
pasted into the windows of the house adjoining mine ; 
and fully appreciated the advantage of having no great- 
er distiurbance to my southwest, than the occasional 
modest knocks of persons coming to view the premises. 
Last week, alas ! 1 was roused from my dream of bliss 
by an awkward rat-tat-tat, and a sort of scuffle in the 
street, proceeding from a family coach with four post- 
ers ana six inside, and a barouche and pair, full of 
ladies* maids. A marvellous explosion of scolding, 
squabbling, swearing, and unpacking, ensued ; and, vrith- 
in four-and-twenty hours of the great event, a piano 
was rattling in the back dining-room, — a harp twanging 
in the front drawing-room; the under footman played 
the fid^e in the pantry, and three children and a teeth- 
ing infant were skirmishing and roaring in the nurseries ; 
to say nothing of a never-ceasing caU for '* Jane," or 
•* John," upon the staircase ; — two slaves of the ringt 
whom I take to be the housemaid and footman. 

''Mr. and Mrs. Gresham Ronsham, of Wrangham 
Hall," are come to town, it seems, for the season, to 
bring out three elder daughters, and bring up three 
jounger ones; and the stir and bustle of the whole 
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on him the other night. Lady Cecilia^s sister, the some* 
what exclusive Marchioness of Clackmannan, sent for 
her carriage, and took away her beautiful daughter, 
Lady Alicia Spottiswode, the moment STr William asked 
her to dance. '* It is Alicia's first season," whispered 
Lady Cecilia, observing my suppressed smile ; **et ilne 
feuU pas 9*encanaUler P^ 

Do not let me seem to scandalize my Irish friends* 
I see nothing in London — ^no ! not even at Merioneth 
House — superior to Lord and Lady Rossana, or their 
sons aind daughters. But the Rossanas are people of 
the world ; and have supported the reputation of their 
country for beauty and wit, at Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Vienna, and Berlin. It struck me last night that Mr* 
Penrhyn was paying attention to the youngest' and pret' 
tiest of the daughters. But I am satisfied that Lady 
Sophia has too much dignity of mind to accept a man 
muversally stigmatized as the cavaliere s^rvente of a 
married woman. 

Poor Sir Jenison Delaval has just attained a crisis in 
hiB destiny, which makes the matrimonial yoke he haa 
been wearing, 'till it has grown into his nesh, sit ex* 
tfemely uneasy. Clarence Delaval, his oi^y son, who 
DM turned but as wild as the slip of such a stock was 
Jikely to prove, has just been rusticated at college ; and 
his father and Lady Cecilia are at variance touching his 
Aiture destination. Lady Cis wants to send him to tra- 
vel, and, on his retuni from the continent, place him in 
the Bhies : Sir Joseph talks of keeping hfm under his 
own e3re (such an eye as it id Oi and putting him into 
the Foreign Office or the Treasury, to tame hhn down. 
The idea of the handsome, clever Clarence, chained to 
a desk in a government office, would make, Lady Ce- 
cilia furious, if it did not make her laugh. But, while 
papa and mamma are settling their dffTerences of opiiv 
ion, my little cousin Clarence remains en phfitence in 
Grosvenor Square ; smuggled by his mother, niffht after 
night, to the Cipen, Almack*s, and every baU .worth 
mentioning, in order to keep him out of mischief; or, 
rather, to keep him to mischief of what she considers 
the' right kind. 

** A boy of twenty must play the fool," js her argif" 
ment ; ** and it is better he should play the fool in good 
company. Precisely at Clarence's age, the tone of a 
man*8 chaiacter is decided. If shy, he fiiea to hidiffer 
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ent society, to be courted and made a Aias with ; if a 
sportsman, he associates with those who look upon ig- 
norance as eminence, and vulgarity as virtue. WiUi us 
he will perceive that gallantry and ^cart^ are not in- 
compatible with public distinctions; he will see our 
groat pohticians crowned with laurels mingled with 
roses, and find that a man may command the attention 
of the House one night, and of Crockford's the next. 
If my son must be a roue, let him, at least, be a rouS ds 
barme campagnie,^* 

Sir Jenison, on the other hand, does not subscribe to 
the necessity of his being arou^ at all ; and tsdks of th« 
propriety of finishing the youn^ raan^s education, in 
case he should be called on by his county to bring him 
forward at the next election. But Lady Cecilia, who 
says little, does all ; and, as Clarence finds it delightful 
to waltz every night, and ride every morning, with lus 
pretty cousin Alicia, it is probable he will manage to 
remain in town for the rest of the season, — then com- 

?lete his education on the moors, or at Lucca, or the 
"annus baths. 

Kver since my arrival in town, I have seen a huge 
*' TO LET, FURNISHED, this spacious MAitsioH,'* 
pasted into the windows of the house adjoining mine } 
and fully appreciated the advantage of having no great- 
er disturbance to my southwest, than the occasional 
modest knocks of persons coming to view the premiseSr 
Last week, alas ! I was roused from my dream of bliss 
by an awkward rat-tat-tat, and a sort of scuffle in the 
street, proceedins from a family coach with four post- 
ers ana six inside, and a barouche and pair, fuU of 
ladies* maids. A marvellous explosion of scoldinff, 
squabbling, swearing, and unpacking, ensued ; and, with* 
in four-and-twenty hours of the great event, a piano 
was rattling in the back dining-room, — a harp twanginff 
in the front drawing-room; the under footman playea 
the fiddle in the pantry, and three children and a teeth- 
ing infant were skirmishing and roaring in the nurseries ; 
to say nothing of a never-ceasing call for ^ Jane,*' or 
•• John,'' upon the staircase ; — ^two slaves of the ringf 
whom I take to be the housemaid and footman. 

"'Mr. and Mrs. Gresham Ronsham, of Wrangham 
Hall," are come to town, it seems, for the season, to 
bring out three elder daughters, and bring up thre« 
yotmger ones; and the stir and bustle of the whole 
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family are little inferior to the confusion of BabeL BMch 
double knocks^ such single, such eternal ringing of bells 
and slamming of doors ; such arrivals of bandboxes, — 
square, circidar, oval, great, small, middling ; such a 
throng of hack cabriolets in attendance— -coiffeurs, 
dancing-masters, Italian-masters ; — such apothecarial 
chariots for the teething baby — such compendious fam- 
Uv-coaches with visiters for papa and mamma. Like 
au great country families, they are great givers of great 
dinners ; and the savoury fumes of gravy soup rise to 
my windows long before I rise to my breakfast. De- 
cidedly the party-wall of a London house ought, by act 
of parliament, to be two bricks thicker. Three times 
a week one daughter has Signor Bravura and his sol- 
feggio, with every day a three hours' practice ; I can 
even overhear John and Jane reprimanding Master Rob- 
ert for sliding on the balusters; and yesterday. Miss 
Maria had a visit from the dentist, attended with screams 
that caused my blood to stagnate. 

It is, in fact, surprising, how much refitting and re- 
modelling is indispensable for poor people, who have 
been figuring with credit at their country-seat, to pass 
current in the crowd of London. Milliners, mantua- 
makers, stajnnakers, shoemakers, hosiers, glovers, jew- 
ellers, hair-dressers, are set in motion merely that 
three moderately well-looking girls may pass an even- 
ing in society without incurring the charge of being 
quizzes. The parents worry themselves to death to 
discover the right way to do the right thing ; spend half 
a year's income in three months ; kill their old butler^ 
lame their favourite horses, break their new carriage^ 
lose their time and temper; are cited by the newspa- 
pers as having been present at some Caledonian or Hi- 
bernian ball ; in May, as having arrived at their house 
m St. James's Place, from their seat in Lincolnshire ; 
and in August, as having departed from the same to the 
same ; wlule, after all, one daughter marries the curate 
of the parish, and another the second son of a neigh- 
bouring squire. 

Among the numerous offences committed against me 
by Herbert the other morning, was a formal invitation to 
dinner. With perfect sincerity I gave to him and Ar- 
mine a general invitation to my house ; begging them 
only to send down to St. James's Place in the morning;, 
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whenever they had no better engagement, in order to 
make sure that I dined at honae. 

" General invitations go for less than nothing in my 
opinion," was his ungracious reply. " In proof of which, 
/invite you to dine here on Saturday, the fourteenth of 
May, to meet a pleasant party, and eat a detestable din- 
ner." 

" Invite my sister to dinner at a week's date 1" inter- 
rupted Armine. " On the contrary, pray ask her to dine 
with us, enfamille, to-morrow!" 

" Our specimen of a breakfast, enfamille, this morning, 
proved, no doubt, very attractive," said Herbert. " No, 
no ! no family dinners for a fine lady like Mrs: Delaval, 
who cannot live without her Almack's and Merioneth 
House, and who keeps a cordon bleu of a chef, if I am 
to trust to the low bow I saw bestowed on her carriage 
yesterday, from Crockford's window, by George Han- 
ton. A family dinner ! — ^boiled soles and shrimp sauce, 
a fat leg of mutton, and sallow potatoes, peeled with a 
knife ! Faugh !" 

And, in spite of all I could urge, he held me engaged 
to dinner for the fourteenth. Now, though I should 
dearly like to dine with the Herberts alone, and chat 
with Armine after dinner, I have not the slightest incli- 
nation to derange them by preparations for a party. I 
perfectly remember, in my aunt Margaret's establish- 
ment, the general disarrangement produced by the occa- 
sional ceremony of giving a dinner ; besides which, I 
have been forced by his peremptory proposal to put 
off a weekly standing engagement to the Delavals ; 
where, on Saturdays, a party of parliamentary men al- 
ways assembles. But my penance was to be ; and, to- 
day, at seven o'clock, I drove to New Norfolk-street. 
The moment I entered I felt persuaded things would go 
wrong. The footman looked stiff and stupid in a new 
livery, as fine as yellow plush could make him; and the 
butler, as sulky as a country butler always looks under 
the temporary subjection of a mattre d'hdtel hired for 
the day. Armine was not dressed when I arrived, and 
Herbert stood on the hearth-rug, swearing at her dilato- 
rmess, and the overpowering perfume of some jonquilles 
and heUotropes, with which she had ornamented the , 
jardiniere. His pettishness was soon silenced by the 
announcement of a Sir Dunstan Forbes, a tall, square- 
shouldered, fussy man, too huge of stature and too 
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loud of tone for so small a mansion ; and, immediately 
afterward, a thundering knock, and Armine hurried in, 
drawing on her gloves, just in time to receive Sir 
John and Lady Farrington ; the lady dazzling in a full- 
trimmed lilach satin gown, diamonds, and a wreath of 
roses ! The sun shone brightly upon our finery and ill- 
humour ; and every time the door was opened came a 
powerful whiff of tne unwholesome vapour of charcoal. 
Two other men dropped slowly in ; but the remaining 
two, who were to miine out our party of ten, not yet 
making their appearance, the children were asked for 
by L^y Farrington, a Bedfordshire neighbour of my 
sister, apparently well-versed in her faimly concerns. 
Heibert interposed his interdiction, saying, that children 
before dinner were a bore. Armine looled nervous — 
Lady Farrington pleaded with affected earnestness; 
and, after ten minutes' disputing, the nursery bell was 
rung, — the children, evidently waiting the summons, in 
all their company finery, arrived, and set up a quartett 
of roaring, or rather a glee — for Montresor, the eldest 
boy, ran boldly in and climbed on Lady Farrington's 
lilach tatin knees ; while poor dear Armine, after vainly 
endeavouring to pacify them, and eke the head nurse, 
who bridled with suppressed indignation on hearing 
her master assert that they were the worst managed 
brats in England, sentenced them to return to the place 
from whence they came. 

Herbert, looking at his watch, proclaimed that it was 
half past seven, and talked of ordering dinner. Armine 
l^eaded that Lord Lancaster was always late ; and that, 
nrom Spring Gardens to New Norfolk-street was a vast 
distance for Lord Hampton. The Album was accord- 
ingly reopened and readmired by those nearest the 
table; the "Keepsake," and the "Book of Beauty," 
were commented upon, according to individual tastes ; 
and Sir Dunstan inquired of Sir John whether he had 
been late at the house the preceding night, in order to 
prove to the two silent gentlemen in black that they 
were in presence of honourable members. 

Again there came a pause ; and Sir Dunstan attacked 
Lady Farrington on the exhibition at Somerset House ; 
he giving as his own the sturdy criticisms of the Athe- 
nsum, and she replying in the flimsy of the Court Mag* 
azine. Herbert was growing flushed, when a carriage 
rattled to the door, and in came Lord Haiinpton, all 
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bustle, fuss, and apology, aflfecting to pant for breath; 
■haking hands to the right and left, with the empresse- 
ment of a man who arrives too late ; bowing imperti- 
nently low to the two strdxigers, as if to amiounce him- 
Belf most affably resigned to make the acquaintance of 
the whole injured company. 

" I have a thousand apolo^es to offer to Mrs. Her- 
bert," spluttered his lordship, in an audible voice to her 
husband. '* But the fact is, I uniformly dine at eight ; 
and being fully persuaded that you had invited me at 
eight, I desired Fran9ois to have my things ready for me 
I at the usual hour. 1 was sauntering leisurely near the 

I Mount Gate, at twenty minutes after seven, when, hap- 

1 pening to meet Lancaster, he said, *1 thought you 

' were to dine at Herbert's V adding something about an 

t early dinner, wliich absolutely startled me. He ob- 

served that you were very considerate to dine at such 
an hour, in order to enable us to see something of the 
Norma. Believe me, I was horror-struck ! — took but 

(three minutes and a quarter to reach Spring Gardens 
— searched for your card — found it — gave myself five 
minutes to dress — waited only while my horses were 
putting to, and have now nothmg left but to throw my- 
self on Mrs. Herbert's good-nature.^* 

This apology, which apology was none, was received 
with indulgence ; and the party, yawning and hungry, 
satisfied that Lord Lancaster intended to cut the anair 
altogether, fell upon him like camiibals, and were cear- 
ing him to pieces, when in he sauntered, — cool, un- 
daunted, unapologizing, — bowing slightly to his hosts, 
saluting Lord Hampton with a glance, and totally uu- 
conscious of the presence of any other person. A dead 
silence ensued ; during which he glided across the room 
to make the inquiiy d'usage of mv sister. ^* Have you 
been out this morning 1 — Lovely day ! — exquisite weath- 
er !** while we all waited impatiently the annoimcement 
of dinner. But, as it may usually be observed in such 
cases, the dimier that has been kept waiting, iii the end 
causes others to wait ; and more than a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before we found ourselves wedging our 
way down to the dining-room, while jittle Horace Her- 
bert was roaring his up to the nursery, i heard his fa- 
ther making good-natured remarks to Lady Farrington, 
who was leaning on his arm ; while I followed, on that 
of Lord Hampton, into a dining-room overheated with 

D8 
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Carcel lamps, lighted and smoking for the last two 
hours. In the act of sending away his scarcely tasted 
soup, Lord Lancaster, aifectmg to j)erceive me, made 
me a formal bend of recognition, while I swallowed in 
mieasy silence my cold turbot and warm cucumber. 

At three out of every six of even the best dinners 
giyen in London, the company is ill assorted, and the 
party dull. But, when damped \rsr a really indifferent 
dinner, nothing can be more unsocial than such a meet- 
ing. Sir John and Lady Farrington talked Bedford- 
shire with Armine and Heibert, which, to all the rest 
of the party, was Hebrew and Greek ; I^Euicaster and 
Hampton talked club to each other across the table, — a 
dialect equally mysterious to the uninitiated ; the two si- 
lent gentlemen grew absolutely dumb during the process 
of mastication ; and Sir Dunstan, by whom I was seat- 
ed, bored me by a series of fretful animadversions on 
the evils of the age, — ^busing the postoffice, — reform- 
bill, — macadamization, — pubUc places, — private socio- 
tyr^men and things, — ^women and books ; and at every 
new topic of dissertation ending bv protesting that, if 
the thing went on, he would certainly write to the Times, 

"Anjr news from HoUybridge V inquired Sir John, 
addressing my brother-in-law. 

*' Nothing important. I had a letter from Thoms yes- 
terday. They want rain. By-the-way, Thoms men- 
tioned that Denis (Lord Forcefig's head-keeper) had 
been over to our friend Smith, alK>ut a warrant for the 
people in Broomby Bottom. It seems they have now 
some grounds to ^o upon. Still I hope Smith win be 
cautious. Smith is apt to let his sportsmanlike feelings 
nm awa]^ with him. That affair about the Osdiley keep- 
ers did mm a great deal of injury in the county. 1 trust 
Smith will be cautious.^' 

" Did Thoms say whether any thing was settled about 
slating the almshouses at Dudley T My man Robson 
was up last week on business at Smithfield ; and he told 
me that at the last meeting nothing was decided ; ad- 
ding (between ourselves) that every thing in that quar- 
ter was likely to remain at sixes and sevens till we were 
back again. Smith is a sad potterer, unless on matters 
connected with the sporting interest.** 

" Were jon late last night t" inquired Lord Lancaster 
of Lord Hampton, in a cross ftre. 

^ About throe ! I stayed out another rubber." 
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" It was going hard against yoa when I left. The 
admiral was getting fussy. I heard him call for a glass 
of Madeira.'* 

** He lost sixteen points of five ; and the night before, 
a couple of hundred against Hilton." 

** He had better puiU up. The admiral^s play is worse 
than any thinf, eaeept his luck." 

** Hare youheaidthat he has promised to put up Taf- 
frail?" 

** He had better let it alone. Taflfhul was with our 
squadron at Cherbourg last summer. We know him. 
It won't do." 

** He was black-balled three times last winter itit 
Paris." V 

"That argues nothing. The Carhst digue black- 
ball all the English upon principle. They have thrown 
over some of the best fellows in town ; and show no 
mercy to younger brothers like Taffirail. A low bow 
from Rothschild would have been his only guarantee.** 

" You were at the Opera, madam, on Saturday t" said 
Sir Dunstan, addressing me, meanwhile, with stately 
condescension ; — ^to which inquiry I bowed an affirma- 
tive. " In that case, I trust you participated in the in- 
dignation I could scarcely repress at finding the last 
act of the Oazza Ladra substituted for the first act of 
the Semiramide, Who is to rely upon the veracity of the 
bills, if such abuses are tolerated t An individual pays 
Ida money for a ticket, upon the faith of the announce- 
ment, expecting to see the first act of the Semiramide : 
they give him the last act of the Oazza Ladra ! He 
has, perhaps, seen it before — ^perhaps repeatedly, 
and to satiety. Yet to this abuse the public are re- 
quired tamely to submit! I fairly warn Monsieur Lik 
porte, that, should he again presume to trifle' in a 8imi> 
tar manner with the forbearance of his subscribers, I 
will write a letter to the Times," 

And this is rational conversation ! — Heighho ! heigh- 
ho ! heighho ! — Miss Austin observes, in one of the best 
of her admirable novels, that " when lovely woman 
stoops to be disagreeable," the only art her guilt to cover 
is, like the lovely woman who stoops to foUy, " to die T* 
Yet, what multitudes stoop to be disagreeable ! — How 
many of those who are sulkmg with the world, from 
lindinff themselves less important, less beautifuJ, less 
Uiided than they could wish, take reAige in (he morass- 
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68 of disagreeableness ! — some looking prudish — some 
consequential — some pharisaical — some blue, — ^in the 
mistaken view of magnif3ring their nothingness. So 
that their presence do but impose upon the timid, the 
ignorant, and .the weak, they are content. They for- 
get that the world repays itself during their absence ; — 
that they must sometimes depart this city, and, at last, 
this life ; and that, if the ass avenged itself by spurnihg 
the dead lion, still more ignominiously are its hoofs ap- 
pUed upon a defunct asinine brother, equipped in a lion's 
skin ! . 

Last night, at Mrs. Percy's, " Sare Delafals" brought 
in tidings that Lady Kirkby was no more ! Lady Kirk- 
by, it seems, was once a beauty and a wit, — an heiress 
in her youth, a countess in her middle age. Yet she 
lived without a friend, and died without a mourner ; for 
she, alas ! had stooped to be disagreeable. As a beau- 
ty, she was envious ; as a wit, spiteful ; as an heiress, 
selfish ; as a countess, insolent. To secure her suprem- 
acy in the fashionable world, she had dropped her 
own relations ; and at length, infirm and wrinkled be- 
fore her time, by incessant wear and tear of temper, 
the world made mouths at her distresses. Her daugh- 
ters disappointed her, by remaining single; her sons 
thwarted her inclination, by marrying according to 
theirs. Vexed by her own family, she looked abroad 
for consolation ; hired a professional toady, and gather- 
ed a whole batch of protegees under her wings. But 
even Toady and the Protected at last rebelled. Lady 
Kirkby's friendship was dreaded almost as much as her 
animosity ; she harassed her allies scarcely less than 
her enemies. She was fine, she was nervous, she was 
susceptible, — she was, in short, eminently disagreeable; 
and now that she is dead and gone, the two thousand 
tongues, so long kept still per force of terror, are 
wagging against her, as if to make up for loss of time. 
Warning! warning! warning! 

To-morrow there is a drawing-room, at which I am 
to be presented by the Marchioness of Clackmannan. 
I waited till Armine's arrival in town, hoping that Her- 
bert would permit her to accompany me ; but he pro- ' 
tests that poor men's wives have no business at court ; 
and Armine, with her usual gentle habit of accepting his 
opinions, assures me she is afraid of the heat. 

A female court must certainly be highly advanta- 
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geooi to the interests of commerce. What an infinity 
of trifialities must be accomplished, in order to send 
one in oood style to the drawing-room. My neigb* 
boon, the Ronshams, seem in a panic of agitation. 
Tlie old horses have been crammed with beans; the 
old coach (and coachman too, I fancy) revamished; 
the old hammercloth refringed, — seeing that there was 
no •time for more extensive preparations; and while 
ipvaiting this morning, full dressed in my white satin 
and plumes, the summons of Lady Clackmannan, I had 
the amusement of seeing the mamma Ronsham in pom- 
padour and gold, looped up here, and flounced down 
there, bundled into tne carriage by her spouse, in his 
yeomanry uniform, looking vastly hke Maior Sturgeon; 
while the young ladies followed,* in pink and silver, 
their elbows red by nature^-^thcir ears and noses, by 
the effort of bringing to the hooks and eyes of ill-fitting 
gowns. Better have powdered them after the fashion 
of their two bedizened footmen, whose heads exhibit- 
ed a bushel of flour, — whose canes exceeded, in lengUi, 
the djerrid of a Persian warrior, — and whose bouquets 
must have deprived Covent Garden of its last polyan- 
thus. 

After all, magnificence is a tawdiy thing, when view- 
ed under the searching blaze of sunshine. Jewels lack 
lustre, — gold appears mere tinsel, — ^the circumstantial- 
ities of dress are too much seen to admit of any gener- 
al effect ; and even beauty*s self becomes less beautiful. 
The exposure of the person imparts a meretricious air, 
-^the complexion becomes moistened by the stifling at- 
mosphere of the crowded rooms. As to ladies of a cer- 
tain age, let them, above all thin^, avoid the drawing- 
room : — such a revelation of wnnkles, moles, beards, 
rouge, peari-powder, pencilled eyebrows, false hair, and 
false teeth, as were brought to light, I could scarcely 
have imagined. Many faces which 1 had thought love- 
ly at Almack's grew hideous when exposed to the teU- 
tale brightness of the meridian sun ; the consciousness 
of which defeneration rendered them anxious, fretful, 
and doubly frightful. Two or three dowagers, with 
months Am of gold wire, chinstays of blonde to conceal 
their withered deficiencies, and tuUe illusion tippets, 
were really horrific ; painted sepulchres — ghastly sa^ 
tires upon the hoUowness of human splendour. 

In general, the men suffered less by exposure tnan 
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fhe women. In these times, so many unifonns are 
worn, and a well-padded, wcU-buckramed uniform goes 
BO far towards the manufacture of a manly-looking man, 
that I had no fault to find, except with a few quizzes, 
much resembling that model for courtiers, — Lord Griz- 
zle, in Tom Thumb. Mr. Penrhyn had a certain faux 
air of Sir Charles Grandison, which rather took my 
fancy ; and young Clarence Delaval, in the hussar dress 
of the Duke of Merionetli's yeomanry cavalry, was re- 
ally perfect. Lady Alicia and Clarence would make a 
charming couple ! 

A more charming couple still were Sir Robert and 
Lady Mardynvillej — so fussy about arriving in time, and 
having their names legibly written, and getting forward 
before their majesties were too tired to distinguish them, 
and being prominently noticed by every member of the 
royal family. I stood near them, after we had passed 
the presence-chamber; and they would not let me off 
a single bow. *^ His majesty observed to me, with the 
greatest condescension, ' Sir Robert, I am glad to see 

Sou ;' and the queen inquired, most affably, of Lady 
[ardynville, after our young people. The Duke of 
Cumberland, as you may have noticed, nodded to me 
as I passed him, — the Duke of Sussex bowed. The 
Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria smiled; as 
much as to say, * Ah ! Sir Robert and Lady Mardynville,' 
and Princess Augusta Inquired of her ladyship how long 
we had been in town. Princess Sophia, of Gloucester, 
treats us quite as friends ; Lady Mardynville has a pri- 
vate audience of her royal highness once or twice in 
the course of the season. In short, it is not every one 
who can boast of being received as we have oeen. 
There is some satisfaction in paying our respects to the 
royal family, when we know that our absence would be 
noticed, and that our attendance is appreciated." 

For my part I was too much confused during my pre* 
sentation to take much heed of what had occurred ; not 
on account of the examination of the royal family, who 
exhibit the graciousness and indulgence of high-breed- 
ing ; but because the malicious face of Lady Lancaster 
was prying from behind the queen ; while her son, who 
was m waiting, stared me out of countenance. His su* 
percilious nonchalance was quite as insupportable as 
while enduring the martyrdom of the baa dinner ifk 
New Norfolk-street. 
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' Having no claim to aspire to the hospitalities of th0 
king and queen, / have only to regard the drawing-room 
as one of the best parties in town ; and though, of ne- 
cessity, far from a select assemblage, comprehending 
more than any other the nobility and opulence of the 
kingdom. Many attend out of respect for the throne ; 
many more out of respect for their own position in so- 
ciety ; and the remainder, perhaps, to exhibit their dia^ 
mond necklaces and state liveries. 

I have often heard it asserted that an English girl, 
with the early bloom of girUshness on her cheek, is the 
prettiest creature in the world ; and have (hence con- 
cluded that a drawing-room, where so many of these 
rosebuds are brought forward to exhibit their first ex- 
pansion, must present a most interesting spectacle. 
This morning I particularly noticed the demoiselles to 
be presented ; and the ghastliness of the ladies of a 
certain age was scarcely less repulsive than the niaiserie 
of several of these budding beauties. Nothing but a 
young calf is so awkward as a girl fresh from the 
school-room, with the exhortations of the governess 
against forwardness and conceit still echoing in her 
ears ; knowing no one, — understanding nothing, — afraid 
to sit, to stand, to speak, to look, — always in a nervous 
ague of self-misgiving. The blushing, terrified, clumsy 
girls I noticed yestenlay, will soon refine into elegant 
women ; but what will then become of the delicacy of 
their complexion and the simplicity of their demean** 
our? 

I am not one of those who cannot dispense with thd 
case-hardened air of fashion, which strips the cheek of 
its blushes, and the eyelid of its downcast veiling. The 
dureti of expression produced by long exposure to the 
stare of society, the worldliness stamped upon the brow, 
are, to me^ fearful indications ; and one of the charms 
which distinguishes my cousin. Lady Cecilia, from 
those of her caste, is a peculiar, whimsical, playfulf 
un-Tunve naivete, incompatible with the defying air of 
wliat is called fashion. 

And what, after all, is called fashion ? Ten thousand 
various things, by ten thousand various people ! Rank 
iH positive, wealth positive; but fashion is an airy 
nothing, which obtains a name and local habitation^ 
according to the fancy of the tribunal sitting in judg- 
ment. Provincial people, speaking of their county 
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races, observe, " We had all the ftuhicn of the neigh- 
bourhood: the dutchess and her daughters; Lord So 
and So and his sons ;" evidently mistwng mere nobil- 
ity for fashion. London people of the second class 
talk in the same strain, of " having met Mrs. Bullion 
and Mrs. Omnium," or other notabilities of the bank- 
stock aristocracy, with quantities of iYiw ftuhionabU 
friends, at Hastings or Brighton. While the world,— 
the peremptoiT world of the two thousand, applies the 
designation of fashion exclusively to that precarious 
and uncertain distinction which, for a moment, concen- 
trates the favour of its caste upon certain things or 
certain persons ; individuals deficient in birth, fortune, 
morals, and understanding, have sometimes been emi- 
nently the fashion ; and, as such, preferred before the 
great or good ; have been invited everywhere, courted, 
caressed, till they attained an air of self-possession,— 
of satisfaction in' themselves and the world, — conven- 
tionally termed an air of fashion. 

Nothing, however, is so unaccountable as the gener- 
ation and progress of this gaseous vapour! Like the 
malaria or the cholera, it rageth where it listeth ; and 
whether infectious, or contagious, or spontaneous, or 
what not, no man can tell. It is as little to be com • 
manded or controlled as the winds of heaven ; and is 
more talked about, and as little understood, as political 
economy, or the metempsychosis. 

A cunous example was afforded me the other night, 
by Lady Cecilia, of the capricious nature of this butter- 
fly ([oddess, whose frivolous worship seems to form the 
darhng idolatry of London. Opposite to us, at the op- 
era, but on a higher tier, is a small and inconvenient 
box, in which I have been accustomed to notice the 
comings and goings of all the '* fashionable** men about 
town ; that is, the men of rank and fortune, distinguish- 
ed, furthermore, by the ennobling touch of the tinsel 
wand. One crimson curtain of the box is always just, 
sufficiently advanced to conceal the person seated be- 
hind its folds ; and, had it not been for the occasional 
extension of an arm, with an exquisitely fittinff white 
fflove, beating time with a glittermff fan, I might have 
been permitted to surmise that a bishop, or a lord chan- 
cellor, enjoyed slyly, in that recondite retreat, the ter- 
iesthal hannonies of Mozart or Rossini. But, its in- 
mate thus proved to be a woman> I had only to co»- 
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elude that she was one of those moi« sinning than sin- 
ned against, concerning whom questions must not be 
asked by lips polite. 

Last Saturda^r, however, I was startled by Lady Ce« 
cilia's observation of, '' Ah f Mrs. Crowhurst is in the 
duke's box, I see, which explains why her little boudoir 
of fashion yonder is deserted to-night*" 

*^ Mrs. Crowhurst V* said I ; and, following the direc- 
tion of her glass to the ducal box to which she alluded, 
I found it fixed upon a tall, fair, handsome, and striking- 
ly " fashionable-looking" woman. 

" How abominable of the duke, whose sisters and 
cousins are often seen in that box, to allow such a per* 
son to enter it !" I exclaimed, in a fit of virtuous indig* 
nation. 

"Such a person?" 

" Such a person as that Mrs. Crowhurst.** 

" My dear love, she is not that Mrs. Crowhurst ; she 
is the Mrs. Crowhurst. What have you to urge against 
hert" 

" Nothing ! for, till this moment, I never heard her 
name ; but I have always concluded — ^" 

'* Fy, fy ! where have you lived, my dear, not to have 
heard of Mrs. Crowhurst t" 

" Seven years at Delaval Castle, and seventeen in a 
cottage in Stiatfordshire, since you oblige me to plead 
toy cause," said I, laughing. " But, instead bf dending, 
pray enlighten my ignorance." 

"And you really never heard of Mrs. Crowhurst t 
Vous etes cTutm ignorance crasse, as the French, say of 
those who know twice as much as themselves ! Mrs. 
Crowhurst is, as you see, a handsome woman $ she is, 
as the peerage will tell you, well bom ; and, as I can 
tell you, clever and agreeable. Yet, when she first de* 
scended upon this most capricious of cities, no one cared 
for her — she did not get on — she was not the fashion. 
Some thought her too tall, some too fair, some too live- 
ly, some too fHvolous — all too something. Almack's 
turned up its nose at her ; and, under such contumelious 
treatment, most women, ejected from the highest sphere, 
would have taken to starring it in a lower. But the 
Crowhurst O^t us dp her iustice !) had a taste for good 
society y and, after secretly analyzing the nature of the 
supercilious men and women by whom she was judged 
unworthy of notice, determined on a e<mp d'itat. She 

E 
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made herself talked about, grew affected, lost her char* 
acter, and— 4)ecame the fashion! I, and other fools, 
immediately set about inquiring, * Who is this Mrs. 
Orowhurst, concerning whom there is such a scandal 
with Lord Alfred % Not the Mrs. Crowhurst I met down 
at Clackmannan Court 1 — Well ! I had not the least 
idea there was uny thing attractive in that woman !^ — 
and 80 began to disoover merits in her errors. By de- 
grees she became the rase ; nay^ she is still the height 
of the fashion. But if s2l the world believed her, as / 
do, to be, in reality, well-conducted, it would be puzzled 
to assign any motive for her sudden popularity." 

" You are giving me a terrible lesson," said f, laugh* 
ing. " What a frightful road to fashionable favour !" 

" By no means ! Your position and hers are essen- 
tially different. Were a breath of scandal to blow upon 
you, you were lost. You, free, independent, able to 
marry where you please, have no possible apology for 
indiscretion. Even flirting is forbidden to a Widow. 
That which passes for flirtation in a girl of seventeen, 
becomes coquetry in a belle veuve; and,- should she raise 
expectations which she afterward refuses- to gratify 
with her hand, she is termed, in plainest English^ a 
jilt ; — for she must have" coquetted with malice prepense. 
You, my dear cousin, my desr friend, must ts^e some 
wiser mode of becoming the fashion ; luckily, you have 
only Pembarras du choix^ 

I was pleased bv Cecilia's little lesson, for I saw she 
was in earnest. With all her Ughrete, it would deeply 
grieve her were my conduct to provoke a disparaging 
comment. Towards her niece, Lady Alicia, she main- 
tains the same severity; and, in presence of our 
lovely young friend, is twice as guarded in every senti- 
ment and expression as ^i conversing with others. 
Had she been blessed with daughters of her own, I am 
persuaded they would have been admirably educated 
(t. e. for women of fashion) ! It is a mistaken prejudice 
which decides a man against marriage with tlie daugh- 
ter of one whose early years are supposed to have been 
years of error. Such a woman is rigorous, above all 
others, in watchfulness over her child ; whereas women 
like Lady Clackmannan, whose conduct through life 
has been irreproachable, and who' have basked in the 
sunny side of society, are apt to fancy virtue a thing of 
descent, or matter of course, leaving it to be inculGar 
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ted bv the goTemess, with geography and the use of 
the globes. 

4-InteRupted by a tiresome morning visit! How 
could even a woman bo misjudging as L^y Farrington 
imagine that, because, at Armine^s desire, 1 sen^her my 
cajrd, I entertained any desire to listen to her most pro- 
saic prose for three long quarters of an hour ! For the 
first ten minutes of her visit, I wa» deceived into think- 
ing her charming ; for she talked only of my sister, and 
of my sister only with praise. *'A8 dear Mrs. Her- 
bert's nearest neiflUxmr m the country, she had such 
opportunities of admiring her sweetne^ of temper, her 
depth of judgment, her .softness of disposition ! Mrs. 
Herbert was her standard of perfection. She knew 
not such a wife, such a mother, such a mistress, such 
a friend. No one could properly estimate Mrs. Her- 
bert but those who resided in her own neighbourhood, 
and saw her, young and pretty as she was, devote her 
time to clothe the hungry and feed the naked — (she 
begffed my pardon, she meant clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry )---could do justice to her virtues. 
Nothing so unselfish, nothing 'so amiable as Mrs. Her- 
bert!" 

Must I not have had a heart of adamant to resist this 
well-merited eulogy of my dear sister? I began to 
discover that, if not an elegant, Lady Farrington was a 
warm-hearted, sensible woman. What mattered her 
over-fine gown and tawdbry bonnet, since she knew how 
to render justice to Armine ! But a falling off soon fol- 
lowed. 

" She had so Iqng wished to, make my acquaintance ! 
Mrs. Herbert had talked me over with her so often; 
she seemed to know me as well, and to be as au fait 
of my affairs, as if we had been friends from childhood. 
8he knew, in fact, more of me than I could suppose." 
AJod, in uttering the hint, she assumed a significant 
smile, which, were I less acquainted with my sister's 
dehcacy, would have led me to suppose that Armine 
had resuly been betraying my confidences to a stranger ! 

But Lady Fanrington soon disclosed herself. Per- 
ceiving how favourable an impression she had made by 
her rtuipsodies concerning ''dear Mrs. Herbert," she 
proceeded to panegyrize the husband with equal for* 
Tour. " She md not know what they should do in Bed- 
ionUhire without dear Mr. Herbert : Mr. Herbert W2mi 
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such a good neighbour, such an agreeable companion, 
such an active magistrate, such a sensible man ; — such 
an excellent hu^Muid, such a kind father, such a valua- 
ble friend, such an indulgent landlord, such a liberal 
patron; Mr. Herbert had done wonders in improving 
the breed of cattle in his parish, and the roads in his 
district. But, abore all, which w^s a great comfort to 
herself and Sir John, Bf r. Herbert was of the right side 
in politics." 

I longed to inquire the whereabout of the right side 
of a circle ; but was apprehensive of doing or saying any 
thing to prolong her visit. I had really no patience to 
hear my cross, arbitrary brother-in-law so overlauded. 
Luckily, she came prepared to eulogize all and sundry 
unto myself appertainmg ; and luiving now praised my 
sister, her husband, and childreii« my house, my furm- 
ture, and even Azim, who was dozinff on the rug, she 
considered my very neighbours entitled to their share 
of commendation. • 

'* She had the pleasure of knowing the'Gresham Ron- 
shams: — charming family, — so agreeable, so accom- 
^shed, so much people of the world ! Daughters pretty, 
— sons handsome, — parents highly intellectual. She 
had heard a great deal of me from the Gresham Ron- 
shams." ' 

I assured her, as civilly as I could, that I had not the 
honour of their acquaintance. 

"No, she was aware of that. But they heard me 
singing, through the wall, and heard my little dog bark, 
and often fancied they could even distinguish my voice. 
Then they saw me go out in the carriage (they were 
quite in love with my carriage !), and come home on 
norseback (the girls thought my mare the handsomest 
in Lbndon). In short, they were extremely interested 
in all my pursuits !" 

I had no time to retort upon my neighbours ; for, just 
then, Mr. Penrhyn made his appearance ; and I have 
no doubt Lady rarrington has by this time called upon 
the Herberts, to ascertain the name of the tidl, dark 
ffentleman, so very intimate with dear Mrs. Delaval, 
taat even her lapdog Jumpe <m his knees without invi* 
tation! 

. To-day I have determined to dine and pass the even- 
ing at home, alone ; for to-morrow I must be dressed 
by eleven o'clock, to be ready for Epsom ; then return 
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to dinner at Lady Clackmannan'a ; and al night, two 
balls ! — What a. laborious day of pleaanre ! 

Ten o'dock. — Heighho! only four hours alone, and 
obliged to take to my journal for society ! intending to 
read away the evening, I fancied Ebers had amply pro- 
Tided me vrith the de quoi^ but how few new books will 
bear being r«ad in the midst of the excitements of the 
season! If grave, that which paned last night in the 
House, and was discussed this moming in the X^mfj, 
is ten times more important ; — ^if light, all that I heard 
on Wednesday at Almack*s, all that I saw this moming 
in the park, ten times more amusing. 

Since I came to town, several women have been 
shown me in society aa the femmes auteurs of .the day ; 
and, with Edgeworth and Burney, De Stael, De Souza, 
and Cottin in my memoiy, I ra^ly sent for a whole 
library of their woxks. What an ocean of milk and 
water \ False sentiment, ti^wdry style, and a total ab- 
sence of cither sense or sensibility ! 

Even of the professional writers, how few possess the 
art of arresting attention, amid the tumults of tlie busy 
world, as Scott and fiyron used to do, when I sat from 
midnight till daydawn, engrossed by their last new 
works. I don't care about • • • •. Before I open his 
book, I know that it will be bright, pure, polished, cor- 
rect ; but it is Carrara marble, employed in the manu- 
facture of an elegant chimney-piece, not in the compo- 
sition of a breathing piece of sculpture. I don't care 
for • • • — ^his heroes are wooden, his stories lumber- 
ing ; or for • • • • •, whose soul seems always star- 
seeking in the celestial spheres. Of living poets, 
Wordsworth, the inspired, writes no longer; Moore 
writes prode, and Campbell, travels; and of travels, I 
have vowed a vow to read no more, tiU they come to 
be written by cherubim, having only heads and wings. 
A traveller with an appetite is as great a nuisance as 
Dsmdo ; and Fanny Kemble's hot suppers are almost aa 
bad as Mrs. Trollope's 'cuteness. India, by-the-way, 
is the only land really fortunate in its tourists, — Heber, 
Jacquemont, Mundy, Miss Roberts ; while, as to poor 
America, since the conquest of Peru, no countiy was 
ever so barbarously harassed by foreigners. Wore it 
not for a few biographies, and the little green-paper- 
covered common-sen^ical volumes of miscellanies, put 

Ed 
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ibrth in edification of the dunces of the rising genera 
tion, we, of the generation risen, should rarely find a new 
book to occupy our attention of an idle evening. 

Now I am m process of commination, I must take 
leave to denounce a few things more. The little pic- 
tures, and little prints, and little poems, and little bal- 
lads of the day, are my utter abhorrence^ A sickliness 
is beginning to degrade our taste in the arts, which cries 
aloud for reformation. All is namby-pamby, all Tilbu- 
rina in white satin, allH***B*^*, all Parris, all 
fiddle-faddle ! Every artist, poet, painter, or musician, 
seizes some spun- sugar idea, wraps it up in snipped pa- 
per, with a pretty little motto, as a pretty cadeau for 
pretty little ladies. When shall we again erect our 
worship to the noble, the stem, the simple, the vast ? 
When will savage Rosa dash, or learned Poussin draw 1 
When will Haydn or Handel revire — a Vandyke impart 
meaning to the human face divine— a Goldsmith or an 
InchlMBild cheat one of genuine tears— or a Hogarth 
preach upon canvass a moral worth t thousand homi- 
lies ! So weary am I of the embroidered-cambric-hand- 
kerchief school, that the sight of a table covered with 
tabbifi^ annuals is to me more nauseating than an 
apothecary's shop. The fine arts^ viewed thu-ough the 
wrong end of the telescope, can be made as infiniment 
petits as any thinff else ; and an eternal diamond edition 
of the human understanding wearies the mind as much 
as the eyes. Ah ! here is a volume of ** Poems, by the 
Howitts," and I am secure of a pleasant and profitable 
hour. 

May 95th. — Four days since I wrote a line; what 
infidelity to my diaiy! — and, now the pen is in my 
hands, I feel too idle and good-for-no thinff to bid it speed. 
To exhilarate the spirits, amusement, like champaign, 
should be taken in moderate quantities : excess ren- 
ders one stupid. Epsom, — balls, — two delightful din- 
ners, and a petit souper at Merioneth House last night, 
after the opera ; yet, to-day, to borrow the comparison 
of Beatrice, I am as dull as a great thaw. The truth 
is, thfit the society of Lady Clackmannan and her 
daughter is extremely wear3nng ; the former, because 
she excites one too much — the latter,- too little. Lady 
Clackmannan is fbll of fire and intelligence ; subdued, 
indeed, by the high-breeding of elclusivism; but your 
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mttention is not kept the less painfully on the stretch 
because her eloquence is couched in a voice as low in 
tone as one of Breguet's dumb repeaters ; nor does her 
fhttering eye hold you less potently inthralled because 
It is one that fixes only her intimates, and never wan- 
ders over the crowd. To pass a day with her is look- 
ing on a piece of intricate clock-work ; you feel sure 
that, while the automaton perfoitns its functions with 
measure and deliberation, wheel within wheel, and fly- 
er upon flyer, are labouring prestissimo withm. As to 
Lady Alicia, her childish simplicity is a perpetual gath- 
ering of prilnroses — an insipid, scentless flower, not 
worth stoopinff for ! 

I wonder who was the rather sallow-looking, silent, 
but certainly distinguished man, whom George Hanton 
brought with him to help us through our sandwiches 
at Epsom, and whom Lady Clackmannan appeared so 
anxious to engross 1 While she engaged him in ah 
eager conversation on her side of the carriage, Hanton 
wluspered to me, with a glance at our small silver 
sandwich-box and bottle of sherry, " If one were not 
afraid to be seen in their society, there are people to 
be found at Epsom, who, instead of coming to see their 
bets decided, with a sandwich or two in the carriage, 
to avoid being too hungry for dinner, make a refi^Tar 
party of pleasure of the Derby, and bring down huge 
baskets from Gunter's -y—ydtis de volatile and iced cham- 
I>aign,---quite a dtner de campagne. To see them gor- 
mandizing in some of the carnages you would suppose 
a famine at hand. I am convinced certain persons 
come to Epsom only to eat !^^ — And, having swallowed 
the remaining anchovy sandwich in the box, away 
went Mr. Huiton; and I actually saw him afterward 
talking to the Ronsham Greshams, and devouring a 
plateful of tongue and chicken on the step of the family 
coach. 

Epsom certainly presents a brilliant spectacle. Such 
an effusion of animal spirits in man and beast — such 
movement — such excitement ! Every one eager to be 
the last seen in town, and the soonest on the course ; 
Tunning the seventeen miles as if it were a heat. Tiien 
80 many pretty dresses — so many pretty women, com- 
bined with fresh air, sunshine, and the sudden outburst 
into the country from the thraldom of town, render the 
day of the Derby a univereal fidte. The money to be 
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made, — ^the money to be lost,-— not only on the event of 
the race, but by the use and abuse oi horses and car- 
riages, finery and feeding, sets all the world in motion. 
The widely-spreading course, variegated with colours 
of every hue, — tlie sight of joyous faces, — the sound of 

*** Ladies* laughter coining through the air ;*' 

the freshness of the crushed grass, — the springiness 
of the whole scene, — fill one with cheerful thoughts. 
Above air, the rare assemblage of fine horses, which 
start with the fine gentlemen (placing the fine gentle- 
men, in sporting term, second) to meet the running horses 
at Tottenham Comer! Altogether, what an air of 
prosperity, — what excess of luxury, — and what a con- 
trast to the state of things I have of late years been 
compelled to witness ! Yet,, if the truth were told, 
there is six times as much spirit of enjoyment in the 
ragged regiment of spectators gracing similar scenes in 
Ireland ; and if they sometimes close in strife and dis- 
order, it is that the contrast afibrded by such rare occa^ 
sions of diversion to the humiliations of daily life proves 
too exciting for the reason of the unreasoning. 

I wonder whether foreigners are as much impressed 
as I was by the coup tTonl of the Epsom course. No 
other occasion presents the English populace (aristo- 
cratic and plebeian) to their view under so vivacious 
an aspect ; thrice vivacious to me, who, for so many 
years, have inhabited a half-populated district, and 
written myself down an ennuyee. 

It was odd enough, by-the-way, that Lady Clack- 
mannan should not mtroduce to me her sallow friend ; 
for she has been kind enough to present me to her 
whole acquaintance. But this one man, whom, by her 
manner of addressing him, she evidently values, she 
keeps to herself. I saw him again, for a moment, at 
Lady Bruce^s ball, looking, as before, dry and discon- 
tented, though courted' by all the finest of the fine 
ladies ; and ne was opposite to me at supper at Meri- 
oneth House, where it was impossible to inquire hift 
name, as he must have overheard the (question. Lady 
Maria de Rawdon sat next him, flirting m her usual de- 
testable style ; and I fancied he looked as disgusted 
with her as unconscious of me. Why should one feel 
offended when a stranger passes several hours in close 
propinquity without honouring one with a smile, a 
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word, or e^en a look ! Those were good oldfashioned 
times when people had an excuse for at least a civil 
gesture to their neighbours at table, in helping the dish 
before them, or inviting them to take wine. 

Sir Jenisbn Delaval, who has just called/ cannot as- 
sist my conjectures concerning Lady Clackmannan's 
sallow friend. He certainly is one of the stupidest and 
most unobservant men in Europe! He asked me as 
many questions about the Derby as if he had not read 
a dozen different accouhts of the race in the newspa- 
pers ; whereas I saw no more of the running than if I 
had passed the day in the vaults of St. Faith's. We 
arrived late — got a bad place ; and I am not sports- 
woman enough to climb to a barouche-box, and grill 
myself an hour in the sun for the enjoyment of so brief 
a pleasure. Mrs. Crowhurst, by-the-way, was seated, 
outshining Pha'bus, on the highest box of a carriage, 
on the least prominent place of which I should have 
been sorry to be seen. 

But this supper, — I cannot dismiss from my mind the 
supper at Merioneth House. The duke was in high 
Bpints, and eminently agreeable; my little crooked 
friend. Lady Willian^ Bately, ^ayer and more brilliant 
than I ever saw her, fully meriting her title of La Lue^ 
eiola ; and every one in his best mood and temper, ex- 
cept the strange man. It is one of the happy pnvileges 

of persons so great as the thike ef M , that they 

never see people out of humour, or flowers out of 
bloom. The gardener takes care that the plants ex- 
hibited in their conservatory shall be in fullest blos- 
som ; and the guests who come to admire them spread 
their butterfly- wings, and display their brightest colours, 
that they may be invited, again and again, to adorn the 
favoured spot. It almost puts me out of patience to 
hear people like his grace observe, when some woman 
is spoken of as capricious, or man as uncertain, " Well, 
reaUy, / think you are unjust ; I have known her many 
years, and have never experienced trom her any thinf 
Uke caprice"— or, " Uncertain? I have uniformly found 
him one of the most a^eable, obUging persons of my 
acquaintance!*' Of hts Acquaintance, very probably; 
but in society less imposing, the claws of pussy's satin 
paws peep out. 

By-the-way, I did observe a little betrayal of temper, 
even at Merioneth House, the other night. We have got 
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a beautiful Piedmontcsc countess, a Madame di Camp4 
Fiorito, lately arrived from the continent; exquisitel] 
lovely, exquisitely fascinating, e/ qui fait furetir. All W( 
know of her at present is, that she is highborn and beau 
tiful. Whether mischievous or not, no one can say ; am 
it is amusing to observe the misgivings excited in certaii 
circles by her debut. The established beauties are, fo 
the moment, thrown into the shade, more especiall; 
those on the shady side of noon ; for the Campo Fiorito 
in her twenty-first year, is delicate of complexion as ; 
blush-rose, and can presume to be singularly simple ii 
her style of dress : no trimmings, no ornaments, m 
flowers, no iewels — nothing but a plain robe of rich ma 
terials — nothing but her fine dark hair. Rouge and frip 
pery are sadly put to the blush by such a contrast 
Half a dozen women whom last week I though 
charming, seem to have acquired a meretricious ai 
since the countesses arrival. Many look ugly, man] 
old, — all tawdry. Is such a rival to be pardoned 1 

The panic is considerably augmented by general un 
certainty as to her conduct and intentions. Is she i 
flirt, a coquette, or worse 1 Impossible to guess. Som< 
tremble for their lovers, some for their husbands, somi 
for their sons. Lady This declares that nothing is 8( 
great an interruption to society as the presence of ; 
professed beauty. Lady That, who, for years past, ha 
teen a professed beauty herself, has taJten refuge, withii 
the last week, in the pleasures of domestic life, parading 
in Kensington Gardens with a group of her interestini 
children. Lady Clackmannan, who cannot forgive he 
for having eclipsed Lady Alicia, says she has a melo 
dramatic air. Lady Ceciha, who attempts the hel espri 
when defeated as a belle, says she is a magnificent au 
tomaton, well wound up ; while others protest she i 
admirably got up as a ** Keepsake" heroine. 

This supper at Merioneth House was, 1 suspect, give] 
in her honour. The duke, who likes every thing beau 
tiful or clever, is prepossessed in her favour, and wishei 
to place her on a good footing with her rivals. But no 
a cnarmer of them all was to be conciliated. Insteai 
of exerting themselves to orerpower the enemy, xhei 
Bulked, and threw the game into her hands. Some 
eaffer to seem unconscious of her presence, contrive< 
only to look supercilious ; others tallied at her, and, con 
sequently, flippantly and affectedly ; wliile several h^ 
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a bad headache (the migraine of an angry French- 
woman), and could not, or would not, open their lips. 
I fancy even the good-natured duke might have, admit- 
ted, on this occasion, that he had seen certain of his 
fair friends out of humour. I observed Lady Clack- 
mannan inquire of her nameless neighbour, as we rose 
from table, what he thought of the countess ; to which 
he replied, with an air of indifference, that he had 
known her some years ago, at Genoa. 

'* Apparently vou do not admire her so much as the 
rest of the world V persisted Lady C. 

"On the contrary," he replied, "I have long con- 
sidered ber the most beautiful woman of my acquaint- 
ance; but I am not easily infatuated by a woman 
merely beautiful." 

It is curious enough that, with all our proverbial 
coldness, no people are subject to such fever-fits of 
enthusiasm as the EngUsh, — fever-(it« much resembling 
the boiling-springs among the snows of Hecla. When 
we do run mad, it is very mad indeed. But oiur engoue- 
mens are, for the most part, imitative. If we do not in- 
vent fashions, we readily adopt them; and seldom 
throw up our caps in honour of an artist till his fame 
is buoyed over the channel, upon the applauses of the 
whole continent. Taglioni, Sontag, Paganini, Heberle, 
were worshipped in London, not as the most accom- 
plished peirformers of their time, but as the idols of 
Paris, Berlin, and Naples; and we should have cared 
Uttle, perhaps, for the charms of the Cohtcssa di 
Campo FioTito, had it not been for a puff-preliminary, 
which appeared accidentally in the Morning Pasty the 
day she first appeared at Almack^s, giving an account 
of a fatal duel fought in honour of her heaux yeux, last 
season, at Florence. 

This morning I have had the happiness of a visit 
from a very dear friend, Lady Southam, who is come 
to town to take her turn as lady-in-waiting; still the 
same kind, amiable, straightforward person as when, as 
Lord RandaU^s- daughter, she used to lecture Armine 
and myself, in Staffordshire, in the tone of an elder sis- 
ter, ten years ago. Never was any woman so little 
cadculated for a life of courtiership. Absent, indolent, 
careless of appearances, the pom[» and vanities of life 
are to her absolutely encambering ; and wlien- 1 ven- 
tured to ask her, in all the frankness of our boudoir 
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tite-a-iHey whether she regretted her appointment, she 
candidly answered in the affirmative. 

"Nothing can be more amiable,*' said she, "than 
those I have the honour to serve ; nothing lighter than 
the duties I am required to perform. As far as regards 
Windsor or St. James's, I have not a complaint to 
make. But my position in the world is alter^ for tho 
worse. Peddle attribute to me an influence I do not 
possess; and \^ich, if I possessed, Lord Southam 
would never wish to see me exercise. They ask of 
me the most unreasonable things. People, with whom 
I have the slightest possible acquaintance, write to me 
to procure them invitations, places, preferment, and fa- 
vours of every sort and description. My life is a per- 
petual • No !'— or, rather, a perpetual study of the art of 
implying a negative without offence. While others of 
/my brother and sisterhood are trying to magnify their 
' importance in the eyes of the world, my chief business 
is to be bought twice as little as they choose to sup- 
pose nie." 

*1 1 can conceive," said I, " that your pride will not 
allow you to be a frequent petitioner; still, you must 
have many opportunities of obliging witl^out compro- 
mising your own dignity." 

" Less than you would suppose ; and quite as little 
incliiuition to profit by them. My comfort in society is 
destroyed by an unavowed dr«ad that prevails of my 
espionage. In mentioning some trivial fact, people 
take the liberty of entreating me not to repeat it; 
which, being interpreted, means, ' Pray, don't tell the 
queen ;' whom I should just as soon think of -accosting 
with a recital of such trash as mentioning it in my 
prayers. Even my friends exchange significant looks 
m my presence, as much as to say, ' Take care — ^you 
forget whom you have here — ^you are getting your- 
selves into a scrape ;' and last winter. Lady Emuy Sun- 
derland actually taxed me with having acquainted her 
majesty that Mr. Sunderland had a staU at the opera :-^ 
a fact which, as the queen disapproves of dissipation in 
the clergy, was supposed to have kept them away from 
the Pavmon balls.^' 

So much for the delicate distresses of a lady-in-wait« 
ing ! I must now occupy myself with mine. Having % 
new dress to order for Lady Sittingboume's breakfast, 
to which Herbert has consented that dear Armine shall 
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tccompuiy me, I shall choose for her a bonnet and 
pelisse exactly like my own. 

What a diverting morning have I derived from my 
campaion amonf the millmera! This breakfast, it 
seems, has set aU the beau mtmde vanity-mad. It is the 
first of the season ; and one would think our illustrious 
beauties had never before enjoyed an occasion of dis- 
playing their roses, lilies, and blonde or Brussels veils, 
on a green lawn. All the juveniles, I observe, are en- 
chanted with the prospect of a breaJifast ; while those 
a little on the wane, who dread the exposition of the 
coming crowsfbot and first gray hair, are trying to 
creep out of the engagement. 

*' For mv part, I detest sunshine dissipation," drawled 
Lady Evelyn Beresford, whom I met at Devy's, lan- 
guishing over a chapeau paille de riz^ most appropriately 
trimmed with belles-dcnuit ; while the rubicund Mrs. 
Gresham Ronsham, in a pale pink hat and feathers, 
stood smiling at herself, like Mtilvolio, in Devy's look- 
ing-glass, the attendant handmaidens protesting that she 
was *' ravissmUe—'faite d peindre P^ Away she went in 
the family coach, nat and bandbox on her knee, lest any 
more favourite customer should induce Madame D. to 
play the traitress, and make over to a less deserving 
aspirant her ehapeau de Lor^champs ! 

1 sometimes fancy that a spirit of maliciousperversity 
instimtes the councils of the modiste tribe. They seem 
to take delight in suggesting primrose or blush colour 
to the coarse and ruddy, cerise and eoquelicot to the red- 
haired, and green or blue to the sallow and insipid. Of 
a certainty they have some cause for guignon against 
their customers! How often do we see handsome, 
^rell-mannered girls, wlio would themselves so well 
become the wares they are fated to manufacttire, stand, 
hour after hour, in a close show-room, exposed to the 
most harassing impertinence, the most perplexing ca- 
prices! The fine lady who fancies the destinies of 
mankind dependant upon the folds of her silver turban, 
commands and countermands, wrangles, disputes, re- 
vokes, and changes her mind thirty times in half as 
many minutes ; till the poor, tired victim of her arro- 
gance at length inscribes in the tablets of her brain a 
Feather falling to the right for a feather falling to the 
left ; and, on the morrow. Lady TheodoUnda returns, the 
detested turban in her hand, and the offender is aum- 
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moned beforea court millinerial, to be broken or repri- 
manded. Her ladyship threatens to withdraw her cus- 
tom and patronage, imless justice is done upon the 
stupid young person who thought proper to .take her 
orckrs ; and floods of tears are drawn down the fair 
cheeks of the poor apprentice, who has an aged mother 
dependant for bread upon her salary, because Lord 
Charles happened to pass Lsuiy Theodolinda in the 
crush-room without notice, owing (as she supposes) to 
the frightfid fall of that detestable feather. 

" The great ladies have much to answer for, madam, 
for their conduct towards us,'' said a good sort of 
motherly mantuamaker, with whom I once conversed 
on the subject. " They come to us persisting that they 
have not a ^own to wear ;* that they shall be obliged to 
stay away from some dinner or ball, unless we send 
home a dress by a particular day and hour; and the 
poor overtasked young women in my employ are, con- 
sequently, obliged to sit up another night, in addition to 
the ten or twelve they have been passing without 
rest— pale, wan, exhausted, and in danger of fkUing 
into consumption, for want of air, exercise, and sleep. 
But, when the dress is taken home, the- first thing that 
strikes the eye of the heartsick apprentice, in the lady's 
dressing-room, is a choice of half a dozen gowns, suk, 
satin, lace, blue, pink, and white, laid out for selection; 
many of them never worn. It is enough, madam, to 
make liars of our young people when they find them- 
selves so falsely dealt with. Again," she resumed, 
finding me give ear to her accusations, ** what a lesson 
for a simple-hearted young girl, such as the greater 
number of those apprenticed to me by respectable 
parents, — farmers or .tradesmen, — to be introduced into 
the dressing-room of a fine lady, and pass half an hour 
waiting there with the confidential maid ! Such dis? 
creditable secrets as she is likely to hear, such discred- 
itable secrets to see ! — cosmetics, washes, paints ; beau* 
tifications for the hair, teeth, eyebrows, complexion; 
false ringlets, false braids, false pads for every part of 
the figure ! And, from this abode of deceit and extrava- 
gance, strewed with billet-doux and unpaid bills, I ex- 
pect her to come home pure and uncorrupted, to be 
mdustrious, frugal, and, above aU, willing to forget her 

Sossession of those attractions which' she has seen thus 
isgracefully counterfeited by one who happens to be 
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bora ill a more prosperous condition of life than her 
own. Believe me, madam, a sad example is shown by 
oar mat ladies !^' ■ ■ , 

I fear I did not bear this lecture in mind when I pro- 
ceeded on my bonnet-hunt this morning, but it was 
forcibly recalled to me at Howell and Jameses, where 

Lady Christina R , whom 1 never saw by daylight, 

except half hidden in her vis-d-visj with her face sur- 
rounded by blonde, was trying on a hat. As she turned 
to recover her bonnet from the table behind her, her 
face was fully revealed by broad day from the skylight ; 
and the coating of rouge and pearl-powder was msgust- 
ing. The white lead looked blue ; and the eyes, glazed 
with dissipation, seemed the only vital portion of tho 
face. What a lesson ! what a degradation of the sex ! 

Nothing can be simpler than the dresses I have cho 
sen for my sister and myself. Herbert will have no 
excuse for renewing his frequent charge against me of 
looking like La Rcine de Golconde. 

Clarence Delaval honoured me last night by a confi 
dence of his passion for his cousin Ahcia, with which I 
could have well dispensed ; for I can be of no service to 
the young people, and shall greatly offend the old ones 
by even wishing them well. Clarence^s prospects, poor 
fellow, are far from brilliant. Sir Jenison Delaval, who, 
being a valetudinarian, will water-gruehze himself to 
the age of eighty, having only four thousand a year, can 
make no great settlement on his son ; and though Cla- 
rence is next heir to Delaval Castle and the Irish prop- 
erty, I have no desire that my good brother-in-law 
should make way for him. Lady Alicia has been brought 
up as de]icately and luxurioosly aft becomes the only 
daOghter of the house of Clackmannan, and is just ^t to 
live ini the heart of a rose, and be nourished on its per- 
fume. It will not do ! I shall persuade Lady Cecilia to 
iiend Clarence off to the continent as soon as possible. 

This hurry-skurry of dissipation makes one very 
good-for-nothing ! Not a day nor ^n hour can I make 
my own, to devote to anv useful purpose. All the world 
is talking of a wonderful speecb on the poor-laws, mado 
. by a wonderAil Lord Hartston ; yet / have not been 
able to read a line of it. I must have met this Lord 
HartJiton, for I have frequently heard his name pro- 
nounced in society ; but I cannot bring him to my rec- 
ollection, unless it be a heavy, doughy-looking man I 
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found sitting one morning with Cecilia, clattering imin- 
telligible political economy like a wordmill. I must 
read his speech, however, which, not to be able to dis- 
cuss, argues one^s self a dunce. 

It is surprising in how short a time the prevailing 
topic spreads from one end of London to the other ; no 
influenza hsdf so epidemic. The dubs, I fancy, are the 
great dispensers of gossip contagions ; but every day 
brings forth its tale of wonder — political, literary, theat- 
rical, scandalous, or fashionable ; which, between the 
hours of six and eight, is discussed with fish and soup» 
and more or less of prose, in every house of credit and 
renown, from Hyde Park Corner to Russell Square. 
As to Lord Hartston^s speech, he and his oratory have 
afforded a text for the last two days, for as much dis- 
cussion as would fill the Bodleian library. If the man 
be in earnest, I honour him ; but so many of these m»- 
duant philanthropists select a subject ad captandum, that 
I must read, mark, and learn, before I give full faith to 
his honesty of purpose. 

To-night we are to have the new opera ; and I have 
promised Lady Cecilia to be there for the first coup d^ar^ 
cket. She is so much more susceptible than myself to 
the charms of music, that I have no rigtit to disturb her 
ecstasies by the opening and shutting of a door. • My 
fair cousin's nerves are wonderfully excitable. Reared 
in the lap of luxury, as the spoiled pet of a fine lady, in 
a perfumed and overheated atmosphere, she acquired a 
morbid sensibility of heart and head, which her after- 
life was not fated, to counteract. Excepting during the 
months passed with me at Delaval Castle, Lady Cecilia 
has never indulged in any but the most enervating hab- 
its ; till at last, even her love of the arts has become'al- 
most an hysterical passion. She has wrought herself 
up, for .instance, to such a pitch of enthusiasm concern- 
ing this new opera, that I have no doubt she will be obli- 
g(^ to tranquillize herself with ether ; and I shall find 
er to-night, salts-bottle in liand, her soul ready to be 
wafted upon a jig to heaven ! 

For my part, having been a diligent auditress at the 
last three rehearsals, m^ ardour is somewhat damped. . 
What a mania for attendmg rehearsals prevails just now 
in London! People seem to find strange delight in 
stumbling their way through dark, dusty passages into 
a darker, dustier box, which, by daylight, smells (like a 
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pew at evening service in a damp country chilrch) of 
seige curtains and straw matting, in cOrder to hear a 
blundering orchestra tapped to oi^er by a cross leader, 
or stormed into tune by a fiery prima dorma ; to admire 
k Grisi in her bonnet and peUsse, or Rubini piping his 
/^Uelt0, with his beaver not up, but on. Pour mot, je 
n*mme pas mi'on me desiUuMionne ! 1 could never weep 
again at Maiibran's Desdemona, had I seen her rehearse 
it in a chints gown, with the primo vidino out of tune or 
out of sorts. 

Are not the French mistaken in their notion that the 
English are peu impressionables t Have we not, on the 
contrary, of late years; borrowed their ready excita- 
bility 1 I arrived last night before the first stroke of 
Che overture, yet every box was full : pit, gallery, 
pigeon-holes, teeming with eager faces ; nay, the very 
wanderers of the lobbies brought to a stand-still, by a 
general conpression : every inch of standing-room oc- 
cupied. Suc|i a ^ hush,** too, as preceded the prepara- 
tory flourish of the leader^s bow ; a *' sh,'' as with the 
hissing of all the serpents of Tartarus ! Not a fan to 
be seen moving in the house ; scarcely an eyebrow al- 
lowed to bhnk. I felt quite awestruck by the respon* 
sibility of the composer to such an audience ; and was 
absolutely relieved by the thundering applauses that 
followed a spirited and characteristic overture. Before 
the close of the first act, of which no fewer than four 
morceaiut were, encored, I began to be almost as ner- 
' vous as Lady Cecilia ; not from the effect of the music, 
but from the effect of the music on the audience. When 
1 saw the cheeks of others flushed with rapture, their 
eyes sparkling with delight, their hands bearing invol- 
untary testimony to the emotion of their ecstatified 
feelings, I seemed to tremble at my own insensibility. 
These people evidently heard something in the tones 
of Grim which / wanted sense to hear ; and the more 
moving incidents of the second act, which, being famil- 
iar to me, I managed to contemplate with tearless eyes, 
drew floods from those around me; ay, even **iron 
tears down Pluto's cheek," by moistening the rouge of 
the dowager Dutchess of Plymouth. Lady Cecilia was 
ashamed of my hardness of heart. She, poor soul, wept, 
and shuddered, and applauded ; and right gflad was I of 
the excuse of going home to dress for a ball, to escape 
the Thodoraontade of criticism which 1 knew would be 
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poured forth by the yisiters to our box on the falliiij 
the curtain. 

Leaving the fanalici per la musica to weep away t 
harmonious agony, I hastened to my toilet, and arr 
at Lady Buntingford's, fresh and composed, just as 
first contre-danse commenced ; when, to my amazem 
I found numbers of those I had left at the opera o 
powered with emotion, smiling, flirting, chatting, 
avant'deuxing, without a trace of tears or arom 
vinegar; their trimnfiings and white gloves a little \ 
ed, perhaps, by contact with the King^ Theatre, 
every other impression wholly evaporated. The 
was a pleasant one to me, for I met Armine and 
husband ; and, though sadly sneered at by Herbert, 
the coquetry of having altered my dress after -the op 
I found him, on the whole, more agreeable than us 
Before two o'clock, however, they disappeared ; bi 
being engaged to Lord Lancaster for a waltz, had c< 
age to remain, and defy my brother-in-law's cau 
comments on the want of dignity of those who we 
ball threadbare. In one of the pauses of the wal 
discovered, among the bystanders. Lady Clackmanm 
saturnine friend, looking scornfully upon our proc< 
ings. Had I been dancing with any one but Lancas 
I jriiould liave inquired the name of the mysteri 
Mephistophiles. But I did not choose to appear in 
ested by the mere appearance of any young man ; 
would I provoke Lord Lancaster's irony by my i$ 
ranee, if, as I imagine, my sallow despiscr is one km 
to all the world but myself. There was. somethinj 
the contemptiiousness of his air as he stood considei 
my partner and myself, which my feminine spirit se* 
ed roused to defy ; and when, on the conclusion of 
waltz, Lord Lancaster tried to engage me for the co 
on, for the first time in my life I comphed. The 
tillon is a dance which, in my conscience, I deti 
Danced with spirit, it is a romping, unladylike exti 
tion ; danced with tameness, it is only vulgar and \ 
pid, — ^the ordeal of a chaperon's patience, and a lov< 
magnanimity. I have, therefore, studiously avoided 
and, illnatured as it may seem, I form a disadvai 
geous opinion of the manners of girls, and the wisd 
of their mammas, who are habitual stayers-out of a b 
and dancers of the cotillon. A widow, in such a 
sition as mine, is, I am sure, ono of Uie last pcrsoni 
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be involired in snyr such diversion ; yet I was actually 
sneered into standing up at Ijady Buntingford's ball. I 
was glad when several exclamations of " Ha, Mrs. De- 
kval ! this is the first time I ever saw you dance the 
cotillon ! tnieu9 vaui tard que jamais V* bore witness to 
my innocence; but they rendered me only the more 
conscious of the folly 1 was committing, and, conse* 
qoently, as awkward as I was uneasy. 

Still my tormentor kept his ground. ■ During the first 
three figures there he stood,— his tall, 6igjn&%d. person 
overlooking the circle^ — about as stem, cold, and sol- 
emn as Stonehenge ; nor was it till some of the romp- 
ing figures commenced, and he saw me commence my 
round of impertinence with a crimson satin cushion in 
my hand, that his disgust reached the climax, and he 
stalked away. I could have cried to think what an 
Idiot I was making of myself; but apprehension of the 
world^s dread laugh, combined with that of my super- 
cilious partner, ke[)t me in order. 

After all these vicissitudes, the pleasures of my day 
and night concluded with a tremendous nightmare; 
iwm, I believe, of unripe pine-apple and indifiTereni 
champaign; or, perhaps, who knows? an indifiTemii 
conscience. I dreamcid a dream which, al^ ! needod 
no interpretation. I fancied I was crossing, on a cruy 
raft, a small lake that lies on the Ballyshumna estate ; 
till, bv degrees, the sheet of water narrowed and nar- 
rowed into a fetid, marshy ditch, on the bank of which 
stood a succession of hoi^ hovels, such as I have too 
often seen in the original ; from which proceeded bowl- 
ings and shriekings, as for a wake over the dead. So 
narrow was the ditch, that, every moment, the raft 
seemed to jar and wedge itself into the bank, when 
hundreds of noxious reptiles were startled from their 
hiding-places, and crawled for refuge into the water. 
At last, out of all patience with my self-impelled steer- 
age, I tried to climb the slimy, slippery bank, and 
managed to make my way to one of the most dilapi- 
dated cabins ; from the mouldering walls of which re- 
pulsive sounds and smells were perceptible. Never- 
theless, the evil genius of my dream compelled me to 
enter; and there^ stretched under horsecloths, round 
the naked chamber, lay men, women, and children, pur- 
ple with the typhus ; and, in the midst, extended on the 
unhinged door oi the hovel, the corpse of a young 
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woman, already — but no ! my pen camiot record such 
a combination of horrors ! 

At length I seemed to take courage, and tried to 
sileince the bowlings and lamentations around me ; when 
sudden]^ the figure of Lady Clackmannan's strange 
man, attired in long black garments, stood by my side, 
accosting me in the harshest tones and terms. 

" Why do you reprehend these people V' he seemed 
to say. ** It is for you they are suflering ! it is to fur- 
nish plenty to your table that they are famishing ! The 
leavings of your lapdog would be dainties to sustain 
the strength of -this dving family ! Do the cries of their 
anguish offend your delicate ears ? They are tormented 
to afford you the means of languishing in an opera-box ! 
Do the exhalations of this den of wretchedness oppress 
you 1 Where would you find guineas to buy bouquets 
for your footmen, were not these outcasts taxed to 
supply your jointure? Woman! woman! — A heavy 
account shall be demanded of vou for this thing! You 
shall answer before the most high God for the suffer- 
ings of these nursing mothers,— of these young chil- 
dren ; and repay in sackcloth and ashes your profligate 
levity!" 

Having roused myself at last with a painful gasp 
from this overpowering dream, I could not help ex- 
claiming with Lear, 

^ Oh ! I have ta'cn too little care of this >** 

I have written this morning to William Delaval, en- 
closing an order on my banker for the benefit of the 
poor on his estate ; for, though I know him to be a lib- 
eral landlord, yet I, who draw so handsome a provision 
from the property, ou^ht to take my share in mmistering 
to the necessities of its population. 

We have all written and repeated till we are tired, 
that " dreams are the interludes of a busy fancy ;" but 
are they not haply something more ? Do they not infer 
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nightmare of last mght. It has given me food for med- 
itation, not e*en to madness, biit e'en to repentance. 

Seven o'clock. — Just returned from my ride in the park, 
out of spirits, or out of temper. It is beconiing too hot 
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to ride before diiiiicr; but one's hours and habits ii\ 
London arc too dependant on the whims of others to 
admit of any thing so rational as an early dinner and a 
ride afterward. To-morrow, however, 1 promise my- 
self &n early -dinner. For the first time I am engaged 
to encounter the polite suffocation of the Ventilator. 
There is to be an interesting debate ; and some good 
speaJLing is expected. 

Will those tiresome Mardsmvilles ever let me alone 1 
They have sent me a card for another dinner ; and the 
Duke of Merioneth told me to-day, in the park, that 
they stopped thrjr carriage to invite liim (for they go 
out airing together like the king and queen of Brent- 
ford), on the plea of, ** to meet Mrs. Delaval." Taken 
by surprise, ho accepted ; but I have already sent my 
excuse. What a mania with some people is the pride 
of improving their ac(|uaintance ; or^ropcrly speaking, 
adding names to their visiting- list. Tne whol^ business 
of their life seems to consist, as in a game at commerce, 
in making up a hand of blazes ! Season after season, 
they toil to convert esquires into baronets, baronets 
into lords, lords into viscounts, earls into marquises 
or dukes ! For peers, like crotchets, have their com- 
parative valno ; and, as one semibrcve is worth thirty- 
two demi-semiquavers, one duke covers at least a dozen 
baronets. 1 am constantly hearing it remarked, " How 
wonderfully the Mardynvdles have got on !" — a phrase 
which, being interpreted, strictly means, "What a 
wonderful number of their old acquaintance they have 
been enabled to cut !** 

Three o'clock, Saturday morning. — How singular an 
adventure; how stupid and unobservant I must have 
been ! But here, on paper, at least, let ine collect my 
scattered thoughts, and commencer par le commenccmctU, 

I was chaperoned in mv political d6but by no less a 
person than the far-famed Miss Randall, the bluest of 
olues, and most busy of busybodies, who scarcely miss- 
es a night in the Ventilator throughout the session. 
She has her favourite Jiook, which no one but some 
miserable novice would think of usurping; and tho 
volumes of impure air she must have imbibed sinco 
politics came into f^hion, sufficiently account for the 
pallor of her face, and the aniour of its predoiriinuting 
feature. No "blue" had ever so red a noso or so yel- 
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was a slial'I'V-lnokinj: imtsuii hi a l)la{ 
tl(Kik) till wliu li la\ a handkrrrhit r, as il 
it \v;is taken. As I j)aus('(l opposite, how 
son in the cloak civilly rcniuved the haiu 
stiffly informed me I was at liberty to (kc 
I would willingly liave refused, not beii 
settle in such close quarters with a neig) 
distinguished ; but, having no choice but 
lose my last chance, I mched myself in, 
attention to the business of the scene be 
small portion of tlie house was discerni 
peephole ; but I was fortunate that it haj 
cluae one of the ablest of the tory speakc 
shortly after we entered the Ventilator. 

It was my first opportunity (with the 
ui unimportant occasion at the Dublin I J 
witnessing public oratory of any descri{ 
Dwn my impression was that of diHapi>oir 
customed to connect such magnificent res 
eloquence of the House of Commons, and t( 
laboured but fluent specimens of parliame 
ing, I was Quite startled by the poverty, l 
;he insignincance of the reality. Of tin 
nembers it was my luck to hear, the m<a: 
letestable that the matter hardly reached 
iiension ; and even in one pointed out by f 
cheers of the house as a most valuable me 
shocked by the schoolboy awkwardness, tl 
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boisterous applauses, following the concluding period 
of the honourable gentleman's oration, served to divert. 
I was far away in the days and haunts of my youth ; 
when my' dear, good aunt Margaret, frown blind and 
curious, used to make Armine or myself read aloud the 
debates, as we sat, of a summer's morning, in our old 
horabeam arbour, overlooking the silver Trent, or, of a 
winter's evening, by the fireside, • interrupting some 
prosy speech to ask her questions of Pitt and Fox, 
Wyndham and Homer ; till 1 was brought to fancy that 

** The appUoM of listening senates to conmund/' 

was an accomplishment worthy of a demigod. I used 
to envy Grattan's daughters ; and wish — ^not that Heav- 
en had made me such another man, — no ! nor even the 
wife of -such another man (girls are always consequen- 
tial in their bib-and-tucker ambitions) — but his mother^ 
— ^a Cornelia, a Volumnia, a Mrs. Sheridan, senior, or a 
venerable Countess of Chatham ! 

These defeated projects of maternal aggrandizement 
were passing through my brain, and producing a smile 
upon my face, when 1 was recalled to myself by the in- 
tense stillness of all below and around me, and the 
clear enunciation of the new speaker, whose eloquence 
commanded such breathless attention. Leaning eager- 
ly over my ledge, I tried in vain to discover from wluch 
side of the house the voice proceeded. The speaker 
was completely concealed from me by the gallery ; and, 
overcoming ray natural reserve, I hazarded an inquiry 
of my neighbour concerning the name of the gentle- 
man on his legs. An unceremonious *' Hush !" silenced 
my inquiry; and I could scarcely forgive myself for 
having provoked such a rebuke from such a person. 
My ire was soon appeased, and my attention otherwise 
engrossed; for very few minutes served to convince 
me that now, indeed, I was listening to an orator, — an 
orator after my own heart, an enlightened patriot, such 
as, twenty years ago, 1 was ambitious to boast as my 
son. What fervour, what conviction, bringing power 
in every sentence ; the. voice of a man's heart overmas- 
tering the hearts of men ; for it advocated the claims of 
the lowly, yet obtained favour in the ears of the great ! 
An hour, — two hours, did he speak on, invariably great, 
invariably convincing ; abounding in matter of f^t, yet 
high toned, and replete with moral dignity, where the 
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more artiflcial aids of oratory were admitsible. I bo* 
gan at last to dread the fulness of his exposition, and 
wished not to be too fully convinced, lest the purpose 
of the speaker should be accomplished ; and,' when the 
cheers of the house proclaimed the conclusion of the 
oration, I drew a long breath, disappointed that all had 
been said. My mind was completely subjugated by a 
power of which I never dreamed before. 

" What think you of that?'' whispered Miss Randall, 
coming round to me, as all were hushing down their 
ejaculations, in order to do justice to the honourable 
but unfortunate member, the business of whose ** prat- 
tle" it was to be " tedious" in reply. 

*' Splendid !" said I, wishing to concentrate my enco^ 
miums into the least possible offence to the new speaker. 

'* Was not that worth coming to hear! Was not thai 
the finest speech you ever heard in your life? Elo- 
quent, manly, fluent, harmonious, philanthropic, philo- 
sophical ;" and she proceeded to string epithet upoh ep- 
ithet, in a style to have provoked the laughter of a muto 
at a funeral. Now, even -Napoleon the Great used to 
admit, that nothing chilled hun so much as the false 
enthusiasm of others ; /, the little, may confess, that, 
her rhapsodies froze the praises ready to borst forth 
from my lips. 

" Yes," said I, coolly, " a very good speech." 

" Good f — You mean divine, lummous, astounding !** 

" I mean a very able speech and speaker. Who 
was it ?" 

" Who /—You cannot be in earnest ! — ^There is but 
one such orator in the house, but one -such orator in 
England, but one such in Europe, but one such in the 
world !— Cicero, Demosthenes, Mirabean." 

''And his namel" I interrupted, dreading the explo- 
sion of her verbosity. 

'' His fitfme / His name is Lord Hartston ! But, my 
dear Mrs. Delaval, you must be jesting ! You were &9 
well aware of this all the time, as — " 

" May I venture to remind you that many here are 
listening to the debate 1" dryly observed the elderly lady 
in the cloak, apparently impatient of my garrulous 
friend's interruption; and away flounced mm Randall 
to her seat, muttering—" insolent, ridiculous, contempt- 
ible, tindert>red," &c. Ac. 

Neveitheless, the speaker on his leg« was fUly de- 
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ierring attention. As a piece of casuistry, I have rare- 
ly hettd any thing more curious than his reply; or 
more striking than his art of breaking through a few 
weak points of his adversary's fence, without seem- 
ing to attack them. Nevertheless, all his art, which 
was considerable, did not succeed in the main object of 
involving in ridicide the philanthropic projects of the 
patriot. 

At the close of the reply, the debate was adjourned : 
and I waited only the announcement of my carriage, 
which Clarence Delaval^ who was in the gallery, had 
promised to send up. Half a dozen dandies had already 
made their way to the Ventilator, and were whispering 
in its divers nooks, when the old lady, who had been 
seated opposite me, suddenly addressed a young man, 
whom I recognised as Lady Clackmamian's loug-chin- 
ned friend, with " Very well, Eustace — I am satisfied." 

** Eustace^' seemed satisfied, too ; for he extended his 
hand, and cordially accepted a shake of hers ; and away 
they hobbled down stairs together. I could not help 
fancying there was a degree of affectation in his avoid- 
ance of even a glance at me — ^but I was glad at last to 
have become acquainted with the monster's name ; and 
** Mr. Eustace" was thenceforward to be inscribed in 
the tablets of my memory among my favourite aversions. 

But, as we were returning home, the Randall sudden- 
ly exclaimed, " What did you think of Lord Hartston V 

** I told you before that he was a very able speaker." 

" 1 know. But Atm<«//— what did you Ihink of him ?" 

" From the place I occupied I could not even catch a 
glimpse of him." 

*' Pho, pho ! the place you occupied was exactly the 
one where he was to be seen. That old monster in the 
cloak was his mother, the only woman in the world, I 
fancy, to whom he shows the slightest attention. Had 
1 known it I would have been more civil to her. When 
he came into the Ventilator, and all the women about 
me were bustling about to get a sight of him, I had a 
great mind to go and make her an apology, as an excuse 
lor gettinff a full view of Lord Hartston." 

Inwardly congratulating myself that she had amended 
her intentions, 1 now fell into an uneasy state of cogi- 
tation on all that had passed. 1 could scarcely recollect 
what I had said of Lord Hartston's speech in his moth* 
•r's hearing. 

6 
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Saturday. — To-day I dined with the Herberts, quietlyi 
we three alone ; for I took courage seriously to protest 
against Herbert^s unkindness, in involving me in his 
state dinner-parties. As soon as the servants were out 
of the room, I related to them my tale of mystery, be- 

S'nning with my first impression of dislike towards Lord 
artston, and ending with my glow of enthusiasm in 
favour of his speech. 

"I knew the history before," said Herbert, coldly, 
" with the exception of your cold and hot fit ; and 1 
suppose no one is entitled to interpret the eternal ague 
of a lady's temperament, but the mcubus appointed to 
preside over it." 

" You can have known nothing at all about the mat^ 
ter," said I, angrily ; " for I have never mentioned the 
subject, even to my sister." 

" Perhaps not. It was Lord Hartston who mention- 
ed it to me ; one of the dearest friends I have on earth. 
He was rather inclined to admire you, Harriet. He 
had heard wonders of you from us. But Hartston is, as 
he has a right to be, difficult. Notliing can exceed hia 
horror of the flirting, frivolous women of the day. It 
is not for such men as Hartston to rmi a race with 
your Lord Lancasters, or your Mr. Penrhyns ; and, the 
moment he saw you ^iven over to dandies and milli- 
ners, he renowiced all thoughts of you. Lucky enough, 
as you find him so ugly and disagreeable." 

" Yes, very lucky," said I, more and more annoyed 
by all I was hearing : ** but Lord Hartston is the first 
man I have hap[)ened to meet who has tried to sneer 
me into an affection for him." 

'* LdonH suppose he troubled his head much about the 
matter," said Herbert, in his usual disagreeable tone^ 
And Armine, perceiving me to be amioyed) turned the 
conversation into a different channel. 

Lord Hartston, then, the great orator, — or, more tru- 
ly, the distinguished patriot, — is the man whose pro- 
ceedings have so much annoyed me ! And now, doubts 
less, the old lady, whose countenance struck me as so 
forbidding, will take care to acquaint him with the im- 
pertinent interruption she bore with during the debate, 
«id the levity that oflended her. After all, what signi- 
fies to me the opinion of either mother or son 1 I pei^ 
fectly remember having heard from Armine Uiat Hart- 
ston Abbey was within visiting distance of them in Bed- 
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fordshire, and that Lord Hartston had been the college 
friend of Herbert. I dare say he is just such a dry, 
disagreeable person as my brother-in-law ! 

— What a delicious day! H<^ auspicious for our 
breakfast ! Mild, ballsy, a little clouded — not too much 
sun, not too much air, not too much any thing. The 
precise heau moment for a dejeuner is past ; the moment 
of lilachs, laburnums, and Gueldres roses. But the aca- 
cias are in flower, and the roses peeping out ; and roses 
and acacias are' enough for any moaerate woman. The 
American plants, too, are at their brightest ; and Lady 
Sittingboume^s garden is a sheet of rhododendrons and 
kalmias. I like the thoughts of a breakfast, and of be- 
ing accompanied by my brother and sister. This is the 
first time the Herberts have been out with me since I 
came to town. i# 

After nearly twelve hours' pleasure, thoroughly 
knocked up! Why will people so grievously overdo 
their diversions 1 It would have been really pleasant 
to get away from the glare and dust of London for a 
few hours, to sit under green trees, and enjoy the fra- 
grance of the gardens, and the freshness of the river, 
^th perhaps a hundred persons scattered through the 
grounds ; and at seven, a cold dinner, with plenty of 
iced champaign, — and back to town again. But all 
these tents, markees, wreaths of artificial flowers, and 
▼ariegated lamps, prepared for midnight, but scenting 
the air most abominably at mid-day, — all these wooden 
platforms for musicians and dancing, tumbling, and 
equestrian exercises, — are any thing but accessory to 
rural pleasures. Five hundred persons crammed into 
the space of five acres, encumbered with bowers, trel- 
lises, kiosks, and temples, — all eager after novelty, and 
running here, and hurrying there, to listen to Russian 
bands, or stare at Indian jugglers, — would ruin even 
the garden of Eden ; and then, to crowd away from the 
roses and ^en lawn into a stifling tent, and eat tur- 
tle and vemson, and drink Madeira and lime-punch, is 
the climax of every thing disagreeable. The men, how- 
ever, seemed to find much satisfaction in their path and 
galantines - and even Herbert got into such good-hu- 
mour after some excellent hock, that, in the course of 
the evening, he insisted upon dancing with me. The 
gardens looked lovely, illuminated with glow-worna 
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lampsT^ut I should have liked it better had the lawn 
smelt less of Roman punch and ham sandwiches. 

I never saw a larger assemblage of pretty women. 
But they struck me generally as being over-dressed. 
Open — garden— daylight does not bear a great variety 
of gaudy colours. Every teint and material looks taw- 
dry and coarse, compared with the flowers and the 
skies ; and nothing seems to harmonize with the land- 
scape but simple white. I quite agree with the poet 
(Cowper, I believe) who loved nothing so well as to 
see a woman in a white dress sitting under a green 
tree. But, at Lady Sittingbounie's villa, even the trees 
"were decked out " ornate and gay ;" so that their drvads 
and hamadryads could not be too fine to do them hon- 
our. When 1 give a breakfast, every thing shall be 
fresh, sweet, and natural. We will feed under a sohd 
roof, but roam about among the flowers and birds un- 
der the canopy of heaven. 

I was rather disgusted yesterday by the conduct of 
Mr. Penrhyn. Shrewd as he is, he must perceive that 
Herbert uniformly avoids him ; yet, though he saw we 
were together, nothing would prevent his sauntering 
about after us, and ruffling my brother-in-law's rare good- 
humour. He has been staying a week in Surrey for 
the Epsom races, and seems determined to make up for 
the time lost of my society. A man who has been pas- 
sing a week in a country-house is sure to be a bore. 
After August, in the usual routine of things, a popular 
man goes from house to house, and rubs off the habits 
of each before he reaches the next. Not so at this sea- 
son of the year, when change from London is a strange 
vicissitude, calculated to make an impression. Mr. 
Penrh5m, accordingly, was full of Stoneland8---every 
thing was compart with Stonelands, — Stonelands, of 
course, obtaining the preference. Lady Sittingboume^s 
flower-garden, for instance, which, though a villa-Pant- 
dise for peris, is not to be named with the shrubberies 
and wildernesses of a place thirty miles from town. 
**The conservatories at Stonelands were so magnifi- 
cent ; thirty different species of the air-plant, and a va- 
nilla-plant covering a trelhs a hundred feet long; Lady 
8ittingboume's greenhouses looked so Covent-Garden- 
ish and vulgar !'' Then, at dinner, a fine haunch exci- 
ted his disgust ; " the venison-haricot at Stonelands had 
put him out of conceit with roasts so early in the sea- 
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Bon ; — At least a fortnight too early for Inick renison. 
A luuinch was never eatable till there were French 
beans to eat with it." 

"But there are French beans in abundance," ex- 
claimed Herbert, pointing them out. 

" Ay, ay— /orcerf ones — forced, flavourless things, 
stewed up like points eTasperges. Nothing so detestable 
as dressed vegetables with a rdti. At Stonelands, the 
potatoes were served en chemise,^'* 

Then, at Stonelands, he had met the Rossanas ; and 
we had the recapitulation of Lady Laura's lllyrian airs, 
and Lady Sophia^s sketches ; perhaps there never was a 
spot abounding hke Stonelands in subjects for the pen- 
cil ; and the Stonelands music-room was built after a 
design from Dr. Bumey ; nothing like it in England to 
give effect to HandcPs music. 

Observing Herbert to be on the fret, I gave my arm 
to Mr. Penrhyn, and walked away ; and, by way of a 
topic of conversation as remote as possible from Stone- 
lands, selected Lord Hartston's two recent speeches. 

" Oh ! you are turning politician ?" cried ne, with a 
sneer. *^l have been quite worn down with pohtics at 
Stonelands ! Lord Hartston's speech on the poor-laws 1 
True ! I recollect. Lord Rossana observed that Hart- 
ston was always building up cast-iron dens to cage ca- 
nary-birds; or, no! that was not exactly it, — was al- 
ways making gilt-wire aviaries to encage eagles ; or, 
upon my soul, I forget how it was ; but I remember 
that we all laughed amazingly at the remark. We 
were discussing, by-the-wav, for breakfast, some rog- 
nans d la hrochetle^ that would have put George Hanton 
into a fever." 

" The speech made a great impression in London,'* 
said I, disgusted with his frivolity. 

**0f course it did, because Hartston himself has 
made a great impression in London. There was such 
a fuss, if you remember, about his being lost with his 
yacht last year in the iEgean ; and when he turned up, and 
It turned out (according to the inquiries set on foot by 
the false reports) that Hartston had a clear forty thou- 
sand a year, everybody seemed determined to encum- 
ber his estate with a jointure. All the world wanted to 
marry him. But Hartston is devilish sly. You should 
have seen how cleverly he made ofT when the Crow- 
hurst made up to him. Hartston knows what he is 
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about. The marchioness would be glad enough to hook 
him for Lady Alicia ; but, like other prodigious fishes, 
he will break her line and disappoint her." 

Nothing I dislike more than to hear a man of family 
and fortune, hke Mr. Penrhyn, talk of ^' hooking/^ and 
*' husband-hunting," and so forUi. In describing others 
as matrimonial prizes, he is far more suspicious of pro- 
jects entertained against himself. He fancies himsetf 
m continual danger of being carried off by some manoeu- 
vring mamma. His game with myself I can readily dis- 
cern. He is deferring his proposals till he can make 
sure of being accepted ; and though, to any man hon- 
estly in love, and honestly intentioned towards me, I 
should not scruple to afford a hint to prevent him from 
compromising his dignity by a useless pursuit, I shall 
certainly leave Mr. Penrhyn to his own enlightenment. 

Before we left Lady Sittingboume's, Herbert invited 
me to dine with them to-morrow, to meet his sallow 
friend; but, after all I had heard and seen, 1 judged it 
more dignified to stay away. Besides, I hate an early 
obligato diimer on Sundays. I like to go late to the 
Zoological Gardens, and remain there among the last ; 
that is, among all the pleasant people. 

— ^I have been reading over the last fifty pages of my 
diarv, and am shocked by its egotism. I certainly in- 
tended to write of myself— of my feelings and percepy- 
tions : yet, though I have written more of others, and 
less of my own experience, than I purposed, I seem to 
have written more selfishly than 1 thought was in my 
nature. I have extenuated nothing of the frailties of 
my acqiiaintance, nor set down au^ht in malice of my 
own. I had intended to keep my journal for reperusal 
in old age, in the hope of diverting myself with the fol- 
lies of my youth ; but I suspect that, if this little volume 
and myself should both survive, I should be shocked, 
rather than amused, by the picture it presents. 

If anger be a brief madness, that which we call the 
season is, alas ! a long one. However sober our views 
in the commencement, — ^however deliberately we fill 
the cup, and sip the nectarious contents, yet, at the mo- 
ment we ought to lay it aside, a wild intoxication comes 
over us, and we quaff again and again, till all is reeling 
sensuality ! We mean to be frugal, — we become prod- 
igal ; we mean to be sage, — we become giddy ; we 
mean to be wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best, — and 
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aU ends in a frothy vortex of dissipation. At first, wo 
are inconvenienced by the heated atmosphere of the 
ball-room ; towards the close of the season it becomes 
habitual. At first, we are shocked by the rumour of a 
scandal; towards the close of the season we repeat 
them ourselves. At first, our better taste revolts against 
any new and preposterous fashion ; towards the close 
of the season we have exhausted these old extrava^ 
cances, and are imagining new. At first, we sh/ink 
mm the familiarity of the man who leans into our 
carnage, or enters our opera-box without ceremon;^ ; 
towards the close of the season everybody is fanul- 
iar with everybody, conversation is worn down from 
small-talk into smaller, as the gravel of the *' ring" has 
been ground into stifling dust. By degrees, people 
adopt a jargon technical as a telegraphic despatch ; uid 
to hsten to the dialogue of two persons of fashion, who 
have been frequenting the same parties and people for 
the last three months, would sadly perplex any rational 
expounder of the king^s English. Every phrase is 
couched in cant terms, conventional allusions, local 
jests ; and the fine, who look upon the cockney dialect 
of their housemaids as the most vulvar in the language, 
might themselves be convicted of the utterance of idi- 
oms derived from sources far less pure than " the well 
of EngUsh undefiled." 

The clubs are, in some measure, the origin of the 
circulation of fashionable slang. Politics and the turf 
may, and doubtless do, supply the staple of their talk. 
But, after beef and mutton, comes the course of trifies 
and anchovy-toast ; and idle people, who meet to gos- 
sip with each other on indiflerent subjects thirty days 
in the month, insensibly adopt a conventional way of 
talking, a cant slang of trivisdity, and a habit of exag- 
geration and embellishment. Trace some tale of cur- 
rent scandal to its source, and we shall find the teints of 
the picture heightened as it passes from club to club ; 
begmning with pale pink at mild, indolent, sober-suit^ 
Boodle's, and glaring^ from vermilion to crimson as it 
blushes through the Travellers' and Crockford's. The 
anecdote and phrase in which it is couched are circu- 
lated at home by the husband or brother ; and, at last, 
the ** hyperbolical fiend'' called fashion is taught to 
vent its pribbles and prabbles in a tone as jingling and 
paltry as that of the silver bell hung round the neck of 
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my lady^s lapdog. But again I am inveighing against 
the errors of others ; for I have neither husband nor 
brother to initiate me into the accidence of fashionable 
slang ; yet the influence of the season has operated as 
unfavourably on myself as on all the rest. 

I wonder whether it would be possible to apply qjie's 
lip to this said poisoned chalice, after Lady Grace^s 
fashion — "soberly!" Dr. Johnson, and other mouth- 
ers of big words, have told ns that " abstinence is ea- 
sier than temperance:" but is sobriety, — in a certain 
class, and educated as nine tenths of us are now educa- 
ted, — w sobriety a possible virtue ? 

Here are my next-door neighbours, for instance, — 
no sillier, I imagine, than their neighbours, and belong- 
ing to an order of society which the Thurtells of our 
society are apt to designate respectable : instead of " a 
gig," thev keep " a family coach." Jesting apart, they 
are people who toast church and state, pay their taxes 
cheerfully, and dole out their Christmas chaldrons and 
blankets to the poor : righteous people in their genera- 
tion, — ^thinking no evil, because thinking is a thing out 
Of their province ; a thin? for which they pay the king^'s 
ministers, the rector of the parish, and their family so- 
licitor. 

Yet, for the last ten years, nothing has Mrs. Gresham 
Ronsham, of Wrangham Hall, been pouring into the 
oars of her daughters, but a leprous distilment, flavour- 
ed with the joys of a London season. For this, the 
progress of their education has been hastened ; all 
their knowledge was to be acquired, all their accom- 
plishments rubbed in, with a view to " coming out." 
— " For Heaven's sake ! Mary, don't poke so, or I shall 
never venture to take you up to town to be present- 
ed:"— or, "My dear Jane, you have not been in the 
stocks this morning. Consider how mortified you wiU 
be, your first season in town, when you find yourself so 
much awkwarder than other prls." — " Harriet ! who on 
earth cut off that lock of hair just in sight t"—" / did, 
mamma, to give to my brother James before he sailed 
for India." — " How inconsiderate ! Have you forgotten 
that, the season after next, you are going to town to be 
presented ; and that it takes two years for a rindet to 
ffrow property 1 I am exceedingly displeased with you. 
well, don't cry ; that won't remedy the matter ; and, 
perhaps, before you come out, ringlets may be out of 
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fMhion.^ The season and its balls are, in short, the 
Mahometan heaven and its houris, promised to incite 
the virtues of these innocent beings ; till at length they 
are snatched from the governess, torn from their village 
schools and feminine routine of rural benevolence, and 
thrust into the meretricious world of London ; their fair 
shoulders bared, their fair locks tortured, their fair 
minds scribbled over by the nonsense of every flirting 
fool ; — and, amid the glare of brilliant ball-rooms, the 
Toluptuous harmonies of delicious orchestras, the fra- 
grance of exotics, the rattle, the dash, the splendour, 
the flattery, the whirl of London, the nectar foams 
brightly at their lips, which is to be tasted " soberly." 

And now, having had a peck at the mote in my broth- 
er's eye, and moralized my flU at the expense of the 
Ronsham Greshams, — away to the Zoological ; where, 
as it is Sunday, man and beast, with a reasonable pro- 
portion of the femsdes of both, are waiting the good-fel- 
lowship of the public ; that is, not the very public public. 
The public who privilege themselves by a payment of so 
much per annum, to evade the payment of so much per 
diem, are alone permitted to enter this Eden of Nor- 
Uiem Marylebone on the Sabbath day. Into sweet, 
fresh, grassy Kensington Gardens, on the contrary, all 
the unhveried human species are free to enter ; and the 
beau monde has accordingly taken refuge from tigers 
of the biped among tigers of the Quadruped species. 
While admiring the antics of the cnimpanzee, we are 
supposed to be secure from contact with apes of an ob- 
scure race, or baboons of other than distinguished ped- 
igree. 

So ! — a vastly agreeable morning I had provided for 
myself! Lord Clackmannan, who, on all days but Sun- 
days, is busy with the cares of office, undertook to es- 
cort me, and Lady Alicia was to be our companion; 
when, lo ! scarcely had we penetrated so far through 
the gay throng as the bear-pit, when Clarence managed 
to attach himself to the side of his fair cousin; and 
thenceforward I might have been at the bottom of the 
pit, for any thing the anxious, vigilant father cared to 
the contrary. We were too many to walk together; 
and as there was no chance that the marquis would 
relinquish Alicia^s arm under such circumstances, I ac- 
cepted the offered civilities of George Hanton, and left 
Lord Clackmannan to her guardianship. 
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Now, as to the arm of Mr. Hanton, I protest I took H 
with as much indifTerence as 1 should have taken that 
of " Sare Delafals," or any other equally uninteresting 
individual. I scarcely knew who was beside me, as I 
amused myself with the passing ^roUps of the highly 
unselect select, and reflected withm myself that an car 
endimanche is fifty times more vulgar in a gentlewoman 
than in the grocer's wife on whom gentlewomen waste 
their wit ; when, lo ! no sooner had we passed the tunnel, 
than, following the motley multitude towards the ele- 
phant's enclosure, we lost sight of Lord Clackmannan. 
I noticed the fact to my companion, but as a matter of 
indiflference ; for her father was chaperon enough for 
Lady Alicia ; and as to any feeling of consciousness at 
finding myself alone with George Hanton, I should as 
soon have shrunk from a tete-a-tete with my grand- 
father. 

**How horrible to watch that monster's voracity!" 
said he, after we had stopped for a minute to contem- 
plate the showers of cakes and gingerbread swallowed 
by the elephant : " how thankful one ought to be to Prov- 
idence for bestowing upon ourselves discrimination of 
palate !" And, having uttered this pious apostrophe, he 
drew me onwards to an enclosure containmg some ani- 
mals apparently out of zoological fashion, — tapirs, or I 
scai cely know what, — against the palings of which he 
resolutely fixed me ; so resolutely, that 1 scarcely knew 
what to make of a certain pressure of the arm which ac- 
companied the movement. 

"It gratifies me very much," he began, "that the 
number of weeks during which my present intentions 
have been made manifest must secure nje, in your eyes, 
Arom all appearance of a disrespectful precipitancy; 
but now, my dear Mrs. Delaval, that we seem at last so 
perfectly to understand each other, I see no reason 
why we should longer defer those mutual acknowledg- 
ments, which ought to precede all other preliminaries 
between us." 

I was literally dumb with astonishment. He was as 
likely to meet With an answer from me as from the ta- 
pirs that were routing their long noses at us through the 
palings. 

" In those secondary points, however," added he, " I 
flatter myself I need anticipate little contrariety. My 
income amounts to five-and-twenty hundred a year— 
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yonrs, I fancy, to something more — (more than dotible, 
of which he was well aware !)— and I have a comforta- 
ble, well-situated house, which we need only refurnish, 
to render it all you can wish. Our habits of hfe, in 
other respects, assimilate. We are both fond of socie- 
ty — both of the same tastes and modes of tlUnking ; for, 
though I have not yet the honour to be admitted famU- 
iarly to your house, I have had much pleasure in learn- 
ing from my friend Clarence that your table and chef 
are among the best in London. (Our ' modes of think- 
ing P) Under these circumstances, I feel our mutual fe- 
licity to be secure. Our fortune, though not large, is 
sufficient for two persons possessed of a capital house 
in town for the season, who spend the remainder of the 
year with their friends, and are not ambitious of a fam- 
ily. An occasional winter at Paris, or autunm at Spa 
or Carlsbad, might vary the scene ; and, as we shoiud 
command the best society, and — " 

" Stay !" cried I, as one of the long-nosed beasts 
made a direct attack upon my instep, which seemed to 
restore me to my recollection ; " I am very wrong to 
allow you to proceed in this way, when — " 

" No, no ! you are every thing that is good and kind. 
Believe me, 1 fully appreciate your motives in permit- 
ting me to give free mterpretation to my sentiments; 
(his sentiments !) and you must suffer me to congratu- 
late myself that — " 

" I am not aware that you have any cause for self- 
fgratulatiou,^' said 1, growuig angry ; " for — " 

" Your amiable modesty may look upon the thing in 
that point of view," persisted my admirer ; " but be- 
lieve me, that although I have had hundreds of oppor- 
tunities of allying myself most advantageously during 
the last few seasons, — though, in fact, the dowager 
Dutchess of Hampshire nearly forced her daughter, 
Lady Ellen, upon me last autumn in the Highlands,— 
while the persecution I bore for years from Lady Kath- 
arine and tier daughter has become a matter of history* 
— still, 1 assure you, 1 do not entertain the smallest am- 
bition of forming a higher connexion than with your- 
self." 

" It therefore vexes me the more," said I, determined 
to be heard, " that my own feelings on the subject — " 

But vain was my attempt to be explicit. We had 
now reached the bird-houses ; ai^d, from the circle of 
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delighted auditors listening to the geniiUesses of the 
pink cockatoo, who was sidling on h» stand in the stu^ 
thine, a whole party of the Beresfords caught sight of 
me, and in a minute I was surrounded ; my arm still 
enclosed in that of George Hanton, and exposed to 
the high-pressure of his tender gratitude. The usual 
ejaculations followed — " Isn^t this a dote of a bird t" 
— " Quite a darling !" — " Such a dear, nice creature !"— 
" Prettv Poll !" — ^^ Cocoa ready 1" — " Did you stay out 
the ballette last night 1" — " Couldn't get my carriage up. 
Stupid old coachman — ^been in the family these thirty 
years— must get rid of him !"— "Pretty Poll !"— '* Wasn't 
Fanny Elsler divine in that pas de trois P — " God save 
great George, our king !*' — " La ! ma ! what an old par- 
rot it must be— -it says, Grod save King George V — " My 
dear, parrots is like hoaks — they Hves a hage vich is 
a great hage. DonH you remember when you studied 
homithology along with Miss Sycamore 1" — " Yes, mal" 
— " Heavens ! Mrs. Delaval — did you hear that woman ? 
And they pretend that the society here on Sundays is 
select !" — " Take care — ^my dear Lady Alicia, take cate— 
parrots are as insidious as monkeys. That creature is 
maidng for your shoulder.'' — ^*' Do you remember what 
old Lady Burlington said when her macaw bit a piece 
out of her friend's arm — 'I hope to Heaven it won't 
make the poor dear creature sick !' " — " Naughty Poll,'* 
&c. &c. 

In short, I had gradually rejoined Alicia and her fa- 
ther ; and there was no immediate opportunity for re- 
suming my odious explanations. Mr. Hanton wore the 
impertment smile of a favoured lover ; and, could any 
thing have increased the ugliness of a face so vulgar, so 
common, so unintellectual, he would have been more 
than usually disgusting. 

We were soon joined by Lord Lancaster and Lord 
Hilton, and loitered about the gardens with the Beres- 
fords, making the same sapient remarks uttered there 
Sunday alter Sunday ; such as — " What a vastly conju- 
|;al couple !"—" Who 1 Mr. and Mrs. William C. V'-r- 
" No I that pair of blue and buff macaws \ What a fate ; 
to be caged in eternal fidelity as an example for ladies 
and gentlemen !" — " How those chamois remind one of 
Chamouny! Dear Switzerland! — Lord Hilton, were 
you ever in Switzerland t How enchanting it would 
be to be passing this hot day in acMe^, in one of thoee 
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d^Hcioas valleys ! Switzeriand is quite my passion. I 
mean to go to Lady Rossana's fete castumee as an Ap- 
penxeUoisey — *^ Is Lady Rossana going to give a bal 
^ostumi V* — ** Haven't you yonr card !" — " No. A fancy- 
"balli— How Iiish! how vulgar! Always wanting to do 
something out of the common way." — " Shall J get you 
invited V — " Thank you: Yes — I suppose one must be 
there," — " La ! ma ! — what'« that bird, as big as a tur- 
key, what sits so sulky on its perch V — " An eagle."" — 
** Bill, I say, yonder great beast's an eagle." — " What's 
a heaglel 1 never seed a heagle." — "You naughty 
boy ! Don't you remember the Spread Eagle, opposite 
uncle John's, in Gracechurch-street ]" — ^ Just listen to 
those ignorant barbarians !" — " And then people talk of 
the diflusion of knowledge, and tlie advantage of penny 
libraries ! Do let us go. Lady Evelyn, and see the kan- 

Siroos swallow thf'ir young." — " Do they really swal- 
w them V — " To be sure— I have seen them a thou- 
sand times." 

We were leaving the ganlens at a quarter before 
eight, to dress for dinner. Lord Clackmannan's car- 
riage coming round /irst, he and Lady Alicia left me to 
the care of Lords Lancaster and Hilton, Mr. Hanton 
retaining the most obstinate possession of my arm ; all 
three talking and laughing loud, by way, I suppose, of 
making themselves conspic*uous : when, lu \ in walked 
Herbert, ann-in-arm with Lord Hartston. Instead of 
stopping, my brother-in-law touched his !\at to me with 
the most provoking air of superciliousness : his com- 
panion looked pointedly away. 

" My friend Hartston is growing the greatest of 
great men," said Hanton, impertinently. "He has 
never lost the air with wliich he used to declaim, on 
Harrow speech-days, * My name is Caius Marcius !* " 

"I cannot laugh at Hartston," replied Lord Hil- 
ton, with more good sense than I expected from hinu 
^ Hartston is an honour to the times, and the hope of 
the country. I am always willing to take off my hat 
to Hartston as low as he pleases." 

** Probably he pleases little or nothing about the mat- 
ter," muttered Hanton, putting me into my carriage, 
with a look and smile of most provoking significance. 
And, as I tnmed off into the ring, there stood the ugly 
creature, affecting to watch me out of sight, while Lord 
gjiaxuMsXei and Lord Hilton planted themselves behind 
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him, bursting with laughter at his affected attitude of 
sentimentality. As I was pretty sure of meeting th« 
wretch if 1 pursued my intention of going, as usual, to 
Arlington-street, I resolved to stay at home ; and, after 
dinner, despatch to his ** well-situated mansion** a letter 
expressive of regret that I should have f;iven him suf- 
ficient encouragement to mislead him mto proposals 
which, for reasons unnecessary to explain, I begged to 
decline. 

At one o^clock in the morning, probably alter his re- 
turn from the marchionesses, just as I was preparing to 
retire to bed, arrives the following cool, impudent, dis* 
ingenuous answer : — 

'* My dear Mrs. Delatal, 
" I am at a loss to conjecture what part of our con- 
versation this morning you can have so completely mis- 
interpreted as to suppose me bold enough to aspire to 
the honour of jour hand ; more particularly as I fancied 
it was known to all the world that I am any thing but 
a marrying man. Hoping this little mesentendu will 

froduce no change in the friendly feelings between us, 
have the honour to be your devoted servant, 

"G. Hajcton." 

Monday. — Too cross all day to write a syllable. 

Tuesday. — Went this morning to sit with Armine, 
and found her busy with her usual stitchery, in a close, 
stifling drawing-room, with a canvass-covered spelling- 
book, a slate, and two greasy -looking weekly account- 
books, lying near her workbox. How mortifying to see 
my elegant-minded sister humbled into a drudge ! — for, 
after aU, this milder species of drudgery is more vexa- 
tious to a proud spint than actual lalxjur ; and for the 
sake of a husband who so little seems to appreciate 
the sacrifice! 

My sister*s face, as she bent over her cambric mus- 
lin, seemed rather portentous. Supposing her grave 
looks to originate in some domestic disarrangement, I 
ventured to make inquiries. 

" Any thing the matter V said I. 

" No, nothing the matter ; only the idea of your mar- 
lying that Mr, Penrhyn vexes me." 

" My marrying Mr. Penrhyn V 

"^ Herbert, you know, so particularly dislike him. 
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that I fear the marriage will cause an eathmgemeot 
among as. No doubt you are better acquaint^ wiUi 
his merits, and judge him more truly than we do; 

" Pray, let me interrupt you by inquiring what makes 
you suppose I have any idea of forming such an alli- 
ance ?** 

" Oh, Herbert and Lord Hartston say that you can- 
not be otherwise than engaged to him ; that you ought^ 
in fact, to be engaged to him !" 

" They do me too much honour bv taking so ieep an 
interest in my affairs. But I beg leave to differ from 
them. I am not engaged to Mr. Penrhyn.** 

" Then why, my dear sister," cried Armine, dropping 
her work into her lap, — " why on earth were you seen 
with him alone in ypur carriage last week, at five 
o'clock in the morning 1" 

" Oh ! are you there V said I, laughing at her look of 
consternation ; ** why, because it was five o'clock in the 
nioming, a bright, suiisliiny morning, light and public as 
noonday. I remained much later than usual at Al- 
mack's, and Mr. Penrhyn, who put me into the carriage, 
asked me, in all humility, to take him home, as he could 
not find his cabriolet. Perhaps it would have been wiser 
to propose sending back the carriage when it had left 
me in St. Jameses Place ; but, in pity to his thin shoes 
and tired face, I at once consented to set him down in 
Albemarle- street. As we passed the steps of Crock- 
ford's, Lord Lancaster and half a dozen of the elite of 
the roues were standing on the steps, — smoking, laugh- 
ing, and quizzing all who went by ; from the squeaking 
chinmey-sweepers to the gay people from Almack's. 
Penrhyn nodded to these men as we took our turn in 
the ordeal ; and, it appears, we were not qnittes pour la 
peur. The wretches nave chosen to make miscnief" 

" It is very much to be lamented," observed Armine, 
gravely, '* that so trifling an indiscretion should be the 
means of uniting you to a man of whom the best judges 
entertain so ill an opinion." 

** You almost provoke me into taking up his defence !" 
cried I. " Do you suppose that I am to be frightened 
into accepting Mr. Penrnyn because such people as Mr. 
Herbert and Lord Hartston decide that my reputation 
x«M]uires mending 1" 

Armine reddened in her turn. " My husband has a 
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true afTection for you, Harriet ; and Herbert assurer m0 
this silly adventure has made you the talk of the clubs.'* 

** A proof of what trivialities their conversation must 
consist. I wonder so wise a man as Mr. Herbert ellki 
Eiake up his mind to pass a large portion of his life 
among such empty gossips/' 

" Nevertheless, the clubs give the tone to London 
conversation. The politician, the country gentleman, 
the literary man, the connoisseur, the dandy, each has 
his peculiar club, at which the chief subject in which he 
is interasied forms the leading topic of conversation. 
Andy just as people believe a ministerial rumour circu- 
lated at BrooKes^s, they will beUeve a scandalous story 
emanating from Crockford^s." 

" But I see no scandal in the matter. Mr. Penrhvn 
sat three minptes and a half in my chariot with the 
windows down, in open daylight. Where is the crime 
of such a circumstance 1*^ 

^* It is contrary to etiquette. A youn^ woman and 
young man, seen together in such a position, are natu* 
rally supposed to be under engagements to each other. 
It will not do, my dear Harriet, to brave the opinion of 
the world. Remember that disregard of etiquette lost 
Maria Antoinette her throne, her hfe ; it may lose you — " 

" My reputation ! — Yes ! you really mean to infer 
that, after five-and- twenty years of prudent conduct^ my 
good name is injured by taking a man home from Al- 
mack's ! What mtolerable nonsense !-' 

" Forgive me if I have offended you ; but I thought 
it right you should be aware that all the world is talking 
of your marriage with Mr. Penrhyn." 

"For all the world, read Mr. Herbert and his old- 
xnaidish friend I^ord Hartston. My compliments to 
both, and tell them I shall invite into my carriage whom 
I please, and at whatever hour may suit me. And now, 
let us talk of something else." 

Our next subject was not much more agreeable than 
the preceding one. Herbert has resoled to leave 
London on the first of July ; and 1 have, therefore, only 
another fortnight to enjoy of Armine's society. 8he is 
■till eager that I should fulfil mv promise of passing a 
month or two of the autunm with tnem in Bedfordshure,. 
and still confident of my acquiescence ; but I cannot 
bear the thoughts of becoming an inmate under tbe 
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same roof with Herbert, more especially a roof where 
his authority prevails. I am sure we should disagree. 

Just as the carriage was turning down Brook-street, 
aAer I left my sister, it was suddenly stopped, and 
Herbert himself appeared at the window. 

" I wish you joy !" said he, with one of his bitterest 
sneers. 

" Thank you !" I replied, resolving not to gratify him 
by inquiring the cause of his felicitations. 

'* An ! you have heard it already ? I was in hopes I 
should be the first person to convey the joyful tidings." 

" What joyful tidings V cried I, startled out of my 
resolution. 

" The death of Lord Penrhyn. I have just come from 
the club. The old man died at eight this morning; 
leaving a clear rent-roll of seventy thousand a year, four 
inagniHcent country houses, and one in town. You are 
in luck ! I wish you good-morning." 

My unexprcss^ wishes for him were far less amia- 
ble ; but, resolved not to appear disconcerted, 1 kissed 
my hand as the carriage drove on. 1 was going to 
Smithes, for the purpose of getting a bracelet mended ; 
and, while giving my orders, m came Lady Mardynville ; 
who, instead of pursuing her business, whatever it might 
be — ^if, indeed, she had any but to be disagreeable — ^be- 
gan courtesying and simpering with such an enormous 
accession of deference, that I am convinced she has 
heard the fsdse report of my marriage, and the true one 
of Lord Penrhyn^s death. Tcrrified lest she should ac- 
cost me with congratulations before all the shopmen, 
which would spre^ the story from one end of London 
to the other, I talked so fast and so confusedly to 
Smith about the snap of my stupid bracelet, that ke 
must have thought me bewitched, while «Ae, doubtless, 
beheved me giving orders for a riviere of brilliants. At 
last I hurried away, as if making off with some of the 
trinkets I had been turning over. 

In what a curious position have I involved myself ! 
Here am I condemned by the voice of the world to 
marry, by way of penance, a man, the very idea of 
whose importance has set Lady Mardynville's knees 
bobbing ! Seventy thousand a year ! And 1, who am 
thought so rich, and who find myself so rich, with six I 
What might one not do with so classical an inconae! 
What might one not do for it, except marry an unprin- 

H2 
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eipled, heartless man like Mr. Penrhyn f I beg bte 
pai^B, Lord Penrhyn. To be sure, every one is not 
00 prejudiced against him as Herbert. I know many 
houses where he is a great favourite. At the time Mrs^ 
Percy exposed herself on his account^ no one seemed 
to think it extraordinary ; and certainly his prospects 
of fortune could have nothing to do with her engouement* 
Now, of course, every one will think him charming ; 
80 that the applauses of the world will, for the future, 
go for nothing. To-morrow, Ascot with Lady Cecilia. 

Friday, "-A. prefer Ascot a thousand times to Epsom. 
The road is less rural, but more amusing. The rabble-^ 
rout, inseparable from a race-course, is, at Ascot, a 
rustic, at Bpsom, a swell mob ; the company is more 
select 'f snd, above all, the presence of royalty dignifiev 
the affair. The prickers in scarlet hveries, who keep 
the ground, give an air of courtliness to the place > ana 
ene feels to be in the near neighbourtiood of 

* Thy foreitf Windaor, and thjr green retreBts." 

Lady Cis was not in spirits. She should not attempt 
such exertions ; for public places of all kinds are her 
abhorrence ; and she is the least locomotive person hi 
the world. No one can be a more charming causeiuse ; 
bnt, to converse like her sex, she must be sitting in her 
own chair, with her feet on her own footstool, her own 
lapdog on the sofa near her, and her own sachet of fnar' 
iehale powder lying on the table by her side. Her 
mind is so acclimaU to her boudoir, that elsewhere she 
iiecomes absent and fretful. Yesterday, she found the 
day too hot, the roads too dusty; she could not ar- 
range our parasols to her liking ; and, when we arrived 
on the coorse, was distracted by the noise of tabonw 
and fifes, and the bawling of the pea'and-thimble men ; 
and woidd have it that our horses weregoiiig to be fright- 
ened. Her ordinary movements are so circumscribed, 
that she is not prepared for the common occurrences 
of life ; and yesterday she was herself so bored, that, 
bad it not been for Clarence, she would have ended 
with boring me. Happy they who know no other ca- 
lami^ in fife than that of being bored! Yet, m this 
world of tortures and privations, how many of us pro* 
woo to oomplain of tiUu as of the greatest of evils* . 
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** AH the world** was at Ascot ; and Lord Clackman* 
naiif as master of the buckhounds, or the horse, or I 
know not what, managed to procure us a privileged 
place on the course, opposite to the royal stand, where 
we saw " all the world'' to advantage. Lady C. and 
Lady Alicia were with the king and queen ; and Clar« 
ence had the happiness of doting upon his idol through 
an opera-glass the whole of the day. Lord Hartston 
passed us twice ; and 1 observed the Duke of Merionetl^ 
who was talking to us at the time, take off his hat with 
tho deference he would have shown to a prince of the 
blood. What influence resides in a celebrated name ! 
How far beyond all ordinary distinctions of rank ! 

I perceive that the report of my engagement to Lotd 
Penrhyn has gained ground. The duke inquired of me 
when I intended to leave town for the season; then 
checked himself, observing, ^ But I beg pardon — I coQ« 
elude nothing is yet settled !" Vexed by his inference, 
1 confided my dilemma to Cecilia, who treated it at a 
delicate distress not worth mentioning. ** Leave peo]^ 
to find out their mistake,'' said she, with her usual lan- 
guid air of indiflerence ; " or, if you like it better, cat^ 
Yert the mistake into reality. You know I have long 
recommended you to marry Penrhyn." 

'* But, as he has never even hinted an intention of 
proposing — " 

** Of course not. Lord Penrhyn is too much a man 
of the world, and knows too well his own value, to fling 
his hand at the head of any woman on a short acquaint- 
ance. People of his kind are seldom in a hurry to be 
married. It is only boys like Clarence, or ola lords 
dropping into an estate and wanting an heir, who play 
the fool-hardy in such matters." 

— We came back from Ascot tired, dusty, thirstyv 
sunburnt, cross ; and doubly cross at finding ourselvee 
engaged to a late dinner at old Lady Buriington's. But 
the dmner revived us. The room was cool ; the party 
intelligent and chatty. I heard the dowager say to 

L , who sat next her at table, ** I have been mxk- 

▼ing heaven and earth this season to get that Lord 
Hartston ; but he will not be had. I have written to 
him, and told him I was godmother to his grandfather ; 
I have been ai him through evenr living creature of his 
acquaintance, from his sister to his bootmaker ; but the 
HMD is inflexible. 1 fancy he is afraid of being decoyed 
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into one of my lion-feeds ; but I hope I appreciate him 
better. Fox, you know, was my great friend ; so was 
Sheridan, so was Burke, so was Fitzpatrick ; and I shall 
go miserable to my grave, unless lA)rd Hartston dines 
with me before the season is over." 

^^So ; pray donH die while you have so good a cook,** 
Baid her neighbour, helping himself to an epigramme de 
volaille piqtie aux crevettes. *' You only want Hartston 
as a novelty — ^iu managerial phrase — to draw a good 
house for you. I cannot pretend to assist you, because 
he is my friend, and with my friends I never take liber- 
ties. But you shall have him in small change. I will 
procure you several stars of lesser mag.iitude, all newly 
discovered ; a Pole who—" 

" Not for the universe ! In spite of our dear Lord 
Dudley, those Poles are quite rococo ^ 

" A Pole whose hands were worked off in the mines 
of Siberia. He goes about in hanging sleeves, and has 
trained a poodle to fetch and carry for him. I believe 
he was a Bedouin last season — mats c^est egal. Then 
you shall have a dandy American, talking fashion, Shak- 
speare, and the musical glasses, in a style to make the 
fortune of a Margate M. C. ; and, par supplementy a fine 
lady novelist, who sends you her new work with a little 
perfumed billet, begging you will * nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.' " 

" Thank you, thank you," cried the old lady, begin- 
ning to see through her friend's persiflage^ " I will not 
trust to you ; I shall tiy and engage the influence of 
Mrs. Delaval's bright eyes. Mrs. Delaval, my dear, are 
you acquainted with Lord Hartston ? Yes, now I think 
of it, you must be. You both came into fashion about 
the same time ; and I know he is fauflle with that good- 
looking, disagreeable brother-in-law of yours, who lives 
in Park Lane." 

" New Norfolk-street," insinuated one of her neigh- 
bours. 

" Never mind where. I really wish, my dear, yon 
would get me presented to him." 

"To my disagreeable brother-in-law 1" 

" No, no ; the other. Tell him I have the greatest 
respect for him, and so forth ; and that I was the friend • 
of Fox, Burke, Windham, and so forth ; and that I hope 
to have the honour of seeing him at dinner, either the 
JMh, S7th, 28th, 29th of June, or the 7th or 6th of July.'* 
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'* I am sorry to say I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing Lord Hartston/' 

" Haven't you ? How stupid ! — ^he would have nisd« 
a charming match for you. By-the-way, my dear child, 
they say you are to marry Lord — what's the name of 
the man who has that fine property in Yorkshire 1" 

** There are so many men who have fine property in 
Yorkshire." 

^ But I mean that man with mines, or iron-works, or 
qnarries, or something or other ; the man who wears a 
great bush of hair, as if his ears had been cropped.^ 

"Your ladyship means, perhaps. Lord Penrhyn?** 
said some one, taking pity on my confusion. 

'* Do n 1 dare say I do. Salmi," turning to her 
maitre tPhdtelf ** remind me to ask Lord Penrhyn to din- 
ner as soou as his grandfather has been dead a fort- 
night.'* And, fortunately for me, in the discursiveness 
of her ideas, she had already forgotten the matter 
which brought him on the tapis^ " 1 will have the Per- 
cies to meet him. And now, mes bons amis, that the 
ices are on the table, I give you all leave to taU( about 
Ascot. Had I not interdicted the subject during dinner, 
i should have heard of nothing else ; and I detest races. 
I have not been to a race these sixty years." 

Friday, — How odiously provoking ! When the Morn- 
ing Post was brought me at bresffast, so little did I 
imagine it could contain any thing of personal in- 
terest to myself, that I ran through a whole column 
about Ascot, before I was attracted by a paragraph 
headed " Tub late Lord Penrhyn," beginning with an 
account of his *' crimson Genoa velvet coflin, with sil- 
ver-gilt handles and plate ;" and ending with, '* We feam 
that the present lord, who is in his forty-first year, is 
about to lead to the hymeneal altar the lovely and ac-> 
complished Mrs. Delaval, widow of Colonel Delaval, of 
Delaval Castle, and daughter to the late distinguished 
General Sir Richard Montresor, K. B." 

I am now, indeed, perplexed. If I send a denial to 
the newspaper. Lord Penrhyn may say, " Mrs. Delaval 
mi^ht have waited till she was asked ;" while, if I adlow 
the assertion to remain unnoticed, the fact will be ad- 
mitted as certain. I know not whom to consult. Her* 
bert is so ungracious on the subject ; and Lady Cecilia 
considers every thing so unimportant that does luA 
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moment for reflection. The vigils of the 
night leave one scarcely time to dress in th( 
for the business of the day, viz., visits and 
Then another toilet, and a dinner-party ; thei 
and more balls. The sound of an orchestra ii 
ally in one^s ears ; and full dress so habitual it. 
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less for me than for Lord Lancaster and Sir Jer 
with whom he was riding ; ample revenge ! Ye 
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fine-ladyism), I met on the stairs a fine lad 
fifteen, his eyes swollen out of his head with 
As the good woman hnnru^n-wi *^ ^- -> 
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" No, madam ; I simply afford a miserable refuge to 
an indigent family. — Have you any orders for me this 
morning." 

" Pray forgive me if I have offended you," I persisted : 
**But you have now excited my interest. Are these 
poor people in a situation to which I can afford any — 
any alleviation 1" 

" Lf you mean in the way of charity, I believe, madam, 
that the most trifling sum would be highly acceptable. 
I am working for a large family of my own, and, con- 
sequently, unable to do much for them. I provide them 
"with food and medicine, but the poor old gentleman 
'will soon require a funeral. It ought to be a decent 
one, for he is a clergyman of the Church of England." 

As she perceived by my countenance that I was now 
deeply interested, I persuaded her to relate the whole 
melancholy history. The dying man, it seems, served 
for many years the curacy of her native place, and eked 
out a small salary by taking pupils. The state of the 
times, sickness in his family, and, at length, a paralytic 
attack, threw him into distress. He was obliged to 
leave his cure ; and, from trouble to trouble, became an 
inmate of the Fleet prison. 

" At the commencement of poor Mr. Forster's distres- 
ses, madam," said Mrs. Hemstitch, addressing me, *' I 
took his daughter to learn my business ; a very excel- 
lent, intelhgent girl, much beloved in my establishment. 
The debt for which her father w;is taken up was a small 
one ; and she was in hopes that one or other of his 
former pupils would release him. 1 even wrote a let- 
ter for her to one of them (a rich gentleman, of the 
name of Hanton), stating the circumstances. He refu- 
sed, however ; saying, that he did not consider it his 
business to repair the improvidence of others ; at last, 
the sum was made up among my young people. With 
my husband's leave, I took in the poor gentleman and 
his son, who were totally destitute ; and for eight months 
past they have been my inmates. The lad is a fine, 
-well-taught, scholarly lad, and might make his way in 
the world if any one would lend him a helping hand. 
Many and many a lady among my customers might, 
with a single word, place him in a situation to earn a 
livelihood. But one or two to whom I presumed to 
apply, and who can be courteous enough when they are 
anxious to have a dress finished by a particular hour. 
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or the sending in of their bill postponed, answered me 
so harshly that I was discouraged. I was stupid 
enough, however, to write again to Mr. George Hanton 
in favour of the lad, who is his godson : and he offered 
to employ him in his stables! Employ the son of his 
gray-headed tutor in his stables ! — when, as Caroline 
Forster said, her father and mother had sat up with him 
niffht after ni^ht, when he was a sickly youth ; and, for 
allhe knows m the world, he is indebted to the labours 
of the poor curate. 8uch, madam, is the great world ! 
^Have you any orders for me this morning ?" 

My onlers, of course, regarded the Forster family. 
Thank Heaven, I have now an honest excuse to myself 
for the contempt with which I have always regarded 
George Hanton. 

— So ! — half a dozen letters of congratulation on my 
approaching marriage to Lord Penrhyn ! It is easy to 
write and contradict the report ; but 1 am beginning to 
feel seriously annoyed by the predicament in which I 
am placed. I learn from the newspapers that tlie late 
lord is to be conveyed to-morrow to the family vault ; 
after which, I conclude, my lord will make his reap- 
pearance in public, and, of course, save me the trouble 
of further vindication. Considering the intimate terms 
on which we stand, perhaps it would be better if I at 
once frankly alluded to the report. He might, however, 
imagine it a rtise to bring on a proposal — men are such 
coxcombs. There lives not the one to whom I would 
again sacrifice myself in marriage ; or /, at least, have 
not at present the honour of his acquaintance. 

If the affairs of Cupid do not flourish in my establish- 
ment, I suspect they are proceeding with much alacrity 
ehez mes voisines. Signor Bravura^s cabriolet is no long- 
er the only one stationed at the door of Mr. Gresham 
Ronsham. From twelve o'clock till three, a vehicle of 
that flash-dandy description which makes one suspect it 
to be hired for the season, is in constant attendance. As 
soon as the family coach rumbles off on its daily round 
of visitationing and park-grinding, off gallops the cabri- 
olet, as never well-bred cabriolet was heani to gallop ; 
and at seven o'clock, so soon as the well-inhabited 
quarters of the town begin to send forth fumes of soup 
and patties, back gallops it again; and a hero, with 
well-died whiskers and mustaches, and well- varnished 
shoes, leaps out, leaps in, and the ding-dong of the din- 
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ner-bell commences. When I return home at night 
from a party, if lights are still burning in the drawing- 
room of the Gresham Ronshams, the ^loping horse is 
sure to be pawing impatiently at the Gresham Ronshams' 
door ; strong symptoms of a courtship in the family ! 
and, from a little feverish, anxious patch of red on the 
cheek of the second daughter, I suspect Miss Augusta 
to be the favoured Dulcinea. I must inquire of Lady 
Farrington ; and, as I never find a syllable to say to her 
"When we meet, the subject will be a trouvaille. — 

— How good, — how very good of him ! I mentioned 
the story of the Forster family to Herbert, with the 
Tiew of procuring his advice and assistance in disposing 
of the poor boy, when released from attendance on his 
father; and my brother-in-law promised to think the 
matter over, and in a week let me know the result of 
his cogitations. 

To-day I went to Mrs. 'Hemstitch, ostensibly to 
order a gown, but in reality to Icam the state of the 
old man, without the ostentation of playing the benefac- 
tress. I did not intend to proceed immediately to the 
subject, — the good woman is so blunt and strange! 
But the moment she could get rid of the dowager Dutch- 
ess of Hampshire, who was trying to persuade her to 
make a dress with seven breadths out of eight yards of 
8eweH and Cross's cheap narrow satin, she hurried to 
me with a face so radiant with joy, and such a profusion 
of thanks, that 1 hardly knew what to make of her. 

" Such a provision ! such a windfall ! so much above 
the poor boy's expectations — ^though certainly not above 
his Qcserts. I am sure, madam, 1 am as grateful as if 
it were a son of my own. As to poor Caroline Forster, 
she has been crying for joy all night, and the old gen- 
tleman seems quite revived. He wants to get up and 
be dressed, but the apothecary has forbid it." 

By degrees, I obtained an explanation. Yesterday 
morning, George Forster was sent for to Lord Hart- 
ston's office in Whitehall, and examined for two hours 
by the secretary, as to his proficiency in writing, ac- 
counts, and summing up abstracts. He was desired to 
return at six o'clock, when he had an interview with 
l^ord Hartston himself, and the welcome intelligence 
that he was appointed to a clerkship of seventy pounds a 
year, in an office holding out prospects of sdvancement. 
*'' Your salary will commence from this day," said hi» 

I 
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lordship ; " your duties, when I find it expedient to gri^ 
you notice. At present they will be performed by 
young man attached to my own establishment/^ 

How I long to thank him for the considerateness wi 
which he has performed this benevolent action! But 
keep stern guard over myself; and will not be betray* 
by my feelings into what he may fancy an attempt 
deprecate the ill opinion he has formed of me. Mea 
while, libre a mot to feel as grateful as I please. 

— Among the few persons in society whom I real 
dislike, are Lord Lancaster's mother and sisters. Th( 
are all three handsome and clever ; but 8teei)ed to tl 
lips in persuasion of their own superiority. They hai 
instituted themselves sole priestesses of the temple < 
fashion ; and such pretensions render tliem at once u 
easy and disagreeable. They cannot at all times sccu: 
the worship of a foreign prince or a Duke of MerioneU 
and to the lesser ^reat they are so uncertain, so supc 
cilious, that nothmg can exceed their unpopularit 
The inaffability of the two girls is already beginning 
assume a pinched, soured, discontented turn of coimt 
nance, which has made them old before their time, 
meet these people frequently at the duke's, at Lac 
Clackmannan's, and other select plac(;s, but have be< 
careful to avoid seeming to seek their acquaintance 
for they have a way of fixing upon one a stony, unre 
ognising look, intended to mark the must pre-eniine 
contempt. 

To-day, to my great amazement, as I was writir 
notes in my drawing-room, " Mrs. Percy and Lady M 
ria Lancaster" were announced ; and, without any fu 
ther attempt at introduction, I received from tlie latt« 
a very gracious courtesy. I could by no means unde 
stand the visit ; for Mrs. Percy has scarcely made In 
appearance here for the last month ; or, to speak moi 
correctly, from the time Lord Penrhyn began to pay n 
attention. 

" Is not this a pretty house V said Mrs. Percy, a 
dressing her companion as soon as they were S(>ated. 

Lady Maria raised her eyeglass, glanced round tt 
room, and muttered a scarcely intelligible — " Very !" 

" Quite like one of Giroux's baby-houses !'* 

Anodier glance, and another faint " Very !" 

'* One longp to put it all under a glass shade.'* 

Another glance— no answer. 
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** And such exquisite flowers ! One fancies one's self 
at le marche aux Jleurs /" 

A smile — no answer. 

" I am rather out of conceit with my flowers to-day," 
said I, determined to take some part in the conversa- 
tion. ** Colviie seems to think that any plant, if forced 
and out of season, must be acceptable. Certainly we 
are glad to have violets in February, qpiignionette in 
March, and moss-roses in April, fiut when they send 
me dwarf dahlias in June, it provokes me exceedingly. 
One does not wish to be reminded of the autumn a day 
earlier than is necessary ; and a dahlia is, at all times, a 
frightful, scentless thing for a drawing-room." 

**You have so much poetical sensibility!" sneered 
Mrs. Percy. " For my part, I can content myself with 
a flower-pot and green leaves, a bush of old-man, or a 
daffy-down-dilly. 1 don't pretend to know one flower 
from another. They all serve to fill up a conservatory 
or a garden ; and, when well imitated by Batton, look 
equally charming in one of Herbault's patlle-de-riz hats. 
DonH you think so. Lady Maria 1" 

Lady Maria smiled approvingly, but uttered no audible 
answer. 

" Whom have you next door to you, Mrs. Delaval ? I 
declare I hear somebody screeching * Dove sono,^ half 
a tone too high I What a neighbour to sufler under ! Do 
listen. Lady Slaria — how dreadful !" 

u Very." 

" If 1 were in your unfortunate case, Mrs. Delaval, I 
would put down straw, and protest that somebody in the 
house had a brain-fever, to silence the people." 

*' In Ijondon, one is oWiged to bear and forbear with 
one's neighbour.". 

** Uo you know that Lady Evelyn Beresford ties up 
her knocker the moment hers come to town ; and if she 
hears they are going to have a concert, sends in Sir 
Henry Halford's compliments, and he will not answer 
for the consecjuences. 1 beg your pardon, L.idy Maria, 
for now T remember Lady Evelyn is your cousin." 

" Is she V 

" Of course she is. Old Lord Rockwell's daughter, 
you know." 

" W'e do not visit her." 

At this moment, to my great annoyanjce, the serv^ts 
announced Lady Mardynvule. The woman has no right 
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to call on me, for I have never intruded upon her ; and 
when she courtesied into the room, 1 felt convinced she 
would try to fasten her acquaintance on Lady Maria 
Lancaster, or commit me in some other way, equally 
provoking. While she gabbled through her opening 
compliments, Mrs. Percy and her friend sat exchanging 
looks of disgust ; more particularly when she suddenly 
launched into#ertain family histories— of her son, Er- 
nest Augustus, having won the rowing-match at Eton ; 
and her little boy, William Henry, having the chicken- 
pox, which made her very uneasy, on account of her 
daughters, Adelaide Ida and Sopliia Matilda. 

"But, my dear Mrs. Delaval," cried she, suddenly 
interrupting herself, and looking round, as if to ascer- 
tain that none but friends were present, " I must not 
forget that I came here expressly to offer you my con- 
gratulations.** 

" On what account 1" said I, resolved not to appear 
too readily conscious. 

" Oh, my dear madam ! it is impossible you can af- 
fect ijporancc, when all London is talking of it." 

" If you allude," said I, gaining courage, *' to an idle 
paragraph which appeared in one of the morning pa- 
pers, allow me to assure you that it is as groundless as 
such reports generally prove to be." 

" You quite surprise me !" cried Lady Mardynville, 
trying to look arch ; " for, I assure you, when I com- 
plimented Lady Cecilia Delaval last night, at the An- 
cient Concert, she did not affect to deny it." 

" She probably did not think it worth while," said I, 
vexed to notice the significant smiles passing between 
the Percy and Lady Maria ; " being aware that no one 
has given it a moment's credit." 

" And then your brother-in-law, Mr. Herbert — I stop- 
ped him yesterday, as he was going into Arthur's ; and 
ne answered my felicitations by saying, jokingly, that, 
whenever the ceremony took place, I should officiate 
as one of the bridesmaids." 

Again Lady Maria executed a languid smile. 

" Are you goinc to the Duke of Merioneth's to-mor- 
row !" said I to Mrs. Percy, hoping to change the con- 
versation; but Lady Maidynville had already begun 
another speech. 

" But, my dear Mrs. Delaval, what will you say when 
I tell you that Lord Penrhyn^s old aunt, Mrs. Margaret 
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Penrhyn, goes about telling every one that the family 
are quite enchanted with the match; for that her 
nephew had an unfortunate liaison with some married 
woman, to which his own marriage would, of course, 
put an end." 

"I should say that Mrs. Margaret Penrhyn knew 
even less of her nepliew's affairs than the rest of the 
world," I repUed. Then, scarcely daring to look Mrs. 
Percy in the face, I renewed my question about the 
Duke of M. 

" 1 beheve there is nothing at Merioneth House to- 
morrow night ?" said she, coolly addressing Lady Maria. 

" Nothing," replied her ladyship, calmly. 

" Nothing at Merioneth House" I persisted ; " but the 
duke gives a small dejeiiner at his villa." 

*^You are mistaken," said Lady Maria, with a smile 
of contemptuous superiority. 

** It is some dcjeHner at Lady Sittingboume^s ; and 
people have made confusion," said Mrs. Percy. 

*' No ; the dSjei^ner is at Hazlebank," said I, calmly. 

*' The duke was half an hour in our box, at the French 
play, last night. J assure you he has no breakfast to- 
morrow at Hazlebank or elsewhere," retorted Lady 
Maria. 

'l\iming to my writing-table, I now quietly placed in 
her ladyship's hands a billet, containing the following 
hues : — 

" Pray, my dear Mrs. Dclaval, do not disappoint me 
of the pleasure of your company on Thursday next. I 
shall breakfast at Hazlebank at four, — en petit comtii^ 
my own family, the Clackmannans, Rossanas, Campo 
Fioritos, all our own set. Faithfully yours, 

" Merioneth." 

Lady Maria looked aghast, Mrs. Percy indignant. 

"What an absurd arrangement!" cried she. "A 
breakfast at four o'clock to spoil your dinner ; and an 
afternoon spent in talking Pastor Fido among the roses 
and lilies." 

"' I am so fond of plants, that I could not pass my 
time more agreeably." 

*' How very delightful !" ejaculated Lady Mardynville, 
who had remained dumb during our dispute. " What 
an enjoyable little party ! Nothing I have more at heart 

12 ^ 



strange as to hv unaciiiiaiiitcd vith his 
ncili; the straii^rf woman j)robal)ly t^'nti 
lar degree of contempt for the party, ii 
Brace could sit for half an hour without 
by an invitation to his breakfast. It w 
to me when the trio rose to go away, 
quitted Mrs. Crowburst's side to-day in 
lo do her jwtice, does look like an ange 
to take a tarn with me ; when I mentio 
d prapas of the skies falling, his sister, 
done me the honow of a yisit 

** GtUed upon you with Mrs. Percy ? 
**I wonder what mipertinence was on tl 
thenHI Beware of them! Maria and Mi 
play Mrs. Candour and Lady 8neerwell 
actresses that ever graced the stage." 
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After dinner, before dressing for Al 
ttid sat an hour with Cecilia, who is 
''nervous;*' that is, out of humour, 
dackmannans suspect her of encoun 
attachment to his cousin Alicia ; " Altl^ 
ought to be well aware,'* she observes, 
is wholly in opposition to my principles 
of cousins intermarrying." 
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after year, at Clackmannan Court, till the two silly 
creatures fancied they must be intended for a pair. I 
am always reproving my son, — always watching him, 
always tormenting lum and myself. I see how it will 
be ! — I shall be worn out before the season is over ; and 
there will be an eternal brouillerie between the Clack- 
mannans and myself. My dear Harriet, see what you 
can do for me with the young people." 

** Why not send Clarence abroad, as you intended V 

*' Send him ! Clarence will be of age next month. 
Can I pack him up like a portmanteau, and despatch 
him to Paris against his willt He positively declares 
he will not leave England till he has come to some ar- 
rangement with Alicia. There will be a clandestine 
engagement, a family esclandre^ and I shall die of one 
of my nervous attacks." 

And nothing but a dose of ether preserved her from 
a fit of hysterics on the spot. By degrees, however, 
we becan to talk of other things ; — the breakfast at Ha- 
zlebank, — the Lancasters, — Mrs. Crowhurst, — and, at 
length, I tried to persuade her to dress and accompany 
me to Almack's. 

" Dress ! — how can you be so inconsiquente t I am 
horribly ill. I have been sitting in my peignoir all day. 
I have not even had the bUnds up. I nave not seen a 
creature except Halford. Dress ! I could just as soon 
ascend Mont Blanc." 

"But you will have an opportunity of seeing how 
things go on between Clarence and his cousin." 

" My dear child, I do know how things go between 
Clarence and his cousin." 

" But, if the duke is there, he will probably ask you 
to Hazlebank, and you are so fond of a partie de cam- 
pagne.^^ 

"Yes, but not at a few hours' notice. The great 
pleasure of those things is a demie-toilette hien fratche, 
and very striking. There is no surer criterion of taste 
than a pretty demie-toilette. And I really have nothing 
new for to-morrow. No ! pray don't talk about dres- 
sing. What o'clock is it V 

** Not ten, — you have plenty of time. Ring and give 
orders to Gabrielle." 

" Impossible — quite impossible. My nerves are per- 
fectly shattered. I am not even sure that I have a 
ticket. I have not been there this fortnight. Is this 
the first of a new subscription 1" 
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" No ; the last of an old one. I know you have one« 
Let me look in your cngagciuent-box. See I here it is. 
I shall ring for Gabrielle, and come back and fetch you 
at eleven." 

" Pray, do not torment me ! Even if I dress, I shall 
never be able to go. Do you know if my sister is to 
be there V^ 

" Yes ; she begged me to meet her at eleven." 

" Well, I shall make tlic eflfurt to please you. I am 
always making . efforts for the satisfaction of others. 
Perhaps I may be able to stay lialf an hour. To say 
the truth, I rather want to see Lord Wincliam or LoM 
Hartston, without writing to them to come here. I 
have been thinking it might be possible to get Clarence 
an o/tocAe-ship at Naples or Constantinople ; and one 
is sure of meeting the ministers at Almack's." 

At eleven, accordingly, I called for her ; and never 
saw her look better or more captivating. The moment 
the Duke of Merioneth came in, she carried him off to 
one of the upper benches, where no one was likely to 
interfere with her, in the way she has of appropriating 
people without any appearance of desi^rn ; and so suc- 
cessful were her little ai^aceriesj that, m ten minutes, 
she had not only accomplished an invitation for herself 
and Clarence to the breakfast, but could have procured 
one for Lady Mardynvillc, or any other obnoxious in- 
dividual, had she been so inclined. While they were 
chatting together, Mrs. Crowhurst, who affects to ])al- 
liate her impertinences under a character of originality, 
sauntered towanls them, saying, **Duke, I find you have 
a dejeknery to which no one is to be invited; which 
makes me, of course, determine to be of the party. 
Say ' ves,' with a good grace, and tell me how happy 
you shall be to see me.'^ 

" Most happy, on any other day ; to-morrow, pas pos- 
sible. I have no permission to extend ray invitations.*' 

" Permission? from whom?" 

" That is not my secret. When you give me one to 
keep you shall find me equally faithful to the trust." 

And he recommenced his conversation with Lady 
Cecilia, in a tone that rendered it impossible for Mrs. 
Crowhurst to renew her attack ; so away she went to 
flutter, **like an eagle in a dovecot," the flock of 
pigeons she has marked as her own among the lord- 
hng^ and boy-honourobles. 
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But my own turn was coming. I trust and believe 
that nothing is more indifferent to me than the homage 
of such a man as Lord Penrhyn, whom I neither like 
nor respect; and I should indeed despise myself, if, 
independent as I am, his recent accession of impor- 
tance could alter my intentions towards him. Never- 
theless, I must own myself deeply piqued by the line 
of conduct he has taken up. I did not dream of meet- 
ing him at Almack's ; it was hardly decent, I think, that 
he should appear at a ball so soon after his grand- 
father's interment. In these times, few men care for 
their grandfathers ; but, les hiensSances avant tout ! We 
parted intimate friends. He was with me in St. James's 
Place an hour one morning after that unlucky drive 
from Almack's ; chatty, agreeable, empresse as usual,-^ 
if not quite a declared lover, as nearly so as possible. 
He came to our box, at the opera, on the Saturday 
night, and sat there a fixture, comme d rordinmn. On 
the Monday Lord Penrhyn died, and of course I saw no 
more of him. 

Last ni^ht, at Almack's, having just finished a waits 
with my little cousin Clarence, I was proceeding on lui 
arm into the tea-room, when in the doorway, bM^ 
suited as night, or an inheriting peer, stood his lord* 
ship. I expected he would extend his hand, as usual, 
en passant ; and almost feared I put out mine to meet 
it, when, lo ! a bow, as frozen and distant as from the 

Duke of to a new-made baronet ! I was staggered, 

and only the more amazed when 1 saw, that by his side 
stood his friend, the crocodile, houche biante! mouth, 
eyes, and ears, as usual, wide oi)en, who has probably 
circulated the history, by this time, through White's, 
Crockford's, and the Travellers'. 

Lord Penrhyn remained at the ball as long or longer 
than I did, but never once approached within miles of 
me. He danced only with I^y Sophia Rossana, and 
taUced only to her family. But I fancied, at one mo- 
ment, I saw significant looks passing between him and 
Mrs. Percy. What can be tne meaning of all this % 
Does he pretend to resent the newspaper reports of our 
marriage ? or, perhaps (who knows ?), fancies that his 
character was injured by being seen with me tete-d^-tite 
in my carriage ! 

I was half afraid that Clarence, who is preux comme 
Bayardf was going to take more notice than was deai- 
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table of the affair. He knows the familiar terms exist- 
ing between myself and Penrhyn only last week : and, 
I suspect, obser\'ed me offer my hand. Glancing at inv 
little cousin just aften^-ard, I saw his cheeks ttushed, 
and his eyes sparkhng. 

** Has there been any coolness between you and Pen- 
liiyn V he inquired. 

" Comme vaus voyez,^' I replied, as equivocatingly as 
I could. 

" I see only that he is a d— d coxcomb/' said Clar- 
ence, with more warmth than became the time and 
place ; ** I hope, dear Mrs. Delaval, you will take no 
farther notice of the fellow." 

" To cut a person is, in my opinion, to take the great- 
est possible notice of him,'^ I replied. *' I shall hence- 
forward treat Lord Penrhyn as I feel towards him, — 
with complete indifference." 

I suspect Chircnce related what had occurred to Lady 
Ceciha ; for she came to me immediately afterward, and, 
without saying a word, curried mc off to Lady Clack- 
mannan^s clique, and devoted her whole evening to me. 
This gave me an opportunity of noticing how much her 
feelings prevail over what she calls her " principles," in 
the affair between Clarence and Alicia. She adores 
her son, and dotes upon her niece ; and, though fully 
aware the match would be most imprudent, and intend- 
ing to discourage it, unconsciously lends the young 
people all the assistance in her power. She cannot 
bear to see her boy looking uneasy, and whispers, 
" She is gone into the tea-room." By-and-by, fearing 
that Lady Alicia may forget her engagements to dance 
with her cousin, she exclaims, " Remember this is the 
fourth contrc'dansc — remember you are engaged to Clar- 
ence." I do not wonder Lady Clackmannan is angry 
with her, but she cannot help it. The warmest feolings 
are still glowing under the leprous crust of worldliuess 
ahe has contracted in the contaminating lazar-house of 
ftshion. 

A charming day at Hazlebank! I soon discovered 
why the duke was so difficult in his invitations, and so 
early in his hour. The party was made to meet his 
mother ; a very superior woman, who lives in retire- 
ment at a fine old family mansion, near Harefield, and 
is treated by her family with marked respect. The 
iutchess has a most distinguished look. She reminds 
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me of Sir Thomas Lawrence's full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons. I thought her a little stately till I was 

E resented to her by her son, when I found her high- 
reeding tempered by the mildest courtesy. With such 
a mother, 1 no longer wonder that the Duke of Merio- 
neth has shown himself difficult in the choice of a wife. 

Not having been at Hazlebank before, I was much 
interested by the collection of modern pictures and 
sculptures ; still more so by its conservatories, contain- 
ing the first collection of Exotics in the kingdom. The 
duke, aware that my engouement on this point equals 
his own, was good-natured enough to be my cicerone, 
and explain all that was worth notice. Our party col- 
lected in the orangery, wh<;re he was pointmg out a 
new system of ingrafting practised in Italy, when he 
suddenly appealed to Lord Hartston, who was standing 
neiir us, for confirmation of some startling facts, com- 
pelling him to be a third person in our conversation ; 
wlncli lasted so long, by-the-way, that the saturnine 
philosopher and myself can no longer avoid being on 
speaking terms. We had an elegant dejedncr without 
effort or pretensions ; and afterward, as the evening was 
warm. Came out under tlie cedar-trees to take ices and 
coffee. It was all ver>' pleasant, the party well assorted 
— the locale enchanting. I was quite soriy when dusk 
came on, and the carriages were ordered to return to 
town. How dusty, noisy, and vulgar the streets of 
London appeared, afier fr(?sh, dewy, delightful Ilazle- 
bnnk ! I met Mrs. Percy afterwanl at Mrs. Harring- 
ton's ball ; who, when she heard that we had had nei- 
ther music, dancing, tumbling, nor sillabubs, at the 
duke's, exclaimed — "A vousfaismon compliment o( your 
breakfast. I am really gratefid to the duke for not in- 
volving me in so hunuirum an affair." 

— I am ashamed to admit how much I feel annoyed 
by this business with Lonl Penrhyn. I never wished 
him to propose to me, or to have the renown of having 
refused him ; but quite as little did I wish him toassujme 
the ton<' of having refused me. His deportment at Al- 
niack's will, at all events, lead people to suppose that 
he resents the rumour of our marriage as ansing from 
myself. Altogether, I am out of spirits. On ^fonday 
my sister leaves town for Bedfordshire ; and, though I 
have been unable to persist in my intention of declining 
my projected visit, I cannot bear the thoughts of part- 
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ing with her, now I have ascertained from personal ob- 
servation how uneasy is the life she leads with HerberL 
^In spite of his talents and good qualities, her attachment 
must eventually give way under the influence of his de- 
testable temper. 

Saturday, — How strange ! — I had agreed to dine qui- 
etly at the Herberts^ to-day ; and, giving up the opera, 
to pass the evening with Armine. Their hour is seven, 
ana I was punctual; but my brother-in-law was still 
out. Half past seven,— eight, — ^half past eight, — no 
Herbert ! Armine grew horribly uneasy, for Henry is 
punctual to a fault, and to a still greater fault exactive 
of punctuality in others. The butler came in twenty 
times to know if dinner was to be served ; the children 
cried at being sent to bed without kissing papa ; and at 
length Armine thought it would be civil to me to pro- 
pose sitting down to dinner. As 1 oftener dine at nine 
this hot weather than any other hour, of course I took 
pity on my poor sister^s fidgetiness, and refused. At 
last, as the clock of Park-street cliapel struck half past 
nine, a knock at the door, and in came Mr. Herbert ; 
looking as cross as if he had lost half his fortune by a 
fall of the stocks. 

" We iancied you had changed your mind, and were 
gone to dine at the club : but Harriet would not hear 
of sitting down without you," said my sister, in a dcp- 
recating tone. 

" She is very obliging. You had much better have 
dined. The dmner must be spoiled. I could have had 
a mutton chop at a minute's notice." 

'* Oh, no ! much better sit down all comfortably to- 
gether. Dinner will be on the table in a moment. Have 
you washed your hands V 

*' Did you not hear me come straight into this room 
as I entered the house ?" 

' " Is any thing the matter V interposed I, stoutly ; " has 
anv thing occurred to annoy you ?" 
" Nothing ! I was detained by business." 
" Not disagreeable, I hope V 

"When was business ever agreeable?" he replied, 
stalking out of the room. 

Dinner was now announced; and, by the time the 
aoup was cold, Heibert made his reappearance from 
bis dressing-zooqi.; refreshed by cold water, but still 
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croB8. Only monosyllables were to be abstracted 
from him ; and, by the thne he had helped us, in the 
second course, to a p-een goose— done, not brown, but 
black — ^he relapsed mto total silence. Armine and I, 
who had been talking together for three hours, had ex 
hausted our gossip. We formed a charming family 
party. At last, when dessert was on the table, the ser- 
vants withdrawn, and himself thrown back into his cog- 
itating chair, he suddenly burst forth into, "A d— ^ 
ugly, gormandizing egotist ! to risk his life against such 
a thing as that !" and swallowed a glass of claret, as if 
to quench the burning particles of his indignation ; while 
Armine coloured to crimson at the indecorum of his 
ejaculation. 

** You are not aware that you are taking us into your 
confidence," said I, trying to turn the matter into jest. 
"An ugly, gormandizing egotist — must designate Mr. 
Hanton. Who,^e life you consider too precious to be 
risked against Aw, we are yet to learn." 

" You have a wide scope for guessing. Scarcely a 
man about town but is worth the weight of ten such su- 
perficial asses as George Hanton." 

" You seem to be in the mood for calling names." 

'* I am suffering under great irritation. Hartston has 
been on the point of fighting George Hanton, and with- 
out doing me the honour of calling on me for advice ; 
I, who have been his most intimate friend these ten 
years past." 

" A married man is not lightly to be involved in such 
affairs," said 1 ; "he showed his good taste. And how 
has the business ended V 

" Colonel Trevor acted as his second ; and it was the 
opinion of the club this morning, from something that 
fell from Trevor's brother, that a meeting must take 
place. No one knows the motive of the quarrel ; they 
say some impertinent observation fell from Hanton as 
they were riding together in the park, which Hartston 
required him to retract. Whatever it was, after much 
correspondence between the seconds, Hanton has fully 
retracted ; but you may suppose that I could not return 
home till my doubts were set at rest. I am out of all 
patience with Hartston. What business had he to bring 
nimself into contact with such a thing as Hanton 1" 

" I am sure I am thankful to him for not involving 
you in the affair," faltered Armine, with tears in her 

K 
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eyes. ** I had not thought it possible that my regard 
for him could be heightened." 

** How can two men of pursuits and character so di(^ 
ferent, have possibly managed to quarrel ?" said I, un- 
willing to admit all the interest I felt in the subject. 

^* Pursuit ! what pursuits has George Hanton but those 
of stuffing and gambling ! To see such an animal affect 
the epicure ! — scarcely finding an ortolan or a partridge 
delicate enough for the nutriment of a body which a 
hungry wolf would not deign to feed upon !" 

In short, Herbert could scarcely find words to express 
bis indignation ; and, partly to get rid of his violence, 
{Murtly in hopes to gratify my curiosity touching the 
cause of a duel wluch cannot fail to be much talked of, 
I altered my determination about the opera, sent for 
the carriage, and departed. Dut, on arriving at my 
box, I found myself de trop, I forgot having announced 
to CeciUa my determination not to go; and she had 
taken with her Madame di Campo Fiorito, who does 
not "4ake with her," but is invariably "followed by" a 
sort of triple shadow, a cerberus of certain three dan- 
dies, who, with the two ladies, completely filled our cozy 
little box. Of course, I would not hear of disturbing 
them ; — assured Lady Cecilia I had twenty seats at my 
disposal, and withdrew in all possible haste, — secretly 
determined to go home. As I stood waiting for my 
carriage, however, the Duke of Merioneth came in 
from some royal dinner-party, and stopped to say boti 
soir, en passant. On learning my dilemma, he would 
not admit of my losing the last act of the new ballette, 
but insisted on my accompanying him to his box, which 
is nearly the best in the house ; when I enjoyed, more 
than I had ever done before, the dancing of the Tag- 
lioni. I could not resist my inclination to question him 
about the duel, of which he had not heard a syllable ; 
and seemed to feel the matter as warmlv as Herbert. 
He promised me to go to the Travellers' after the opera, 
and call on me to-morrow. I am afraid he will not get 
here before three o^clock. What could Lord Hartston 
aad George Hanton find to fight about ? 

— ^I, who am never visible to visiters on Sunday 
mornings, desired to-day that every one might be ad- 
mitted, in order to avoid the gaucherie of giving an 
exclusive order for the duke. The consequence is, 
that from two o^clock till six, my rooms have been 
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filled with all the bores in town, while his grace has 
not made his appearance! Perhaps the appointment 
was mere f agon de parler, and he never meant to come. 

Had I not been pre-engrossed by the subject of the 
duel, I should have been at once shocked and amused 
by a scene which occurred here an hour ago. Lord 
Hilton and Lady Buntingford were sitting with me, 
arranging the d quand of a little ball he wants to give 
on board his yacht at Woolwich, of which he has asked 
me to do the honours ; when in walked Count Szcha- 
zoklwonski, whom, though always wild and reckless, I 
never yet saw in such a state of perturbation. 

" A thousand excuses, dear Madame Delafals,^* said 
he, " but (sans vous inierrompre) what was it the family 
lives next house to you ; and what name was it, the 
confoimded rascals which was paying him a visit just 
now V 

** A showy-looking foreigner in a showy-looking cab- 
riolet ?" said I, readily comprehending that he aUuded 
to the daily suiter of Miss Augusta Gresham Ronsham. 

*' A beas^looking foreigner, in a beast-looking cab,** 
cried the count, with indignation. *'I beseedi yoa 
what calls he himself T' 

^* I am sorry I cannot inform you," said I ; '* I am 
equally unacquainted with my neighbours and their 
guests." 

** If vou mean a tall, handsome Transylvanian, who 
goes about with the Gresham Ronshams," observed Lsu- 
dy Buntingford, ** his name is something like Schwartz- 
kywhich. They asked leave to bring him to my ball, 
but my list was full, and I declined." 

*'Do you not mean Count Schwarzkiewicz ?" in- 
quired Lord Hilton. '* He is a friend of Lancaster's, 
and Sir Jervis Hall's ; and they are trying to get him in 
at the Travellers'. A deused knowing fellow about 
horses. They tell me he has a breeding-stud in the 
Ukraine, which furnishes half the Austrian cavalry." 

"A pitiful rascals, — a disgusting impostors*" cried 
Szchazoklwonski, in a still greater fury. ^* Unless my 
eyes strangeways deceive me, 'tis a runaway hayduck 
of my father's, which was severely flogged for stealing; 
and which would have been sent to the ranks to menid 
his moral, had he not took French furlough, and made 
off from Hungam." 

" You must be mistaken, my dear fellow ! — ^you mutt 
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be mistaken!" exclaimed Lo.rd Hilton. " Schwarz- 
kiewicz brought excellent letters here from Paris, — he 
is very well in society. I don't know him personally, 
but I have heard him highly spoken of by all our fel- 
lows." 

"No such tings!" exclaimed Szchazoklwonski, out 
of all patience ; " His a kei^, a vagabonds, — ^vat yoo 
calls a black^ards !" 

" Be cautious, be cautions !" cried Hilton ; " make 
sure of your man before you persist in the charge. 
Where did you see him 1 when /" 

" I caught a glance as he step from his cab into the 
house who is next /rom this." 

"Mr. Gresham Ronsham's, of Wrangham Hall — a 
highly respectable family,'* interposed Lady Bunting- 
ford. 

" May be or not," cried the count. " Mr. Creeshing , 
Ronshing has a swindlers in his apartments at tis fery 
minutes !" 

" Could not your friend make sure of the fact," ob- 
served the more prudent Lady Buntingford, "by re- 
maining here till the comit's departure, and watching 
him into the carriage 1" 

" Certainly, if you think it worth while," said I, ad- 
dressing the count. 

" It is more than worth while ; it is a duty to relieve 
society of an impostor," observed Lonl Hilton. " Since 
the question has been raised, and since I know Schwarz- 
kiewicz to be on the eve of admission into the Travel- 
lers', /, for my own satisfaction, entreat you not to 
leave the business in doubt." 

" My book-room commands a view%f Mr. Gresham 
Ronsham's door," said I ; "if vou like to take up vour 
station there, you cannot fail to see the exit of the 
count." 

" No, no ; I would incest him face to face, for more 
demonstrations !" cried the angiy count. " I shall widk 
up and downs the place till he shall pass." 

" Give me leave to accompany you," said Lord Hil- 
ton. " I shall not be sorry to witness the scene, and 
you may require testimony of what passes. AUaru .'" 

" You wiu not have long to wait," I observed, as 
they took leave. " My nei^bours are always early at 
the Zoological on Sundays, — always first and last at 
every public place. It is already four. They will soon 
be on the wing." 
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''Pray, let me remain with you till the scene is 
over,'* said Lady Buntingford: "I am d3ang to know 
how it ends. I have always told that foolish woman, 
my friend Mrs. Ronsham, that, for the mother of a 
family, she is much too general in her acquaintance. I 
have no doubt this count will turn out a swindler ; and 
then the prospects of that unfortunate girl, Augusta, 
are ruined for Ufe. Do let us come into your book- 
room." 

The moment we entered the door, loud angry voices 
under the window convinced us the scene was already 
in progress; and, looking out, we perceived Count 
Szchazoklwonski collaring the infuriated Schwarzkie- 
wicz ; while Lord Hilton kept back the interference of 
the footmen of Mr. Gresham Rensham, whose whole 
establishment, '' foolish fat scullion and all," was as- 
sembled on the doorsteps. At last, 1 was vexed to see 
my friend Szchazoklwonski inflict several blows with 
his cano on the shoulders of his antagonist ; readily 
anticipating what followed, that the interference of the 
police would be called in by some officious by-stander. 

" They be only foreigneerers," said a man in a light 
porter's jacket. " Dang 'un, let 'un foight it out." 

The police thought otherwise. Both were taken into 
custody ; when Szchazoklwonski, addressing the Ger- 
man groom in waiting with his tilbury, bade him drive 
off to the Austrian embassy, and bring his two friends. 
Count Dietrichstcin and Prince Lichtenstein, to meet 
him at the ofllce. The moment tliis order was given, 
to the surprise of all present, the soi-disanl Count 
Schwarzkiewicz, who had hitherto been as magnani- 
mous as le brave Dunais, fell whimpering on his knees 
upon the pavement, imploring the count to let him off: 
but Szchazoklwonski was inflexible ; ffave him anew in 
charge as a swindler, and proceeded to meet him in 
Marlborough-strect. St. James's Place is, luckily, so 
quiet a situation, that but a moderate mob was collected 
to witness this strange affair; or to hear the shriek 
(piercing as that of Parisina) with which, from her 
bower-window, Miss Aufi^usta Gresham Ronsham wit- 
nessed the recreancy of the dehnquent. 

So soon as the street was cleared, Lady Buntingford 
proceeded, at my sugs^estion, to enlighten the mind of 
" that foolish woman, her friend Mrs. Ronsham," touch- 
ing the mysteries of the day. 1 suspect she succeeded 
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in persuading the family that it would be better to put 
an unconscious face upon the business ; for, in the 
course of an hour, the family coach came round, and 
away they rumbled d Vordinaire into the park ; the car- 
riage displaying only four pink satin bonnets instead 
of five. Miss Augusta remained at home, weeping out 
her tender sorrows. 

About six o'clock I received a few apologizing lines 
from the duke, stating that he had been unavoidably de- 
tained by the arrival of his mother, to pass the day with 
him ; and informing me that nothing was known of the 
quarrel between his friend and Mr. Hanton farther than 
tnat the affair was at an end. 

— At seven, the Herberts dined with me ; my brother 
in high spirits at the prospect of quitting town, and Ar- 
mine quietly happy, because she saw her husband so. 
Immediately after dinner I proposed a drive in the open 
carriage on the Harrow road, — the prettiest, but least 
frequented of the suburbs ; and, while enjoying the cool 
of the evening, and gossiping of this and that. Lord 
Hartston and his duel again came upon the tapis. In 
the openness of my heart I indiscreetly observed, that 
I believed Hanton capable of any degree of insolence — 
that his conduct towards myself— I pauseci, but it was 
too late. Herbert would not let me rest till I had ex- 
plained every particular of the proposal and the letter. 

" By heavens ! I clearly understand it now !" cried 
he. " The infernal ass, no doubt, hazarded to Hartston 
some impertinent comment upon your conduct; and 
Hartston, impelled by ;the foolish preference he is still 
absurd enough to indulge, and, knowing you had neither 
husband, father, nor brother, to defend you, thought fit 
to resent it ! As if the duty did not belong to me ! As 
if it were not mi/ place to vindicate the reputation of 
my sister-in-law ! I must have a serious explanation 
with him ; I must know the truth." 

'*But you have not the slightest grounds for your 
supposition," said I, really alarmed. 

** There are a thousand, a million of topics, on which 
they may have disagreed." 

" No, no, no ! From one or two hmts I gathered 
fh)m Colonel Trevor, who was eager to put an end to 
my investigation, I am convinced that you, and you only, 
were the cause of the dispute." 

*'At all events," interposed Armine, ''the affair is 
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now at rest; and it would be very unfair to my sister 
to renew the publicity of what must be painful, and may 
be injurious to her.'' 

''Injurious to her!" cried Herbert, losing all com- 
mand of himself; " I declare to you, Harriet, that for 
a woman endowed with common sense, 1 look upon 
you as worse than inexcusable. Through life your 
prospects have been ruined by your own wilfulness,— 
your own folly ! It is now more than ten years since I 
first became acquainted with you, and from that time 
I have scarcely ever seen you conduct yourself like a 
reasonable being." 

"Thank you," said I, trying, at least, to retain the 
command of my own temper. 

" No ; donH think to silence me by a woman's flip- 
pant retort! I will tell you the truth, and you shall 
hear it. Think of all the evil you have heaped on your 
own head! Because that feaow, Delaval, swore you 
^were an angel at your first race-ball, and looked well 
at the head of his regiment on a field-day, you accepted 
his proposals. You were assured by your friends that 
he was a violent man — a man of mferior education; 
yet you ventured to give him your hand, and fix your- 
self for life in one of the most wretched districts in Ire- 
land. Reflect on what he became there ! Reflect on 
what you suffered under th^^ranny of a brute — a sot !*' 

" Stay !" cried I. " With myself you are at liberty 
to deal as harshly as you please. Colonel Delaval is 
no more. His name is sacred." 

" So far you may be right," replied Herbert, in a 
milder tone. " Of fum I have no right to speak ; but 
of yourself, Harriet, I must and win. You returned 
among us, having suffered much, and little profited by 
your sufferings ; but young, honoured, wealtny, rich in 
all that oug?u to have secured your happiness. What 
have you done to improve these blessmgs t Branded 
yourself with fashionable notoriety, and rendered your 
name as familiar in the mouths of the puppies of the 
clubs as those of the vile and worthless. One of the 
first men in this kingdom was disposed to make you his 
wife, and elevate you to a position which even the most 
ambitious of your vain associates have gloried in attain- 
ing. Your levity revolted him. It was a woman of 
heart, of mind, not a flimsy worldling, he wished to find 
in the coaii^anion of his future life ; and all he has do- 
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rived from a momentary illusion, is the stigma of a duel 
with one of the meanest and most contemptible of Crock' 
ford^s profligates. But this is not all. You have exposed 
yourself to a thousand slights. Penrhyii's insolence 
(thanks to your friends, the Lancasters and Percies) 
has raised a general laugh at your expense ; yet, appa- 
rently unsatisfied with the extent of your incautious^ 
only last night you chose to thrust yourself upon the 
notice of the pubhc, tete-a-tete with the Duke of Meri- 
oneth, in order that the Sunday prints might hold you 
up to ridicule a» they have done this dav, as ^ the dash- 
ing Irish widow, who is venturing a bold cast of the net 

for ;\ but why should I repeat such trash! or, 

rather, why should such innuendoes have been levelled 
at the daughter of General Montresor I" 

I was too much agitated for any attempt to interrupt 
or appease liim. A\hile he was speaking, dearest Ar- 
mine, unable to repress her tears, took my hand in hers, 
and pressed it tenderly, as if bespeaking my forbearance 
towards her husband. But her appeal was needless. I 
could not be angry with Herbert. Every word he 
uttered was dictated by the best intentions, — ^by the 
wannest interest in my welfare. I trust he exaggerates 
my errors. I trust he is deceived. I — 



Monday f Ut. — I woke this morning with a dreadful 
headache ; partly caused by reflections on Herbert's re- 
monstrances, partly by the knowledge that Armine 
and the children were already some twenty miles on 
their road into Bedfordshire. However, I have promised 
to visit them at Hollybridge early in the autumn. 

Monday, Sth. — A whole week elapsed, and not a word 
in my diary. Since Herbert's rough apostrophe, or, 
perhaps I should say, since Herbert's harsh administra- 
tion of wholesome truths, I have dreaded to record my 
own observations, seeing how completely I have suf- 
fered myself to become a dupe to the flatterers of the 
world. I misdoubt myself, — I misdoubt others. I would 
have quitted town the very day of Armine's departure, 
but that such a precipitate retreat would have been in- 
stantly traced by the maUcious to its true motive, mop- 
tification. I am grown listless,— morose. People aisk 
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if 1 am ill ; and suggest this remedy and that, as they 
do to languid fine ladies, sickening under the fatigues 
of the season and the vexation of its termination. 

Most families, unshackled by the claims of parlia- 
ment, or the responsibilities of supreme fashion, have 
already quitted town. London is more close, more 
dusty, more disagreeable than I could have supposed 
possible. The once green park under my windows is 
now of a tawny yellow : and water-carts and Grange's 
currant-ice alone preserve the men and beasts, wha 
still frequent it, from being carbonized in the courite of 
their morning's amusement. Is it not one of the stran- 
gest abuses of this fox-huuting kingdom, that winter is 
to be spent in the country, and summer in town T What 
a meritorious achievement it would be for the reign of 
Victoria 1., to cause the extermination of foxes, like 
that of the wolves of yore, by exact^g an annua] tribute 
of so many thousand heads ! thus enabling the legisla- 
tive lords of the creation to assemble between Novem- 
1>er and May, and its ladies to enjoy their parks and 
flower-gardens when the rose is on the bush, and the 
daisy in the grass. 

As it is, we denizens of the scorching metropolis seem 
to pass the dog-days in rushing forth to this suburb and 
to that, gasping after fresh air. To-day, a dijeiiner at 
Highgate ; to-morrow, a gipsy party to Finchley ; with 
fish dinners in taverns, savouring of punch, tobacco, 
Thames mud, and fried flounders ; or venison dinners 
at the Star and Garter, for the supplementary enjoy- 
ment of a dusty drive. Old Lady Burlington and Mrs. 
Crowhurst, the Lancasters and Percies, exclaim, every 
time I meet them, " Is not London charming, now all 
the people are gone 1 It is like 6cart6 after long whist !" 
For my part, I find it resemble only the last, tedious, 
dragging repetition of a waltz played by a musical snuff- 
box, of which the mainspring is run down. The thing 
wants winding up. 

The other day we were a little enlivened by the nov- 
elty of Lord Hilton's ball. Those especially invited, 
myself among the number, left Westminster Bridge 
about four o'clock in the Admiralty barge ; with a brass- 
band attending, to outbray the strange tumults of the 
river ; and with little Count Alfred de la Vaugiiyon (a 
walking Delcroix's shop) to out-essence its rrunwaises 
odeun. The river looked of a dingy copper-colour; 



l):iit oiiL'ht m)t to tempi any lining less tlKui 
iiilo such ^•llj)^•rlIuMlls exertions in mi<*1i \v« 
Tiie l);ill \\a> j.rettilv iiiaiia^M-d, and the 
fully illummau^d ; luit it strikes me v. o 
danced quite as much to our own satkifsK 
Hilton*8 mansion m Berkley Square. 1 
Lady Cecilia back. I am careful natv to a 
my own carriage with a vacant seat to b< 
upon by some impe^inent lounger. The i 

girson of the party was Ma&me di Ca 
eeply penetrated with the notion of the 
ries of England, and the *' mle" which that 
amazon Britannia assumes to herself ovt 
she seemed to fancy that our marine sup 
commence at London Bridge ; she saw a 
in every West Indiaman, — a frigate in e^ 
bank cod-schuyt, — and a tar under the jac 
jolly young waterman. Her ejaculations 
of Greenwich Hospital^ and its wooden- 
Toughs, were quite Della-Cruscan ; and gr 
applaud the majgnanimiiy of our English i 
liaving, as she concluded, resigned their o 
a shelter for the veterans of their fleets, a 
themselves with the tumble-down almsl 
James's. The yacht, too, enchanted her ; 
chanted us in her turn, by the description 
had witnessed in childhood, ^ven to Jos( 
Bay of Genoa by the Ligurian republic; 
dreds of orane'e-trees in olossom were i 
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BTdmised Lady Cecilia to remain here till something 
definitive is settled about poor Clarence. How is itl 
have managed to see so little of IsabeUa Southam during 
her stay in town 1 With the exception of a dinner here, 
<and one at her own house, we have scarcely met. Such 
is the entrainement of fashion in London society, that 
persons entertaining a sincere friendShip for each other, 
and living only at a few streets* distance, if engaged in 
different sets, content the claims of their mutual regard 
by now and then a formal dinner-party, at which they 
are unable to exchange six words of conversation. Isa- 
bella belongs to a sober caste, and seems bigoted to the 
rationalities of the present court ; — is constant to the 
Ancient Music,— curious about exhibitions and picture^ 
•auctions, — takes her children half a dozen times in the 
4Beason to the British Museum and Longman's catacombs 
of learning; and eschews a circulating library as she 
would a masquerade warehouse^ Wise in her genera- 
tion, she will meet her reward ; but, fuoHsh as I am in 
mine, she will not meet me, I wish I had courage to 
<li8entangle myself from the webs .of filmy gossamer 
which I have sufi!*ered to fold and infold me, till they 
have become potent as chains of mail. But it is too 
late. 

I have not once seen the Duke of Merioneth since the 
newspapers thought proper to couple his name with 
mine. He called here the other day, but at the hour 
when I was certain to be out : for I continue my daily 
rides with Lady Alicia and her father, — often extending 
them as far as Roeliampton or Richmoud. The king 
and queen. go to Windsor next week, and I shall conse- 
quently lose the Clackmannans. Previously to the Pen- 
rnyn affair, I had become very intimate with the Ros- 
aanas, whom I particularly hke : but, not choosing to 
put myself in the way of his solemn salutations, I have 
frradually receded from their set. It amuses me, now 
the gayeties of the season have subsided, to observe di- 
yers persons and coteries reascending into importance, 
who, during the crush of June, were forgotten. Lady 
Kent's card-parties are once more frequented; and 
Lady William Bately's once more recherches. The pla- 
card of " to let furmshed," is posted anew in the dusty 
windows of the family mansion, erewhile the scene of 

rior Augusta Gresham Ronsham's sentimentalities ; and 
noticed that it required a supplemenUry baggage- 
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wagon, inscribed with the name of " Tanaqoil Gresham 
Ilonsham, Esq., Wrangham Park, Hunts," to convey 
into the country the additional trunks, boxes, and cases 
containing the paraphernalia of their disastrous London 
campaign. The exeunt omnes of the family wore a most 
dispiriting aspect. The elder girls, like the coach- 
horses, looked worn to their last legs ; the younger 
ones had been backboarded, metronomed, and mazun'd 
into a most cadaverous complexion ; and the meaoot 
baby, with its pinched blue nose, seemed victimized Drf 
a course of calomel and a daily apothecary. Lady Bun- 
tingford informs me she suggested a couple of m(9hthfc 
at Leamington for the general restoration of the family ; 
but that papa, after due discharge of his bills of the sea- 
son, was beginning to talk of the hardness of the times 
and the reduction of his rent-roll ; while mamma was 
of opinion that the less they appeared in public the 
better, tUl Stanislas Ruprecht Schmidt {alias Count 
Schwarzkie\vicz) should be duly released from the 
tread-mUl, and on board the Hamburgh steamer. 

Yes ! 1 shall soon be at liberty. The Clarence crisis 
is approaching. I have just received a P. P. C. from 
the MardynviTles, — an unfailing signal that the court, 
and consequently the Clackmaimans, are on the move 
for Windsor. 

En attendant J one of the French princes has arrived; 
and as so few persons remain in town who are in a po- 
sition to entertain him, the Duke of Merioneth has de- 
termined to give a farewell ball to-morrow, in honour 
of his royal highness ; the last fi&te of the season, but 
probably one of the most brilliant ! 

The last ! Weary as 1 am of this eternal circle of fri- 
volity, — this day without a night, — this year without a 
winter, — the idea that I am about to say farewell to so 
inany intimate associates, — to part, for a period of eight 
months, and perhaps for ever, from so many who have 
been kind to me, nils my mind with melancholy fore- 
bodings. Independence, too, is a fine thing; but the 
bird that soars nighest, and sings loudest in honour of 
ihe joys of Uberty, still kee|Mi in vi*ew the little nest to 
which, when weary of the wing, it can return for shel- 
ter; while I, who have " the world before me, where to 
choose my place of rest," tremble at the wideness of 
my prospects, and the knowledge of my own irrespon- 
sibihty . I may travel where I ivill,— abroad,— at home ; 
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seek what company I list, good, bad, or indifierent ; and 
no one has a right to call in question my comings or 
my goings. No one cares whether I injure my reputar 
tion, — whether I squander ray fortune. Armine is wrap- 
ped up in her husband and children ; Herbert in himself. 
Even the reprimand he lately addressed mc arose from 
the danger in which he supposed me to have involved 
Ids friend, more than from interest in my own welfare. 
Were I to set forth on a tour to the continent, and in- 
dulge my own vagrant devices until next spring, I 
venly believe that not a creature would inquire " What 
has become of Mrs. DelavalT* unless, perhaps, Lady 
Cecilia, during the intervals of her hoartquakes about 
her son ! — Dispiriting reflection ! — Rude ecole ! 

— I know not whether my misanthropic doom of yes- 
terday had written strange defeatures in my face ; but 
"when I entered the ball-room at Merioneth House last 
night, several persons accosted me with the inquiry, — 
•* Pry thee, why so pale ?" which is sure to answer itself 
by bringing blushes to the cheek. Ceries, it was no 
time or place for trisiesse. Beautiful as the f^tes there' 
always are, this was surpassing. The encoignures of 
the room were filled with p3nramidal jardinihres reaching 
to the ceiluig, and containing nothing but roses. £very 
nursery-ground near London must have been despoiled ; 
for there were many hundred varieties ; some of the 
choicest kind. It was literally " the feast of roses ;" and 
Moore, who was present, must have felt liimself in an 
eighth heaven of his own creation ! 

In honour of the young prince (of whose grand-uncle, 
the Emperor Leopold, she was formerly the intimate 
friend), the Dutchess of Merioneth for once presided 
over a fSte given by her son; and queenly indeed she 
looked. It struck me that her deportment, as a noble 
matron, and that of the Due de N., as a prince du sang, 
-were alike the perfection of high-breeding. They talk- 
ed for some time together ; and, formal as such entreti- 
ens needs must be, there was none of the restraint be- 
tween them which would have led some vulgar dowa- 
ger to observe, '* What could I find to say to a boy V 
or some gawky lordiing to complain, " What the d — ^1 
could I talk of to an old woman V* 

I was rather curious, and perhaps a httle anxious, to 
ascertain whether the reports in circulation would pro- 
duce any change in his grace^s manners towards myself. 

Li 
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But my inquietudes were quite superfluous. I might 
have known that there was nothing of the Penrhyii, — 
nothing of the Hanton, in his kind and noble nature. 
He received me more warmly than he had ever done 
before. The dutchess found a place for nic to sit near 
her ; and at supper I was the only untitled person to 
whom a place was assigned at the table prepared for the 
Due de Nemours. Lord Lancaster mentioned, accident- 
ally, when I met him the day previous at the British Gal- 
lery, that George Hanton was furious at not being invited ; 
and I am convinced, from an observation miide to me by 
the duke, that the omission was intentional, and a com- 
pliment to me. I certainly do feel happier in houses 
where I am secure from the spectacle of his self-com- 
placent ugliness. 

In the midst of the ball, Mrs. Percy, perceiving me 
to be in fashion, took my arm and coaxed me away into 
one of the half-empty drawing-rooms, much to my dis- 
composure ; for there sat Lady Clackmannan in violent 
disputation with Clarence, and I would not for the world 
have appeared to take note of what was gouig on be- 
tween them. 

" I congratulate you, my dear creature," whispered 
Mrs. Percy, after having planted me on one of the otto- 
mans, and herself by my side; " he is gone— actually 
gone !" 

I turned towards her with wondering eyes ; " To whom 
do you allude 1" being plainly inscribed in the expression 
of my face. 

"Penrhyn, — Lord Penrhyn," she replied, carefully 
examining what effect the mention of that cabalistic 
name might produce in my countenance. " Refused 
in form l^ the Rossanas, and so much to his astonish- 
ment, that he quitted town within four-and-twenty hours 
after writing to put off all the people he had invited for 
August to Penrhyn Hall for grouse-shooting. The 
Courier of this evening states that he has ordered his 
yacht to prepare for a cruise in the Mediterranean." 

" I trust Lord Penrhyn will amuse himself," said L 
" He has long ceased t^ amuse me." 
• " Oh ^ as to you," cried Mrs. Percy, " his conduct was 
absolutely unpardonable. I told every one at the time 
that I considered it infamous. However, there were 
people about him— George Hanton and the Lancaster^ 
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—who thought it clever to put him up to a tone likely 
to PJQwe you." 

" They must have been grievously disappointed to 
find me so indifferent on the subject." 

** Of course we were all aware you must be annoyed ; 
but we did honour to your self-command in seeming 
to take it so coolly." 

" More honour than I deserved. I may have been 
unconscious of insults deliberately prepared by others, 
and, therefore, to them most evident." 

" ^Vhy, really, my dear soul," she was continuing, 
but at that moment the duke, evidently in search of me, 
approached, to mention his mother's request that I 
'would join her supper-table with the royal party ; and, 
accepting his offered arm, I was not sorry to leave Mrs. 
Percy to her malicious manoeuvres. After supper, the 
duke, for the first and only time during the evening, 
joined the dancers, inviting me to be his partner in a 
waltz ; on the conclusion of which, leading me to one 
of the jardinieres^ he plucked an exquisite white and 
yellow union rose, the object of general admiration 
throughout the evening, and presented it lo me. I saw 
many envious eyes fixed upon me, and, after the mor- 
tifications I have recently experienced, could not help 
feeling a tlush of feminine triumph at being thus singled 
out by a person singled out by the whole of London. 
Lord Hartston had just entered the room as I received 
my beautiful bouquet, and 1 determined to retire with 
my laurels and my rose unwithered. Having already 
asked for my carriage, I withdrew as precipitately as 
Cinderella. 

— This morning, I was sent for at an early hour to 
Liudy Cecilia, whom I found half in hysterics, wholly in 
despair. Lady Clackmannan's explanations last night 
iwrith Clarence seem to have been decisive. She has 
fo'ri)idden all further intercourse between the cousins ; 
and, instead of following the court to Windsor, leaves 
the marquis to his official duties, and actually sets off 
-with Alicia this very day for Scotland. Clarence fan- 
cies himself ill used ; although Lady C. has acted only 
as any other parent would have done in her situation ; 
yet 1 had some difficulty in preventing Cecilia from 
•writing to her sister one o( those angry letters which 
i^reate an irreparable breach. Women in a passion 
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should begin by throwing into the fire their pens and 
paper : as much mischief has been done in the world 
by hasty letters, as by the discovery of gunpowder. 

Made my adietts to-night to the opera ; — a melancholy 
spectacle. The house almost empty, — half the boxes 
not wholly deserted, being filled with problematicals. 
It really oppressed me to note the loss of so many of the 
charming faces on which I have been gazing for the 
last four months, till they seemed inseparable from the 
place ; nor had I patience to look down on the empty 
benches of the pit, and deserted fops-alley, where only 
three weeks ago every face was de connaissancc. With 
the exception of some thirty men who, 1 fancy, never 

3uit London, the desecrated space was filled by haber- 
ashers' apprentices and butlers out of place ! I have 
just answered a pressing letter of invitation which 1 re- 
ceived yesterday from Armine, promising to be at Hol- 
lybridge next week. Apres — I trust the stars have me 
in their keeping ; for projects 1> have none, — alorsy comme 
(dors ! 

— To increase my depression at the moment of parting 
with so many friends, I have accidentally been witness 
to a most painful, or, perhaps, I ought to say, a most 
impressive scene. On visiting my cauturihre, to execute 
a commission for one of my Irish friends, I foimd the 
good woman^s aspect so doleful that I could not help 
making inquiries. He/ venerable inmate, she said, was 
upon his death-bed ! 

" Mr. Forster rallied for a time, poor gentleman, under 
the excitement produced by your generous offices," 
continued Mrs. Hemstitch ; " and we were in hopes of 
getting him into the country : but the very heart within 
him seems to have been worn away by years of trouble ; 
the vital powers were gone, and, for the last three dayv, 
he has been rapidly sinking. He knows that his time 
is come, — is resigned and tranquil ; for your generosity, 
madam, has secured the welfare of his children. I can- 
not express theffflference in his feelings now and a month 
ago. Then, it was dreadful to see him shrink from the 
approach of death ; now, his frame of mind is as it should 
be. Of one thing he has long been earnestly desirous, 
poor soul ;-«he wants to thank and bless his benefac- 
tress. But we have put him off with pretexts of your 
being absent from town ; for, of course, madam, I felt 
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khe impossibility of asking a great lady and a gay lady 
Like yourself to visit a dying man iu the attic of one of 
^our tradespeople." 

"If yuu think my presence would afford him the 
imallest satisfaction," said I, " even now, at the elev- 
enth iiour, I will gladly accede to his wish." And I 
)wn I was in hopes of hearing my offer declined, for I 
lid not feel myself to be in a state of preparation for 
tuch a scene. 

*' If you would so far condescend," said Mrs. Hem- 
(titch, eagerly ; and, without further deliberation, I re- 
noved from my head the gaudy bonnet and plumes so 
msui table to the nature of my visit, and followed my 
)lunt but good iSamaritan up a dark staircase to a door, 
It which she tap|)ed gently ; and, after a Uttle whisper- 
ng with the nurse, beckoned me in. The dcathUke 
itUlnoss of that little chamber scarcely induced the be- 
ief that four persons were its inmates ; but the son and 
laughter were kneeling on cither side the bed — their 
'ery tears falling silently, lest they should disturb the 
ast moments of the dying man. 

As I looked upon tlfe white head, scarcely distinguish- 
ible from the pillow on which it lay, and remembered 
hat it was blanched less by years than by affliction 
the humiliating affliction of poverty, wliich might ^ave 
>een so readily relic ve<l), my heart grew faint with a 
ludden consciousness of the responsibilities of the 
vcalthy. The old man's eyes were dim, but his lips 
noved as though absorbed in inward prayer. Feeling 
hat it was now too late to afford him pleasure by my 
isit, I was about to withdraw from the room ; when 
he movement attracted his attention, and, turning his 
ansfuid ey6s towards me, he seemed in a moment to 
mdcrsinnd the motive of my presence. His connte- 
lance brightened. Feebly raising his thin hand from the 
rovcrlet, lie extended it towards me ; and, having pres- 
»cd mine with a grasp of fervour, and an earnest ezpres- 
lion of face which I shall not easily forget, placed it in 
)enediction on the head of his girl, whose sobs were 
itiiled in the bedclothes, and extended the other inter- 
;edingly to Heaven. In another minute the upraised 
land fell back relaxed upon the sheet, and the eyes of 
;he grateful father were already fixed in death. — His 
labours were over — his privations ended— his davs of 
larknesB brightened into eternal light ! 

L 2 
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There is comfort to me in the thought, thai, useless as 
is my eareer of life, in this instance I have had the happi- 
ness of contributing to the comfort of a suffering fel- 
low-creature. But was the good deed of my seeking ? 
Was it not almost forced upon me by the superior 
virtue of one, so placed in the scale of society that 
Bhe ought to have received her example of charity from 
me ? Alas ! my own merit in the affair is insignificant 
indeed. 

— Lady Cecilia is just now in one of her unreasona- 
ble fits of nervousness ; and poor Sir Jenison has a hap- 
py prospect in the month of conjugal felicity they are 
about to pass at Cowes. She had settled it with her- 
self that I should accompany her, and that we were to 
have yachting parties, regattas, and I know not what ; 
and cannot panlDn me for preferring Bedfordshire. But 
I feel the want of quiet, and of my sister's society ; and 
even were I not resolved upon visiting the Herberts, 
Cowes is the last place I should have preferred, as 1 
find Lord Penrh3m is amusing himself m the Isle of 
Wight, having already plucked off his Rossana wUlow. 



Hqflybridgey Beds. — What a pleasant sensation, after 
the tumults and heartburnings of a season in town, to 
be awakened by the song of birds from a tranquillizing 
night's rest ! How beautifully green appears the ver- 
dure of the paddock under my windows, and the cop. 
pice towards which it slopes, after the dingy Green 
Park, and the dusty groves of Buckingham Palace ! 
How fresh, how fragrant the air here, after the stifling 
atmosphere of London ! I fancied that the recent dis- 
piritment of my mind arose from regret ut the idea of 
leaving pwn ; but, no sooner were the chains of habit 
broken, and I fomid myself ensconced in my travelling 
carriage, than I felt relieved from the pressure of a thou* 
sand imaginary evils. I am delighted to find myself 
here. 

Armine and the children have recovered their good 
looks and good spirits, and received me at the gate, all 
bloom a^d checrfuhiess ; even Herbert seems to be 
quite a different creature here in liis little domain. 

The place is a thousand times prettier than I expect-i 
ed i smo, though *^ a cottage of gentility/' its pride does 
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not even pretend to be humble. There is a pretty 
greenhouse attached to the drawing-room; and the 
ganlens are good and extensive for the size of the do- 
main. The windows command an animated landscape ; 
the book-room is well furnished ; altogether, there is 
an air of cheerfulness which fully explains my broth- 
er's distaste for the smoky house in New Norfolk- 
street. Hollybridge is a home that seems to invite one 
to be happy. 

It appears an established rule in country neigh- 
bourhoods, that the moment a friend or relative arrives 
on a visit, all the surrounding families shall confederate 
to interrupt the enjoyment of each other's society. For 
three days only was I permitted to be alone with my 
sister and her rosy children. On the fourth-came Lady 
Farrington, of Farrington Park, full of reproaches to 
Armine that she had not more immediately apprized 
her of dear Mrs. DelavaPs arrival ; and insisting that an 
early day should be fixed for a visit to Sir John and 
herself. Supposing that the word "visit" purported 
only a formal full-dress dinner-party, to be purchased 
by a drive of five or six miles, I still attempted to tele- 
graph to my sister an entreaty that the project might 
be negatived. But Lady Farrington was there only to en- 
force her demand ; and we found it impossible to deny 
that no pre-engagement prevented our accepting her 
invitation for Thursday, the second of August. The 
knotty point thus adjusted, she withdrew ; but what was 
my consternation on learning from Armine that the 
neighbourhood of HoUvbridge is what is called ''a 
charming, sociable neighbourhood;" i. c, one of those 
in which it is decreed, that those who dine must 
sleep, and that those who dine and sleep extend the 
penance to eight-and-forty hours. We have, therefore, 
impending over us, a visit of two days to fussy, empty, 
parading Lady Farrington. But this is not my only 
firrievance. Slie appears to have made a round of vis- 
itations for the sole purpose of circulating through the 
country the arrival of Mrs. Herbert's sister; the fol- 
lowing day, our pretty httle drawing-room was crowd- 
ed wim all the visitables within eight miles distance of 
Hollybridge. 

I now admit that I was inhuman in my verdict, that 
quiet country families, such as the Gresham B o i w ha m a 
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and Farriiigtons, were better at ilicir country-seatA 
than amid the fashionable corruptions of Liondon. I 
did not know, or had forgotten, the stupifying triv- 
iality of a sociable, gossiping, country neighbourhood. 
Among the Ave detachments of fiddle-faddle rs who yes- 
terday bestowed their tediousness upon HoUybridge, 
exactly three topics of conversation were started ; the 
comnuttal of one Piiii. Robinson by a certain worship- 
ful Squire Smiih, on a charge of iKiviujir poisoned a 
fox-cover : — the probabihty tliat JSir Thomas KUiot, the 
high-slieriff, would start a new carrifige for the ap- 
proaching assizes; — and the injustice of a bill passed 
last session for turning the road between Grorse Hill 
and Broomby Bottom, so as to secure Lord Force- 
fig^s wall-fruit from the dust. On these three nothing- 
nesses did they ring the changes; arguing, rearguing, 
swallowing their own arguments ; misapprehending 
and apologizing for their own stupidity ; misrepresent- 
ing and sneaking out of their own equivocations, till I 
scarcely wondered that poor Miss Augusta Gresham 
Konsham should have been captivated by the fine, gay, 
bold-faced villany of a Count Schwarzkiewicz, with 
his man-of-the-world-like diversity of small-talk. No 
pismire, domesticated in its anthill, can entertain h 
narrower view of life and manners than two thirds of 
Armine's country neighbours ; valuable people, no doubt, 
in their generation ('* bien heureux les pauvres (Tesprit'*'*), 
but tedious beyond all patience, save lliat of my gentle, 
amiable sister. I have been trying to persuade Armine 
to remove our work-table and books to-morrow into a 
delightful grove of lime-trees, a few hundred yards 
from tlie house ; but the earnestness with which she 
pleaded, — " StUl we must receive our visiters ; they 
are kind, friendly people ; and, you know, it would be 
impossible to say *uot at home' to those who come 
several miles only to show us attention," was unan- 
swerable. It seemed any thing but impossible to me ; 
but Armine knows best. 

— Farrington Park! Farrington Park! — ^what a type 
of antediluvianism ! — nothing wanting but the ponder- 
ous coach-and-six, with gilt springs, to represent the a, 
family establishment of all the Grandisons. A great 
gloomy state drawing-room, without a flower, a book, 
or a comfortable chair to muso in ; a great state dining* 
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room, with portraits of all variety of badness, in oils 
and crayons, of Farringtons of the three last reigns, 
ending with Sir John, M. P., painted at the expense of 
the corporation of Bedford, in a William-Pitt-like atti- 
tude, with a business-like standish and corporation rolls 
on his writing-table ; a great state billiard-room, with a 
table of the last century, its green cloth, like my own 
Green Park, faded into autumnal yellow ; a great state 
staircase, and suite of great state bedrooms, with great 
state four-post beds, of dusty damask ; and a great 
slate Dutch flower-garden, three quarters of a mile 
from the hall door ! Every thing, in short, to secure 
the discomfort of its inmates. Herbert groaned aloud 
as we drove up to the portico ; while Armine felt it her 
duty to console liim by the observation, that, however 
disagreeable the visit, he would be able to get through 
a great deal of justice-business with Sir John in the 
course of the next two days. 

Lady Farrington welcomed us with the hospitable 
fervour of an Arab. 

" I ejroect a charming party !" said she. " In addition 
to Sir Thomas Clargess' family, we have Sir Robert 
and Lady Mard3mville, who are coming from Berkshire 
to pass a week with us ; very fashionable people, who 
live on the most intimate terms with the royal family. 
Perhaps you may have met them in town 1" 

To record the two days of parade and dulness that 
followed would be too severe a task. At half past 
nine, the breakfast-bell, and a morning sacrifice of 
pa.sties, hams, tongues, potted meats, with steaming 
urns and chocolate-pots, in a room hung with scarlet 
moreen, and facing the morning sun. Next, a stifling 
seance round a work-table, covered with worsteds and 
carpet-work, till the servants' dinner-bell announces a 
hot luncheon in the scarlet room, now basking in me- 
ridian fervour. Then an airing in the family coach, or 
a walk in the formal Dutch garden, till the half-hour 
dressing-bell : a grand toilet of silks and satins, — dinner 
of four courses,— coff*ee, tea, whist, — and, at half past 
ten, a supper. Four regular meals a day, eaten with 
■fHhe same dull people, in the same dull room, and un- 
seasoned by a single word of rational conversation ! In 
Bpito of my presentiments, the Mardynvillcs were an 
acquisition to the party; their exceeding absurdity 
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proved a relief after the commonplace jog-trot decorum 
of Sir John and his wife. Lady Mardynville insisted 
on making me the accomplice of her affectation ; and 
talked of "our friend, the Duke of Merioneth," and 
"our balls at St. James's" (to overawe the country 
neighbours), in the style of Lady Blarney and Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs. But this was not 
her worst offence. When we made our appearance in 
the drawing-room, jewelled to the teeth, too weaiy for 
the second day's dinner, Lady M., who had departed 
after luncheon on a tour of visits, with her hostess, in 
the family coach, sailed up to me with a patronising 
air, to assure me that dear old Lady Hartsion was quite 
irate with the Herberts for not having apprized her of 
my presence at HoUybridge. 

." My sister acted in compliance w;ith my request," 
was my cold reply ; " I came to Bedfordshire expressly 
to visit her, and was anxious that the time we pass to- 
gether should be as little as possible broken in upon by 
strangers." 

" By strangers, — ^very possibly ; but, by friends, like 
Lady Hartston V 

" With Lady Hartston I have not even the honour of 
acquaintance." 

" Really 1 Why, she spoke of you with so much 
interest, and seemed to know you so intimately, that 
I concluded you had been friends for years. How 
strange I" 

" \ our mistake does me too much honour. I never 
spoke to her in my life." 

" Well, you will speak to her soon. She is going to 
HoUybridge on Saturday, expressly to wait upon you ; 
although Lady Farrington informs me that the old lady 
rarely pays moniing visits." 

80, after all, I am condemned to become acquainted 
with the surly old gentlewoman of the Ventilator; and 
to-morrow she will be here ! How snug and comforta- 
ble every thing appears in our little greenery, after the 
glare and gormandizing of Farrington Park ! Of all the 
taxes whose payment falls to the lot of civilized mortidk^ 
what is called our debt to society is certainly one of/» 
the heaviest. 
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Saturday, — Decidedly, that Lady Mardynville is the 
fairy Guignon in disguise. As if for the express pur- 
pose of annoyance, she persuaded Lady Farrington to 
drive her to Hollybridge to-day ; being well aware that 
Lady Harts ton was to be here. The grave old lady 
came, evidently disposed to be kind and courteous ; but 
no sooner did the other two take their places at the 
luncheon-table, than the Mardynville's abominable fine- 
ladyism disgusted her into silence. Throughout her 
fluipancies and pretensions, she appealed to her dear 
Mrs. Delavai for confirmation ; and I had really no pa- 
tience to find myself elected the bosom friend of one 
whom I have uniformly avoided as even a visiting ac- 
quaintance. What must Lady Hartston think of me, 
with two such associates as Miss Randall and this lion- 
and-unicom hunter] she was very kind, however, in 
pressing me to visit her; and it is arranged tliat on 
Tuesday we dine and sleep at the abbey. 

Hartston. — I am half inclined to believe that the spirit 
of local sanctity is never wholly exorcised from the 
site of a rehgious house ! There is a tone of human 
tranquillity about this place, which inclines one to ex- 
pect a procession of monks gliding through its woods, 
or an encounter with some cowled Benedictine, telling 
his beads among the ruins of the sanctuary. All is so 
calm, so still, so holy, that the very belling of the deer 
under the old oaks becomes a disturbance. 

Many pt^ople are of opinion that the Sir Jeffrey Hart- 
ston who, in the reign of Elizabeth, erected the pres- 
ent mansion, chose ill in fixing the site so close upon 
the ruins of the ancient abbey ; but the monks seem 
to have understood the climate of England better than 
the generality of their successors-, and, in my opin- 
ion, the w^cU-screened position of Hartston Abbey 
seated on a gentle eminence sloping to a noble stream, 
is perfection. The park is skirted round by groves; 
ana the freshness of the home-view delights me more 
than all the stares over a dozen countitjs, devised by 
modem villa-mongers, or puffed by modern auctioneers. 
A library of old books, a gallery of old pictures, groves 
of old trees, and a service of old plate, assimilate well 
with the Elizabethan solidity of the place. 1 do not 
wonder that the Mardynville called it dull : her parvenu 
love of glare and tinsel could not recognise the subdued 
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beauties of a spot where Bacon might have mused or 
Sidney meditated. 

There are two fine pictures here of the present Lord 
Hartston ; one, painted in early childhood, by Hoppner, 
in a style that might be mistaken for Reynolds ; the 
other, at the age of sixteen, by Lawrence. In this last, 
the youthful countenance gives indication of that stri- 
king expression of superiority — that stern, yet not 
harsh, thoughtfulncss, so manifest now in the original. 
It is a fine and characteristic portrait. I went yester- 
day, alone, into the breakfast-room where it liangs, and 
carefully examined it. I was still standing with my 
eyes riveted upon the face, when the old lady, whom I 
had supposed to be driving out with the rest of the par- 
ty, entered unobserved behind me. 

" That is the likeness of the best of sons," said she, 
startling me by the unexpected sound of her voice. 
" You, who have only seen him careworn by the duties 
of oflfice, and sallow with the unwholesome atmosphere 
and habits of London, will scarcely recognise poor Eu- 
stace in that fine, open, ingenuous face." 

I felt too guilty to reply ; and Lady Hartston, appa- 
rently roused to family associations by these allusions 
to the portrait, took me to her private suite of rooms, 
and pointed out, with pride and dehght, the thoughtful- 
ncss with which every modem invention, tending to the 
comfort of age, every piece of furniture suitable to her 
tastes and convenience, is constantly selected for her 
use by her son. " Scarcely a week passes," said she, 
" that £ustace does not send me down some trifle, to 
mark his unceasing recollection of liis mother." 

Notwithstanding this increased intimacy between us, 
my awe of Lady Hartston does not, in the slightest de* 
gree, subside. Without the air de gmnde dame of the 
Dutchess of Merioneth, she is twice as imposing. 
Something in her costume or her countenance always 
brings Lady Rachel Russell to my mind ; she seems bom 
to be the wife and mother of patriots. Herbert tells 
me she is the best-infonned woman in England ; and 
Madame de Sta&l, who ought to be an authority, has as- 
sured us that " toutsavair rend trcs indulgent :^^ yet indul- 
gent she certainly is not. Elle a Pesprit juste; esti- 
mates people and things at their real value, and seemi 
superior to that maudlin affectation of a virtue, whicl 
compromises every honest feeling nnder a pretence oi 
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philaotfaropy. I, therefore, knowing my weakness, 
shrink under the clear judgment of Lady Hartston. 

Walking with her in a beautiful flower-garden, laid 
out under the southern shelter of the walls of Xhe old 
abbey, 1 ventured on tlie commonplace remark that she 
must be greatly attached to so delightful a place. 

"On the contrary," she rephed, "1 prefer my own 
small dower-house in Northamptonshire. Hartston is 
too vast for a person of my years, who is narrowing 
<lown her cares and wishes into a circle, calculated to 
lacilitate the transition into the last and narrowest 
home. I reside here only till the marriage of my son. 
Kustace^s pursuits and hsLbits prevent liis giving his at- 
tention to Ills property ; and I should be sorry to see 
the abode of his ancestors fall into decay. The time, I 
hope, is not far distant, when my presence will be su- 
perfluous ; and I shall gladly resign my trust to young- 
er hands." 

This, I suppose, is an intimation that Lord Hartston 
is about to be married ; and 1 find he is expected at the 
abbey in ten days' time, for the official recess. / shall 
then have left Bedfordshire. I have promised to join La- 
dy.Gecilia, who assures me she is seriously ill, at Cowes 
next week ; and, if I can persuade her to accompany 
me, I will try a total change of scene by a short tour on 
the continent, — Switzerland, the Rhine, — no matter 
where, so that I can hear new voices and see new faces 
for a time. 

— Yes! it is as I anticipated : Lord Hartston is going 
to be married. After the carriages had been ordered 
this morning for our departure from the abbey, Lady 
Farrington and Lady Mardynville were announced ; and 
the severity of air, which I find so overpowering in the 
old lady, grew more grim than ever as she rose to re- 
ceive them. Though seated at some distance, I over- 
heard Lady Farrington accounting for the speedy re- 
newal of her visit, by her desire to be among the first 
with her fehcitations. 

Lady Hartston's '' I have not the satisfaction of com- 
prehending you," was freezing. But the fiow of Lad> 
Farrington's wishy-washy conversation is not easily 
suspended ; and I soon caught the words, " satisfactory 
connexion,"—" charming young woman," — " approach- 
ing nuptials,"— and "domestic felicity." For some 
minutes the name of the intended bri^ escaped mc : 

M 
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but, at length, the exuberant commendation bestowed 
by the inveterate twaddler upon the whole family of 
Rossana, guided my guesses ; and her assertion of I^ady 
Sophia's superiority lo her sister decided me th;ii Lord 
Penrhyn's cruel charmer was to be the future Lady 
Hartston. Well, perhaps he could not have chosen bet- 
ter. There cainiot be a more sober, regidar, or better 
educated family. His mother said httle on the subject ; 
but we took our leaj^e so immediately afterward, that I 
had no opportmiity to offer my congratulations. 

— Another letter from Cecilia, imploring me to join 
her immediately : I cannot refuse ; and the Herberts are 
so persuaded that I shall return to HoUybridge after a 
few weeks at Cowes, that they have readily sanctioned 
my immediate departure. I dare not say any thin^ at 
present of my continental project. There will be time 
enough to write, so soon as 1 shall have arranged my 
plans with Ceciha. I am satisfied that Herbert wiu 
not approve them ; but when does he approve any de- 
cision of mine? — Happily, he will be too much en- 
grossed by the approacliing marriage of his friend, to 
trouble himself much concerning my proceedings. 

Cowes. — Weary of my journey, weary of myself, wca^ 
ly of every thing ! Ceciha's indisposition is evidently 
the mere result of her anxieties on account of her son; 
and I have already been able to give a more satis^ 
factory turn to the views of both. I caimot persuade 
her of the possibility of leaving England; but Clar- 
ence is to accompany mc to the continent, as soon as 
she is well enough to part with us. We caimot travel 
alone; and I have therefore consented to engage a 
dame^ or rather demoiselle de contpagmc, a certain Miss 
Vinicombe, who officiated last season as soiiffre-douleur 
to Lady Evelyn Beresford, and was nearly worn into a 
consumption by arrow-root diet, and the wholesome 
privations of an invaMdery ; and whom Lady Cis rec- 
ommends as an mtelHgent, accomplished woman. lo 
ten days all will be prepared ; and " fresh hopes and 
climates new" will, I trust, restore the elasticity of 
spirits which the laborious lightness of London dissipa-' 
tion has so strangely subdued. England has served 
only to depress me ; — on the continent, I look forwaid 
to being thoroughly " disennuyee.'' 
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Calais. — Another kingdom — another climate— another 
language — another people— everything changed but ray 
simple, sorry self, and the change, already, how clearly 
demonstrated ! No mistaking the merry sunburnt faces 
around me for those of sober-suited, careworn England* 
Everything seems to have expanded; the clouds sail 
higher — the houses are grown lofty — the courtyards 
wide. The streets appear angularized by the massive 
precision of stone architecture — the furniture, by a pro- 
fusion of marble. In England the same objects crum- 
ble down into a lumpish, dilapidated state. With us 
nothing seems to maintain its perpendicular but the 
character of the people. 

Is it not owing to this absence of the grand that we 
have forced ourselves to become such devotees of the 
picturesque 1 My new friend, Miss Vinicombe, for in- 
stance, has the word perpetually in her mouth, and pic- 
turesquefies me out of all patience. During our trajei 
yesterday from the Tower stairs to Calais harbour, she 
amused us by reciting copious extracts from the diary 
of my sister journalist, the *' Ennuyee ;" a book I used 
to sigh over in my teens, but which, having survived the 
affe of sentimentality, I turn from as sickly and affected. 
Mrs. TroUope has been said to survey men and things 
as through the window of a hackney coach ; the En- 
nuyee beholds them as through a picture frame — nay, as 
through a claudeglass, or camera ohscura ; broad, open 
daylight is not admitted into her fanciful delineations. 
Her landscapes are taken from canvass rather than na- 
ture ; her human beings are those of poets and novelists 
—not the strong-handed, strong-hearted strugglers of 
daily life. 

But the world is not merely a place of palaces, where 
pictures are hung up and statues niched, or where Bea- 
trices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of marble. 
Sculpture and paintinfif, poetry and romance, are things 
both beautiful and noble ; but nobler still are the every- 
day workings of the human mind — ^the progress of na- 
tions — the civilization of mankind. A morbid elegance 
of soul, or refinement of the imagination, produces less 
poeticsd results than many a stern reality. Rubens's pic- 
ture of the Massacre of the Innocents made the Ennuyee 
•* sick," and lo ! she cried aloud for an ounce of civet to 
sweeten her imagination. A mere copy of it made me 
weeo— ay, even to suffocation ! 
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My new companion, Miss Wilhelmina Vinicombe, is a 
votary of this super-sentimental school ; but Clarence 
Delaval will soon laugh down her flights into matter of 
fact. She favoured us with a touch of Sterne at Des- 
sein's Hotel ; but we refused to hear the voice of the 
charmer, and affronted her into silence. 

Off^ or rather on, towards Brussels. — French harness, 
French horses, French postillions, have been often quizzed 
by travelled gentlemen and travelling ladies ; yet, un- 
couth as they are, they seem better calculated for the 
jMKok of these horrible roads, than the spruce cUtSlage of 
Hounslow posters. 

Expansion — still expansion ! One wide, vast plain (with 
the exception of the monticule at Cassel) from Calais to 
Lille ; fertile, well cultivated ; much flax, now cut and 
dr]ring; much tobacco, with its rich broad leaf; and 
long avenues of lofty abele trees shading the road. A 
hai^-featured but healthy-looking peasantry; their bright 
and many-coloured garments cleaner than their hands 
and faces, just as our cotters are clean in their persons, 
and dirty and tattered in their attire. 

This town or city of Lille professes to be a chef'4*auvre 
of the art of fortification ; and Miss Vinicombe has been- 
dragging poor Clarence along the banks of a muddy 
canal, to peep after a citadel so ensconced by art and 
nature as to be visible only to angels and skylarks. For 
my part, I am overcome by the glare and dust of yester- 
day^s journey ; and Clarenca has wisely suggested that, 
as the route from hence to Brussels is uninteresting, we 
shall profit by the moonlight, and set forth at ten o'clock 
to-night. Freshness and dew will be welcome indeed, 
after the villanous smells of two French towns, and the 
blaze of a September sun. 

Hotel de BeUevue^ BruMsels.^l sadly fear the Vini- 
combe creature will prore a bore. Her extreme sub- 
servience made me fancy at first that I could dispose 
of her as I pleased ; but people sometimes acquire ini- 
portance from their insignificance, and my companion is 
so infinitely little, that I am afraid of administering to 
her the lightest of those coup de paltes which I bestow 
unhesitatingly upon Lady Cecilia. Last night, alter hav- 
ing bribed our way through the frontier customhouse at 
Pont-a-Tressin, I felt secure from further interruption; 
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and burying myself in my corner of the britscbka, while 
Clarence mused in his, resigned myself to the rumina- 
tion of sweet and bitter fancies; but the Vinicombe 
seemed determined to make us the confidants of hers ! 
— Oar moonlight journey excited the vagaries of her 
imagination, and every namby-pamby stanza indited, 
from the beginning of time, to the refulgent lamp of 
flight, was quoted for our edification, in a tone of ten- 
4iemess which might have sickened the post horses. 

Having elegized us into ill-humour, she began to skir- 
mish through Marlborough's campaigns — the scene of 
one of which we were traversing — in a style of blueism 
^wholly insupportable. 1 longed to silence her; but I 
-dreaded to inflict humiliation on a person evidently la- 
oouring in her vocation to afford me entertainment. At 
last she talked herself asleep ; and by the time we quit- 
ted Ath, nothing but Miss Vinicombe^s snoring afforded 
interruption to our meditations. 

This morning again she is so troublesomely officious, 
that my patience is almost at an end ; and she has come 
forth so armed for conquest that I dread to appear in 
public. Sightseers ought to be scrupulously simple in 
their dress, to modify the ridicule attached to their atti- 
tude of gaping wonder. I have half a mind that she 
should enjoy St. Gudule and the galleries by herself. 
Mail d quoi bon f She will then inflict upon me, piece- 
meal at dinner, all the martyrdoms of Rubens. It did 
not occur to me that this literary souffre-douleur of mine 
—this living edition of the Ladies'^ Magazine — would 
prove so miserably de trdp. 1 have seen other women 
get on admirably with their demoiselles de compagnie; 
perhaps they had a better capacity for being toadied. 

What a stroke of good fortune, should 1 find at Spa 
some eligible dowager in want of a companion, to whom 
this tiresome woman might be persuaded to attach her- 
self! But there seems the old objection — 1 am too 
young to travel alone with my still younger cousin. Is 
there then, after all, nothing but a husband in whom one 
can find at once a safe and agreeable compagnon de voy- 
ageJ 

It is very singular that the English papers, usually so 
officious on such occasions, make not the slightest aUu- 
sion to Lord Hartston*s approaching marriage. 1 sup- 
pose he has taken care to keep them silent. 1 have re- 
eeived a short letter from Armine, and she, too, says not 

M9 
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a word on the subject ; she has, in fact, no reason to sup- 
pose me interested in the matter. 

What a curious air of courUiness in this little capital ! 
In London, one may pass a year or two without know- 
ing it to be a royal residence. In Brussels, I defy you 
to spend an hour without noticing some shred or patch 
of regalty — an aid-de-camp wiUi a flaunting plume, 
dashing full speed along the park, or a court footman 
picking his way in silk stockings. You may even per- 
ceive a certain air of pragmaticality in^ the way certain 
ladies sit stately in their gay open carriages, proclaim- 
ing as plainly as deportment can speak, ^* Ws have the 
entrees — we are of the court." 

Even so the city itself tells of its destinies. The low- 
er town, with its canals and fevers, is truly the capital 
of the Low Countries ; while the upper or Austrianized 
Brussels, inoculated with Pari^iianism by Napoleon, is 
joyous, airy, architectural, worthy to be the chef-lieu 
or the newest of kingdoms. *^Aufaity tout cela n'est que 
province r said little Alfred dc la Vanguyon, whom I met 
this afternoon sauntering in the Allee Verte, on his way 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. To-night he accompanied us to the 
theatre; and Clarence will be the better for a companion of 
his own sex. With me, the poor boy feels privileged to 
indulge in tender reminiscences that cannot but be injuri- 
ous; for though he chooses to fancy that the Clackman- 
nans have given him hopes, his only chance, and that a 
poor one, lies in the constancy of his cousin. During 
iiis absence, the influence of her parents will resume its 
ascendency with Lady Alicia; and some flne day, Clar- 
ence will receive back his letters and .lock of hair, and, 
about six months afterward learn from the newspapers, 
that the only daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Clackmannan is about to be led to the hymeneal altar 
by Lord So-and-so. It is too much to expect strength 
of mind or heart from a girl of seventeen, the automaton 
of English exclusivism and the professed governess 
system. It were as reasonable to look for scent and 
colour in a flower reared in the darkness of a vault. 
Our Juliets, Heaven bless them, are not those of Ve- 
rona! 

Clarence, who is just now almost as romantic as the 
Vinicombe, is anxious to skip our projected week at 
8pa, and fly at once to the Rhine, for a peep at ** beauty 
lying in the lap of horror." But at Spa 1 am to find leu 
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ters from Hollybridj^, of which I cannot disappoint my* 
self. Meanwhile he has done me good service by a pri- 
Tate hint to Mademoiselle Y. to spare her rhapsodies to- 
morrow, as we traverse the plain of Waterloo. Such 
subjects are sacred to me ! The heroic death of my fa- 
ther has been so deeply and painfully the subject of my 
contemplations, that I cannot trust myself to visit the 
details of a field of battle. Thoulouse and the forest of 
Soignies lie far apart ; but there are certain technical 
words and phrases inseparable from each, which have 
acc^uired a terrible importance in my ears. The event, 
which at so early an age deprived me of both my pa- 
rents, can never lose its importance. Of Waterloo, 
therefore, not a word ! 

Liege. — Two charming days on the banks of the Meuse 
have rendered me almost ** Ennuyie^-ish ; and I have 
even consented to overlook the sm of a sonnet perpe- 
trated on the occasion by the Vinicombe. Well might 
Napoleon prize the possession of these beautiful prov- 
inces, his tenacity of which broke off the preliminaries 
of the peace of Chitillon, his last chance of salvation. I 
was reminded of my own Staffordshire, and its silver 
Trent, of Colebrook Dale and the Severn ; but forced to 
render homage to the superior beauty of the Meuse, which 
the Vinicombe apostrophizes as the younger and fairer, 
but less noble, sister of the Rhine. My prejudices are 
strong in favour of la cadelte; I admire her comely, 
thriving, prosperous face. The Meuse resembles the 
throbbing artery of an active kingdom. All around it is 
kidustry and movement ; and hard indeed must have been 
the exactions of King William, to have excited against 
a Toi industriel the abhorrence of his industy-loving Bel- 
gian subjects. As the originator of their most thriving 
speculations, the memory of the Dutch prince will, how- 
ever, survive among their grandchildren when the new 
dynasty shall, after the fashion of all dynasties, have 
taken its turn of unpopularity. 

The Vinicombe insisted on visiting the old palace of 
the Prince Archbishop of Liege, for the purpose of in- 
flicting ^ Quentin Durward** upon us, and Clarence has 
accordingly assigned her the sobriquet of *• The Bore of 
Ardennes.*' Why did I not accept the companion so 
strongly recommended for me to Armine, by Lady Harts- 
ion T There w9B something in the sound of ** an officer's 
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widow'' which gave me the impression of weeds, a me- 
morial, and a thousand other dispiriting associations. I 
fancied Lady Hartston^s protegee must be too prosy and 
rational. And now — I am "sprighted with a fool— 
sprighted and angered worse !'' 

Spa, — What a cool, tranquil little valley, to have been 
polluted into a fashionable watering-place, a stage of 
folly for the antics of the beau monde of universal Europe. 
How strange, this evening, after our secluded drive and 
the rural sublimities of the Meuse, to fall suddenly upon 
a fashionable cavalcade of the Goslings and De Rawdons; 
their hieh-mettled steeds of Hyde Park and Epsom ex- 
changed for ponies of the Ardennes ! ** Oh ! fashion ill 
inhabited ! worse than Jove in a thatched house." Not- 
withstanding their protestations of having found Spa 
delightful, I am convinced they have been bored to ex- 
tinction — the face of joy with which Lord Hampton and 
Sir Jervis H«ill recognised my carriage and welcomed 
Clarence Delaval, satisfied me that they were as glad of 
the sight of new faces, as if they had been performing 
quarantine. Such is usually the case at watering-places. 
People flatter themselves they have been mightily amused 
by including in their own experience all the legendary 
entertainments of preceding years ; and come away, say- 
ing to all the world, as was said by all the world before 
them, that Leamington, Wiesbaden, or Carlsbad is the 
most delightful place on earth ; after having daily whis- 
pered to themselves during the s^jour, that last season 
may have been pleasant enough, but that in the present 
one they have been unfortunate — " uncertain weather," 
— ^*' certain persons forcing themselves into society," 
&c., &c. Quant a moi, I am glad I am come so late, I 
am glad I am going so soon : for, though the environs 
promise many a pastoral stroll and ride, the Khine season 
IS too far advanced to admit of loitering. The Gosling 
aet, it seems, have established an exclusive English tabU 
^hdte at Spa, of which the device appears to be 

"Nal n'anra du Salmis, 
Hon nous et no9 amis ;** 

and the general company, including Russians, Germans, 
French, and Belgians, of the highest rank, feel themselves 
exceedingly ill used. The Goslingites pretend, on one 
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hand, that people are free to form what conventions thcv 
please, in the hotel they occupy ; the foreigners contend, 
on the other, that, by a proceeding so arrogant and so 
contrary to the spirit which dictates the customs of all 
foreign bathing-places, they have declared war against 
the community. All this is very English; I shall be 
glad when we have seen the last of May Fair and its 
fooleries. 

How provoking! — Lord Hampton and the De Raw- 
dons set off for the Rhine on the same day with our- 
selves ; and, without a positive act of ungraciousness, I 
cannot negative their proposal that we should form a 
single party* Now, of all injudicious arrangements, one 
which tends to quarter a caravan of fastidious English 
people in an inferior continental inn, is the most absurd. 
We must not even venture to pause, unless where the 
accommodation is first rate ; so adieu my hopes of smi- 
ling villages and rustic hamlets. When shall 1 ever be- 
come really mistress of my actions! 

Thd Vinicombe, meanwhile, is enchanted ! Two men 
of fashion and a languishing ladyship fully counterbal- 
ance the probable evil of an insufficiency of beds and 
-post horses. I fancy she would offer to sleep with Lady 
Maria's poodle, rather than lose the accession to our 
party. Clarence wishes to remain here ^ few days 
longer with the Goslings, and is to rejoin me at Ems. I 
am persuaded his only bbject is to get rid of the De 
Rawdons. 

Bonn* — Where is the beautiful Rhine — the picturesque 
Rhine — the river of lays and legends— odes, novels, and 
romances? As far as we have proceeded, the New 
River, or the Eanbrink Canal, would form quite as fair a 
mark for poetry; and, except the companions of my 
Journey, never did 1 meet with anything less interesting 
than its objects ! I admit, however, that I am fairly iU 
with fretting. The letters I received at Spa afforded a 
climax to my vexations. Herbert and his wife take no 
pains to conceal their dissatisfaction at my sudden ex- 
pedition ; and, like the voices which attacked Princess 
Parizade on her mountain, call upon me loudly to return. 
They pretend that the palladium of my happmess exists 
in England, and that I am running after new misfortunes. 
Unludily I do not and cannot defy augury ; and Arniine's 
adjurations have strongly affected my mind. Here, on 
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the wide Continent, I feel the want of a friend. Clarence 
is too yonng to obtain my confidence, the Vinicombe a 
mere gimuette ; and as to that worldliest of worldly wo- 
men whom my little cousin calls " la ftmme au masque 
de fer^'' Lady Maria de Rawdon,! should as soon dream 
of pouring my secret into the Lion's Mouth of Venice as 
into her ear. By-the-way, it strikes me as singular that 
the Herberts so [lointedly avoid all allusion to Hartston 
Abbey and its inhabitants ? They give me a long unin- 
teresting message from stupid Lady Tarrington, but n«t 
a word of the Hartstons. 

How dispiriting is this chilly autumn weather; and 
how much more am I inclined for a quiet fireside than 
for sightseeking with a set of listless, supercilious com- 
panions! Such an outcry after shawls, cloaks, boas, 
dressing boxes, and Mademoiselle Angelique, as was 
raised by Lady Maria de Rawdon the moment we ar- 
rived at Aix-la-Chapclle; such exclamations of horrok* 
at the lugubriousness of the vast tapestry-hung apart- 
ments provided for us at the hotel of the Black Eagle ! 
It was in vain the courier assured her they had been oc- 
cupied by Prince Metteniich during the congress. Miss 
Vinicombe was close at the ear of Eve with pedantic' 
protestations that they had been more likely occupied 
Dy Anne of Cleves, when painted by Holbein as the 
bride of Henry VHL 

Nothing but the necessity for an immediate toilet pre* 
vious to setting forth, as she would have done at Chel- 
tenham or Bath, to visit ** the rooms'^ and springs, could 
pacify her fastidious ladyship ; while I, whose head was 
running upon Charlemagne and his Paladius, apprehend- 
ed only that the romantic Wilhelmina might propose to 
bear me company to the cathedral and Stadt Haus, in- 
stead of devoting herself to fashion and the De Rawdons. 
But I might have spared my fears. Miss Vinicombe 
readily accepted Lady Marians invitation toBurscheid; 
and I should have perhaps enjoyed the satisfaction of 
performing my pilgrimage alone, had not Lord Hampton 
expressed himself curious to have a look into the '* rum 
old church." 

" And pray who the devil was * Carolo Maono ?' " in- 
quired his lordship of the valet-de-place, when we 
reached the centre of the nave and stood beside that 
celebrated graYe which even Napoleon is said to have 
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txmtemiilatcd with awe. ^ Charles the Great ! Oh ! 
ah? yes!— I recollect— /Zo^/jon'* Charles K," 

The patriarch of chivalry seemed to hold no place in 
Lord Hampton's memory, or he might, perliaps, (who 
knows ?) have apostrophized him as Lucien Bonaparte's 
Charlemagne, At the Hotel de Ville, erected on the 
foondations of the palace in which the Emperor of Ro- 
mance beheld the light, we were shown a picture com- 
memorating the first congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
containing portraits of the diplomats assembled to par- 
cel out Europe into new kingdoms. 

" Voildj*^ said the valet-de-place, **/c portrait du rip- 
resentant d'Angleterre.^^ 

*• Et gtd done r 

'" Le Chevalier RobinsonJ*^ 

** Crusoe — no doubt,'* was Lord Hampton's facetious 
rejoinder. '* Et quij diable^ nous a represents au second T' 

^ Monseigneur le Due de Vilainton, Electeur d^Angle^ 
terre^^" replied the man, not facetiously, but in sober ear- 
nest. And he drew us away from the congress chamber 
to exhibit a monument, now alas ! historical — the studio 
in which Sir Thomas Lawrence painted his fine por- 
traits for the gallery of our prince regent. 

^ So you have been rubbish-hunting in the old church ; 
what on earth did you find there to amuse you t" in- 
quired Captain De Rawdon, when at the close of the dav 
we met over a most Germanic dinner of chevreuil, with 
itewed apricots, pancakes, and carves du Rhin. 

** All sorts of things," was Lord Hampton's compre- 
hensive reply. 'Mn the first place, a pair of bronze 
doors, througli the lions' noses of which, Satan, in proper 
person, is said to have thrust his fingers— -the doors be- 
ing much finer, by-thc-way, than the grille which our 
friend Stanhope bought for Elvaston. Then, Charly- 
main's hunting horn — a deused sight cleverer than 
Goosey's or Dufresne's comet-d-piston. The old sacris- 
tan refused, however, to show us the chemise of the 
Virgin Mary, and a whole lot of other relics, without 
an order from the King of Prussia, or the Archbishop of 
Amsterdam, or Heaven above knows who." 

*' The chemise of the Virgin ! No doubt of stout Irish 
linen r' 

** Can't say. I only know that it is eight feet long ; 
and that in former times, two hundred thousand pilgrima 
a day used to come and do it homage." 
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" I wonder if we could possibly procure an order ? It 
would be capital fun to see the relics," said Captain 
De Rawdon. 

" Could we not make the attempt, my dear Lady Ma- 
ria V* added the Yinicombe, in a deprecating voice. 

^' We shall see the same sort of thing at Cologne, and 
we have all the churches and relics of Italy before us !" 
replied her impassive ladyship. ** What can be the use 
of loitering at Aix-la-Chapelle ! Do, pray, let us g^et 
on." 

On, therefore, we proceeded to Cologne the following 
morning ; Cologne, which, in spite of its dozen churches 
and one unique cathedral, struck me as the most abject 
of God^s cities. All we read of its swarming monks 
and beggars of the olden time, all we see of its narrow 
filthy streets of to-day, sufficiently accounts for the 
whereabout of Jean Maria Farina's invention — stupidly 
attributed by naturalists to the vicinage of the seven 
mountains, and those varieties of aromatic herbage, 
some leagues farther on the opposite bank of the Rhine. 
In such cases as the creation of eau de Cologne, the 
uose is better authority than either ears or eyes. 

I proposed setting forward in a single party, for the 
labour of sightseeing; being anxious to economize tlie 
Yinicombe, lest peradventure Lady Maria should dis- 
cover her capabilities as a bore, before the great object 
is achieved of having her seduced away from me, to ac- 
company her new patroness into Italy. After having 
attended, en masse,, a mass at the mihtary church of 8t. 
Geryon, admired the eleven thousand sculls of St. Ursu- 
la's virgins, and the three of the magi or kings of Co- 
logne, the gorgeous chest of relics and the chef cTauvre 
of Reubens, (the Crucifixion of St. Peter, which made 
Lord Hampton fancy he was standing on his head,) we 
had unluckily little time left us to devote to the interior 
of that unrivalled monument of the Gothic architecture, 
the Dom Kirch* We were told that the King of Prussia is 
taking steps towards its completion. He can do nothing 
better towards the establishment of his popularily in his 
Rhenish dominions; which, having endured the fate of 
most frontier countries, a complexity of masters, are at 
present sadly to seek in the virtue of loyalty. The 
Prussian territories, however, look bright and orderly 
to the eve of a traveller ; highly groomed, highly bitted, 
and hignly managed, like a well-kept charger. 
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Lady Maria still entreating that we might " get on," 
"we proceeded, to sleep at Bonn ; where we were 
threatened by the Vinicombe with a visit from Professor 
A. W. Von Schlegel, whom the friendship of Madame 
de Sta^l once endowed with the reputation of a great 
man, but whose trivial adoration ofhis own gingerbread 
barony, and crosses, great and small, has proved him to 
be a little one. The Vinicombe, who made his acquaint- 
ance at some Skinnerial tiger feed, when the baron was 
lionizing in London, luckily cast her shadow before in 
a hiUet-^oux from Aix-la-Chapelle, announcing her visit 
to the vicinity of Bonn ; and the baron, so far sage and 
discriminating, pleads a migraine in apology for absence 
without leave. 

Andemach. — ^We should have pushed forward last 
night at once to Godesberg, but that Lord Hampton is 
o&tinately opposed to all measures suggested by Mrs. 
TroUope ; in consequence of which, we have now taken 
up onr rest for the night in the curious but humble little 
post town ofAndeniach. 

On our arrival at a small inn called the ** Lily,^' we re- 
ceived the agreeable intelligence that the two best beds 
were engaged for a milor Anglais, likely to arrive at 
nidnight ; out it was too late to what Lady Maria calls 
"get on :** and the care of our courier had already done 
wonders for our accommodation. But, alas! what 
more than wonders are exacted by a detachment of 
superfine English travellers, with their supra-suDerfine 
lady^s maids, and valets-de-chambre ! Lady Marians 
Mademoiselle Ang61ique was calling for orange-flower 
water — and my sober waiting-maid for tea and toast ; 
while their mistresses grew impatient for the opening 
of imperials and capboxes, and their masters grumbled 
over the prospects of dinner, as if their only object in a 
town on the Rhine had been to eat and drink exactly as 
they are accustomed to eat and drink in Paris and Lon- 
don. 

After an excellent mittag, or midday meal, a la mode 
AUemande, eaten at seven o'clock, we were still bewail- 
ing over prospective and retrospective ills — Lord H. and 
Captain ae R. engaged in a partie nT^car^l — Lady Maria 
(who, like the Princess Mausseline la Siriewe, voyage 
pour lirei) doxinf^ over the pages of " L6oni,** — and Miss 
wilhelmina Yimcombe making tea for as from a kettle 

N 
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that looked as if purloined from one of the pictures of 
0:>tade ; — when the flourish of a post horn was heard, 
accompanied by the roll of a well-liung Eug^hsh car- 
riage, and followed by volleys of English oaths, such as 
1 have heard when cutting mto the line, on a crowded 
Saturday night, at the opera. 

*' What is the matter down below % Who the dense 
is arrived T*^ inquired Lord Hampton of his valet, who 
soon afterward come to complain that he could only 
set three basins and four water jugs for his lordships 
dresstngroom. 

" Noting is de matter, milor. Only de chef and own 
man of de Marquis of Lestershir^ ; de chef, vot is come 
to cook milords supper and quarrel wid de old laty of de 
house ; and de own gentleman of milor, wot do not find 
a bed fit for eem, and is gone op to de oder inn." 

•' Only a valet and a cook — ^yet so difficult t What 
insolence!" ejaculated the Vimcombe with much dis- 
dain. 

**You misapply your articles, my dear Miss Vinl- 
combe," observed Captain de Rawdon. ''You are 
right in saying a valet, but it is the cook of Lord Leices- 
tershire. Since poor Car^me doffed the white nightcap, 
Leicestershire's cook has been the first in Europe ; he 
it was who invented the famous bastions de faisans emx 
morellet, and immortalized himself by his gaieaux a la Cas^ 
ubri. No matter if the valet slept m the henroost ; but I 
would give up my own bed to secure an entrie really 
dressed by Grillade." 

** Oh ! that completely alters the case," observed Miss 
Yinicombe ; ^ 1 was not aware it was Grillade." 

** But what a bore for us and our tour," intermpted 
Lady Maria, ** if Lord Leicestershire mirsues the same 
route* and everywhere forestalls the nest accommoda- 
tions 1 1 would rather give up the Rhine altogether.** 

" And I." 

"And 1." 

" And I," echoed the others, after the fashion of the 
eourtiers in Fleur d'Epine. 

** We mieht surely loiter a day at Andemach^** said I^ 
^'aod give Lord Leicestershire the start of us." 

** Charming suggestion 1" ejaculated the Yinicombe. 
** It is the dearest wish of my heart to visit the establish* 
ment of the Hermhiitters, at Neuwied. We might cross 
the Rhine by ihepont toumantJ*^ 
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^ The establishment of the Heronhunters r cried Lord 
Hampton. " Who the dense are they ?" 

** The Moravians," said I, anzions to avoid one of my 
companion's displays of erudition. 

^The Moravians! do they embroider as well as 
those in England ? Then by all means let us go,'* cried 
Lady Maria, throwing aside Madame DudevanVs ro- 
mance, ^' on to Neuwied directly after breakfast, and so 
escape this tiresome selfish Lord Leicestershire and his 
cook for ihfi rest of the journey." 

Femme propose, Dieu dispose ! 

On the morrow, after a tiresome discontented break- 
fast, we traversed the river to visit the sober-suited 
establishment of the Protestant monastery. But though 
we flattered ourselves we had lost much time among 
the embroidery stalls of the sisters, and gloveshops of 
the brothers, the day seemed determined not to be got 
rid of. It proved to be only two o'clock when it ought 
to have been four ; and the sole resource of our enmd 
was to call into council a sort of half-witted cicerone, 
or vaLet-de-jdace ; the only slave of the household of the 
** Lily" who had not been dazzled out of our service, the 
preceeding night, by the diamond studs of the cook of 
the Marquis of Leicestershire. 

Herr Uirtsch had happily an alternative for our des- 
pair. We might either visit the managerie of stuffed 
Brazilian beasts, collected in his travels by Prince Max- 
imilian, of Wied ; or drive over the hills above Ander- 
nach, towards a mysterious something among the moun- 
tains, which, as well as we could interpret his French- 
German, or German-French, was, would, could, should, 
or might have been a volcano ! 

^ A volcano !" exclaimed the Vinicombe. 

" A volcano !" 

" A volcano !" 

" A volcano !" 

" A volcano !" re-echoed the rest of the party, dismiss- 
ing all further consideration for the stuffed beasts of 
Prince MaximiliaUy-as unworthy the notice of Fellows 
of the Zoological ; while Birtscn, profiting by our en- 
thusiasm, hurried us back to the ** Lily," packed us into 
two crazy German sociables, drawn by still crazier 
steeds ; and away we rumbled over the sand hills, by 
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foads which compelled all but indolent Lady Maria to 
betake themselves to their mother earth for safety. The 
Yinicombe and Herr Birtsch were soon busy in collect- 
ing specimens of lava, and the Ught vitrified substance 
of wnich is composed the famous trass or cement of 
Andemach ; while I was equally delighted by some ex- 
quisite forest scenery — groves of fine beeches, carpeted 
with wild pinks of a bright crimson colour. Still we 
ascended and ascended, while the crazy carriages and 
Lady Maria rumbled and grumbled at a distance, till at 
length we emerged on a noble platform commanding a 
view of the Eisel Mountains. 

** My^dearest, dearest Mrs. Delaval ! admire, I beseech 
you, the beautiful valley at our feet !" cried Miss Yini- 
combe, ecstatified. ** Yonder lovely little lake, amid its 
green meadows, resembles a sapphire set in emeralds V* 

And now was the moment for Cicerone Birtsch to 
inform us that, according to the theory of Professor 
Forster, the Lake of Laach, on which we were gazinff, 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano, that its sands 
were attractable by the loadstone, that no fish live in its 
waters, and that the fissure of an adjacent rock gives 
out carbonic acid gas, like the Neapolitan Grotta del 
Cane* 

Our ignorance was enlightened, our curiosity roused ; 
but other appetites were awakened in their turn. 

"All this IS very well !" yawned Lord Hampton, " but 
it is getting monstrous late, and we are monstrous tired, 
and monstrous hungry. By Jove, we shall never get 
back to Andernach by daylight.** 

"By daylight 1— no, nor for two hours after dark," 
was Birtsch's undaunted reply. " Those sand hills are 
the teufel, and the poor horses already dead knocked 
up." 

" Then what the dense did you mean by bringing us 
along such roads 1" cried Captain de Rawdon. 

" You wished to pass away the morning — you wished 
to see the basaltic rocks and the volcano." 

" But we did not wish to pass away the evening, and 
what can we see in the dark V 

" Scarcely your own hand, for there is no moon,** re- 
plied the phlegmatic Birtsch. 

"Attempt those horrible roads again in the dark!** 
faintly ejaculated Lady Maria, who was now leaning 
from the caleche to join our council of war. " Quits 
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out of the questioo! mjr limbs are already dislocated. 
1 was most rash in suffering mjrself to be decoyed into 
eo harebrained an expedition. And this is called seeing 
the Rhine !" 

'* You rascal, what are you grinning at !" cried Cap- 
tain de Rawdon, touching the traitor Birtsch on the 
shoulder with his whip. 

*^ Only at this good lady,^' replied the man, pointing 
to Miss Vinicora^, " who is simple enough to inquire 
whether the old kloster, down yonder on the borders 
of the lake, is a chateau ! Ho ! ho ! a chateau /*' 

*' You say, then, that the magnificent structure is a 
convent V persisted the Vinicombe. 

** The greater part of the building is a ruin,** replied 
Birtsch ; '* burnt by the troops of the French directory^ 
under Custine. The rest is inhabited by the farmer.** 

** What farmer 1** cried Lady Maria, peevishly. 

^' Did you never hear of my cousin, Farmer Anschutzl 
"Why he accommodates a power of Enghsh ladies and 
gentlemen who come to see the Rhine.'* 

" Accommodates !" cried Lord Hampton — *• with what 
— ^how — where 1** 

'* With dinner, supper, beds — all the usual accommoda- 
tions sought by travellers. Farmer Anschutz has often 
a good bit of venison in his larder, and always a good 
bottle of Rhine wine or Moselle in his cellar." 

'* The devil he has ; then by heavens we will sup with 
Farmer Anschutz," cried De Rawdon, turning to the 
rest of the party for approval. 

** How enchanting to pass the night in a ruined mon- 
astery r* cried Miss Vinicombe. 

^Anywhere rather than on the sand hills," sighed 
Lady Maria. 

^ We might despatch this fellow with the carriage 
back to Andemach for our dressing boxes," added Lord 
Hampton. 

'* And for Ang^lique and our night things." 

'* Our night things, I entreat, but no Ang^lique, dear* 
est Lady Maria," interrupted Miss Wilhelmina. " Mrs. 
Delaval is independent or all service ; jpermit me, there- 
fore, for once, to officiate as your com^m/e." 

*' Well« wellt all <Aai can be settled labas;' cried Lord 
Hampton, hungry and cross ; and, following his advice 
and the guidsmce of Birtsch, we found ourselves, a 
quarter of an hour alterwardi welcomed by Famm 
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Anschatz into one of the spacious courts of the old 
monastery. The house was amply stocked with pro- 
visions, and the stoves were already lighted in a fine old 
suite of rooms formerly occupied by the superior of the 
convent and latterly by a noble family of Coblentz ; and 
I am convinced the whole scheme was preorganized by 
the traitor Birtsch, who probably despatched a foot pas- 
senger across the mountains to forewarn his kinsman, 
as soon as he had succeieded in starting us from Ander- 
nach at so unseemly an hour. 

We were, on the whole, better accommodated than at 
any inn since we left Brussels. Before dinner was over, 
our luggage (including Ma^mselle Ang61ique) made its 
appearance. The adventure amused us ; and, in the de- 
lignt of her soul, the fair Wilhelmina forgave our pre- 
ceding barbarity in having refused to favour her with a 
day or night in *' Nonnenwerdei^s cloister pale,'* lest she 
should overwhelm us with the ** brave Roland,'' Camp- 
bell, Schiller, Byron, and Mrs. Arkwright. 

This morning, at an early hour, we quitted our ro- 
mantic retreat ; the lake of Laach with its blue waters, 
and the convent with its white walls, glittered beautifully 
in the sunshine ; and, guided by the cunning Birtsch, re- 
turned to Andernach, and from Andernach ** got on" to 
Coblentz by dinner time. 

CoHentz, — This morning, while visiting Ehrenbreit- 
stein, whose wall, no longer ** shattered," has foifeited 
all its Byronic interest, I had the joy of hearing Miss 
Wilhelmina Yinicombe begged of me, by Lady Maria, to 
be her henchwoman. The plan had beeu settled between 
them during our night adventure at the Laachen monas- 
tery ; and when the Yinicombe coaxingly entreated my 
forgiveness for having seized upon an occasion so golden 
to one devoted like herself to the cultivation of the ^e 
arts, as that of visiting the sunny climes of Italy, I was 
all magnanimity. My consent and benediction on the 
petitioners were speedily bestowed ; and here, at Cob- 
lentz, we part ; for I have promised to join Clarence 
Delaval at Emms, in order to have a glimpse of the 
beautiful duchy of Nassau, while the De Rawdons, et 
cetera, are to dampschiff it up the Rhine to Mayence. 

Rejoiced as I am to get rid of them, I almost regret 
that I shall lose the sight of Lady Maria's ineffable die* 
dains in tbe steainboat, and her care to separate herself 
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from the oUa proirida of human nature likely to be 
brought between the wind and her nobility on its narrow 
deck. The rhapsodies of WiUielmina, too, on finding 
herself actually embarked upon the exuitlng and abound- 
ing river would have been worth hearing. *' Mais enfin^ 
J€ lew oi fait mes adieux /** 

Emmsbaien, — Happy, thrice lu^py, that broadclothed 
moiety of the human species, which finds itself * 

" free to rore," 

free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of 
the world, seeking amusement wherever it is to be found 
— by stage coach, malUpostet eil toagen^ steam packet, 
feny boat, or tabU d'hote — ^unaccountable to that bro- 
dided Cinderella, that sifter of diamond dust, Madame 
Etiquette— untrammelled by the galling harness of ropes, 
the scrutiny of the vulgar. A woman is like a school* 
boy*s pet, tortured by constant care. She must not set 
her foot there; she must not be exposed to contact 
here ; she must step upon roses, not upon the common 
earth. She must not mhale the ordinary atmosphere, 
but be an ambrosia-fed, feeble, shrieveless, helpless daw- 
dle, in order to merit the epithet of ** feminine." Like 
the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit consists in 
being a\\ foie-gras, she must be ** all heart,** ** a creature 
of the aflections,** sans sense, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything. 

The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have com^ 
pelled me to travel engrande dame with the De Rawdons, 
fanc3ring my comfort or my price affected by the superior 
appointments of a Lord Leicestershire, and pining after 
gunpowder tea and pineapple ice ; while Clarence Dela- 
val, who met me here on my arrival, has been roughing it 
to his hearths content, and visiting a thousand inteiesting 
spots, a thousand curious monuments, calculated to leave 
an indelible impression on his mind. I allow something 
for the lovelorn shepherd's mood of enthusiasm, but envy 
him, meanwhile, thie independence of his tour. 

This bathing village of £mms stands in a lovely valley 
on the Lahn ; still higher on whose banks, we have this 
morning visited the fine old ruined castles of Nassau and 
Stein. But it is too late to proceed to Schwalbach and 
Schlangenbad. What an absurd mistake on the part of 
Eo^ish faihionahles, who love to loiter in London tin 
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the firat day of groiue-shootuig ffires a signal for tile 
general clearance, to fancy that loreign bathing-placef 
are within the scope of their enjoyment ! Of these, the 
season bc^ns, like that of London, in May» and ends 
(somewhat later) in the beginning of September. After 
that period, you find only a few Russians and an English 
family or so, mere birds of passage. The apartments 
have no stoves or fireplaces, the beds no curtains. All 
at Emms is prepared tor summer scene and season ; the 
bands of music are now departed cityward ; the tents 
and awnings are furled, the fancy shops closed, and 
their divers-costumed tenants are vanished. To-morrowy 
therefore, we, too, depart through Coblentz towards the 
Rheingau, lest we should haz^ the loss of this Gne 
weather on the Rhine. We set forth under happier 
auspices than from Aix-larChapelle. The De Rawdona 
have escaped Lord Leicestershire ; I, the Vinicombe, and 
them ; and I have entered into a covenant with Clarence 
not to mention Alicia Spottiswoode^s name above twenty 
times in the twenty-four hours. The pleasantest part 
of our tour is luckily before us. 

/VafO/br/.— Oh ! Seged, king of Ethiopia, how little 
have succeeding generations profited by thy sad experi- 
ence! How often and how sanguinely have I antici- 

pated the spectacle of the Rheingau with its vintage 

the Rhine rocks with their castellated ruins— the grave« 
stones of departed despotism; and behold, three days 
ago, I reached in full exultation the confines of my 

gomised land ! But, lo I no sooner did I gain sight of 
e towers of Marksburg than down came a heavy mist 
—a drizzling rain— an incessant rain— a hopeless rain • 
tiUi hke the hero of Coleridge's tragedy, we began to 
exclaim* 

** Drip, drip, drip, 
There's nothing here bnt dripping." 

Neither Stemfelsnor Lichtenstein, Bacharach nor the 
Pfalz, the Lurleyberg nor the M&nse-Thurm could W8 
obtain a glimpse of! It rained throughout the night we 
Blent at Bingen ; it rained throughout the night we slept ' 
at Mayence. We departed for Wiesbaden in the rain- 
visited in the rain the deserted Kursaal ; listened under 
an umbrella to the bubUing of the springs ; gave up in 
despair an ezcoiaion to the palace of Bibericfa; submitted 
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* 

to the notmegf-gratishnesB of i bath incnisted with the 
Bulphiirotts deposite of the Wiesbaden waters ; set off at 
len^h in the rain for Frankfort ; and at Frankfort (still 
in the rain) are we arrived. 

^ It may seem an impertinence on the part of Eng- 
lish people to 

* D — n the climate and complain of spleen,' 

said Clarence, as we 4ook up our desolate abode in the 
Hotel de Russie, " but when did one ever experience in 
£n{^land such a detestable month of September !'* 

We managed, however, to spend last night a tolerably 
agreeable hour at the theatre ; in the box of Koch the 
courteous British consul, and banker to the British. 
Frankfort has an excellent orchestra, but the theatre is 
plain, and the audience plainer. 1 discerned, and fan- 
cied I even '* nosed in the lobby,*' symptoms of the 
synagogue ; but the scatterings of Israel constituted, at 
all events, the best-looking portion of the spectators. 
The opera was Paer's *• Sargines,or the Pupil of Love :" 
a fine fat pupil, a fubsy girl thrust into boy's clothes, 
much resembling Mrs. Charles K. at five-and-forty in 
the part of the " Blind Boy." 

The fine arts are much cultivated in this money- 
miking city. It has a fine gallery of pictures, be- 
queathed by a rich banker to the public ; and to-day we 
visited Bethmann's collection, containing Danneker*s 
far-famed Ariadne — which strikes me as a manifest pla- 
gainsm from one of the most beautiful frescoes found at 
Herculaneum — a nymph n;clining on the oack of a 
monster, to the lips of which she presents a patera, sup- 
posed to be allegorical of *' Hope nourishing a chimera." 

Heidelberg, — I forgave the weather for splashing and 
miring us in the streets of Darmstadt and Mannheim ; for 
what was to be seen in either, saving the ouaint courtli- 
ness one fancies to ourself in childhood, of those cities 
in fairy tales, where '* Once upon a time there lived a 
king and aueen T' But here — here within view of a 
ruined castle, the last stronghold of chivalry, and Judg- 
ing from the little I can discern, a spot worthy to have 
been the original stage of ** Love's Labour's Lost," with 
its fanciful pnnce and princesses, and still more fanciful 
clowna, I cannot forgive the sun for playing me false. 
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Bat, alas ! as I look upward to the castle, it is envel- 
oped in a Scottish mist ; while the swolen Neckar wears 
a sullen lead-coloured complexion below. Nothing under 
a web-footed fowl could venture forth to explore the 
half-deluged earth ; and having wasted twentv-four hours 
here in patience and haze, nothing remains but to be off 
to Carlsruhe, where we have less to excite expectation, 
and, consequently, less to disappoint us. 

7th Oet.f Baden Baden, — And here, then, at last I com- 
plete the German portion of my unlucky tour ; and such 
IS my melancholy edition of an ** Autumn on the Rhine T' 
Are travels such as these worthy the cost and labour 
bestowed on them ; and is not mine a type of most 
fashionable excursions 1 Every spring, about the idle 
time of the Easter holydays, and every autumn, at about 

the yawning season of country visits, Messrs. and 

put forth certain charlatanic volumes, head and 

tail pieced with foreign wonders, to decoy one into pe- 
rusal and imitation — ** Six weeks on the Danube ;" ** A 
Peep at the Carpathian Mountains ;*' '' The Rhine Re- 
visited;^' or "The Brunnens of Nassau.'* The stay-at- 
homes are enraptured ! Forgetting that the tourist who 
astonishes them with written pictures and painted phi- 
losophy is probably some individual released from pro- 
fessional labours or domestic drudgery, sent forth with 
twice his usual allotment of pleasure mone^ in his 
pocket, to enjoy himself for a season — some mdividiul 
who, under the same excitement, would have found as 
much to say of Greenwich Park or Richmond Hill — 
they resolve to peep, in their turn, at the Carpathians 
— <lampschiff it up the Rhine — or seek inspiration in the 
Brunnens of Nassau ! 

Blasts with the enioyments of a brilliant existence, 
they set languidly forth, oppressed by the comforts and 
conveniences provided for tneir journey. But, after the 
efforts of their own French cook, the cuisine of inns and 
table d'hdtes disgusts them. Their courier takes care 
to secure them against piquant adventures— the way 
before them is made as straight and safe as from London 
to York, and traversed as rapidly as foreign post horses 
can be made to trot. They see nothing, they hear no« 
thing, ihey understand nothing— nothing is considered 
worthy their sublime notice. On arriving in a town they 
are told that, ** B tCy a dbsdument rien ^ nUrite Pal* 
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ierUiim de milor ;^ or, ^ Miladi n'aura que le temps pour 
fttwe son petit repas, D^uilleurs il rCy a rien de cwrieua 
dans ee petit hourgade.'*'* And away go my lord and my 
lady, satisfied in their conscience that the bookmaker 
who promised so much was an impostor. ** But then 
what better can be expected of those literary men V^ 
For my part, were I io describe the Rhine according to 
my own perceptions, I sho.uld write myself down an asSf 
and the tour a pUirinage depas perdus. 

More people are left at Baden than we found remain- 
ing at any other German bathing-place ; and, full or de- 
serted, the beauty of the spot is truly a sufficient at- 
traction. I have engaged comfortable apartments for a 
fortnight : for change of climate, or unchangeability of 
melancholy thoughts, has rendered me really ill. I must 
rest — I must recruit my spirits ; Clarence is going on an 
excursion through the Black Forest to Stutgardt, while 
I remain here ; and on his return, we shall set forth to* 
gether to Paris. 

The first persons I met on my arrival were Sir Henry 
Andover and his aunt. Lady Sarah, near relatives of the 
De Rawdons, who assure me that during her sejour here. 
Lady Maria seemed enchanted with her new companion* 
Sir Henry has introduced me to :a pleasant little coterie, 
among whom are the Comte and Comtesse de Nivellea, 
Parisians loitering away their autumn till the gay sea^ 
son of Paris commences. Princess Dragonitski, the de- 
cayed beauty and diplomatist, who, having figured as 
ambassadress at half the courts in Europe, fancies shs 
has held half the sovereigns in Europe, like a pouncet 
box, between her fore finger and thumb ; and Mrs. Alger- 
non Carrington, a woman who appears to have l^n 
bom ** koredy^ and experienced since only modifications 
of the sensation, having a husband too enamoured of 
mysteries to speak above his breath. They are all de 
iris bonne compagme ; and, during Clarence^s abscence* 
I shall find them a resource. Lady Sarah has made a 
party (nothing seems to be done here without making a 
party) to introduce me to the Black Forest, and'the Cas- 
tle of Eberstein ; but I feel ill and weary, and shall, if 
possible, decline the exertion. 

letters from England— letters from Wardencliff and 
HoUybridge : all well— all disagreeable. Lady Cecilia 
blames herself, and, by implication, me, for having suf- 
fered Clarence to quit Englaod ; and my sister's lettsrs 
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are still more vexatious. Some one, it seems, has vnit- 
ten home to some one (who has made it his business to 
acquaint Herbert with the report) that " the gay widow, 
Mrs. Delaval, is dashing about all the German bathing- 
places, tite-d-tiu with a dandy young gentleman whom 
she calls her cousin ; having packed off her companion 
as soon as she reached the Continent.*' This ^ some 
one" is evidently a lady's maid in correspondence with 
her associates of the steward's room, and if she had said 
splashing instead of dashing with respect to my rainy ex- 
cursion to Wiesbaden, 1 would have forgiven her ! The 
Herberts, however, take the thing in earnest, and ex* 
press themselves much concerned that I should have 
laid myself open to such observation ; blaming me se- 
verely for having sanctioned the Vinicombe*s departure. 
My selection of her they admit was injudicious, but, 
having so choseq, I ought to have abided by my choice ; 
that is, I ought to have rendered my tour a matter of 
penance. These reports were mentioned in the first in- 
stance at a dinner party at Hartston Abbey, where they 
produced universal surprise. This is the first time Ar- 
mine has condescended to allude to her favourite neigh- 
bours since my departure from England ; and even now 
not a word of Lord Hartston's marriage — ^not a word of 
the bride ! Perhaps my sister imagines the subject like- 
ly to mortify me — to give- me pain. She is mistaken ! 
Nothing can exceed my indifference towards' the family* 
Not, indeed, that I am gratified to find myself exposed 
to their animadversions. I do not wish old Lady Harts- 
ton, or any other respectable person, to believe me so 
careless of self-respect as to be travelling alone on 
the Continent with '* a young gentleman whom I cdU a 
cousin." But to explain the affair would be an unneces* 
sary derogation. Let them, in short, say and think what 
they will, it will only be adding a shade of criminality 
to the faults and follies already so unjustly imputed to me* 
I must try to become callous to the opinion of the world. 

But my health is, alas ! declining under these contra- 
rieties. As I was sitting this morning sad and silent over 
my cafe au lait, in came the Carrmgtons. After the 
usual civiUties, Mr. C. whispered to his wife, with a 
mostportentous visage, that they had better retire. 

** Why retire %"" 

^ Do you not perceive,** said he, in the same laffabrkms 
whisper, ^ that something hag occurred— that— ?* 
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** Has anything occurred !" said Mrs. Carrington, ad- 
dressing me in a tone of frankness extremely distressing 
to her husband. 

^ Nothing, I assure you. But I do not find the air of 
Baden agree with me — I am not very well." 

** You are perfectly well, I assure you — you are only 
horridly bored," replied Mrs. C. '* Baden is a place that 
Iwres me to extermmation ; but Algernon is fond of it be- 
cause so many diplomatists come here ;?(mr se delasstr, 
I was bored here even when the place was full and gay ; 
what must you be now there is scarcely any one left ?" 

^* I cannot attribute my illness to ennui. Recollect 
that I have been but two days in the place.'* 

" Quite enough." 

^ I have been making the tour of the Rhine." 

" The tour of the Rhine ! No wonder you are bored ! 
Bad inns— bad dinners — beds too short — bills too long^— 

£ursued by the filthy fumes of tobacco from Cologne to 
[ayence, and dislocating your neck by staring up out of 
the carriage windows at castles, not in the air, but in the 
clouds. 1 know not a more surpassing bore !" 
** With respect to the castles — " 
** And then the vintage, which sounds so poetically in 
one of Neukomm's songs or Lockhart's novels ! What 
does one really see of the vintage ? A set of blear-eyed, 
dirty old women in linseywoolsey petticoats, hobbling 
down the muddy cotes with wooden bods on their backs, 
looking like the pails they carry to English pigs, and 
containing a filthy-looking mash resembling wnat Eng- 
lish pigs are made to feed on ! They took me into the 
▼ineysutls of Riidesheim and Hochheim, to see this dainty 
operation ; never was so bored in my life !" 
'* Frankfort seems to be a fine city." 
" The week we passed there was very boring." 
'* Yet, J assure you, Mrs. Delaval," interrupted her hus- 
band, in a low, significant voice, " there were no fewer 
than three reigning princes incog, in the hotel where we 
lodged, and the King of Wirtemberg was expected. It 
was a singular coincidence ; something must have been 
in the wind, but we never could make it out. Princess 
Dragonitski says — ^" 

^ Oh ! pray don't repeat that boring woman*s dog- 
matics ! Prmcess Dragonitski proses about those duo- 
decimo German princes as if they were indebted to her 
for their thrones, and as if a dozen of them were equal 

O 
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in importance to her groom of the chambers. The wo* 
man has been buying and selling politics so long, that 
she talks of them in the jargon of a grocer^s wife in 
treating of her teas and sugars. She looks upon courts 
and ministers as mere commodities. Princess Dragon* 
itski is a regular bore/' 

*^ My dear Jane V^ remonstrated her husband, '* recol* 
lect yourself; recollect the influence of the princess* 
You are really most indiscreet." 

" Do not be uneasy about her influence as regards me /** 
said Mrs. Carriugton, laughing. ** She nefer condescends 
to exercise it over anything within two thousand miles 
of her. No doubt it is just now workinz a revolution 
in Mingrelia, or displacing a minister in Pekin, or perhaps 
manoeuvring to get an article inserted in the Baltimore 
£vening Post. Believe me, there is nothing and nobody 
in Baden who would provoke a scratch of Princess Drag« 
onitski's pen or a curl of her lip." 

At this moment the princess herself glided smilingljr 
and gracefully into the room, and expressed so much in- 
terest about my air abattth that I was soon enlisted 
among her partisans. The Nivelles entering immedi- 
ately afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Carrington, in pity to the 
size of my salon, took their leave. 

Princess Dragonitski immediately accosted the Count 
de Nivelles with her usual inquiry lor news, although, as 
1 anticipated, the latest he had to communicate was 
stale to her eight-and-forty hours ago. She knows ev- 
erything, yet still goes on asking, and stopping the re- 
ey upon your lips with — "Yes — I know — 1 know!" 
etween knowing and guessing, she is, in fact, too acute 
for ordinary conversation ; and her interest in the trivial 
topics of Baden is so manifestly assumed, that her very 
civility becomes humiliating. 

" There goes a woman," said the Count de Nivelles^ 
when in her turn the princess quitted the room, leaving 
her character behind, " who is in reality as much 
* bored' among us as the little Carrington pretends to be. 
The little Carrington has been, in fact, enchanted here, 
from finding herself a personage at Baden, though over- 
looked in London and at Paris ; but it is her metier to be 
esmiyee ; and to do her justice, the expression of her 
languishing blue eyes is vastly charming when she pro- 
nounces herself ' bored to extinction.* The Dragonitski» 
on the contraryi who cares foi nothiDg b^ieath the rank 
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of a king or kaiser, (I humbly beff her pardon-*I mean 
thi9 jnrwiier minutre of a king or kaiser,) is only appre- 
hensive lest we should discover how cheap, how very 
cheap, how dog cheap, how dirt cheap she holds us ! I, 
for my part, maintain some trifling value in her estima- 
tion, because my wife is grand-niece to the minister of 
war ! I cannot promise you that she will think as much 
of Mrs. DelavaL" 

Heighho ! I am really tired of those people ! I am al- 
ready what Mrs. Carrington calls ^^ bored f I, who can 
pcarcely remember feeling eimtiyee during my whole ex- 
ile at Ballyshumna ! I certainly must be ill — I can hold 
out no longer. 

Nmember lAth. — A whole month without inscribing a 
line in my diary ! Ill, and actually in danger, and at Ba- 
den without a creature remaining in the place, except a 
few sad, consumptive souls, whose bodies are evidently 
predestined to mingle with its dust. The attack of fe- 
Ter from which I have been suffering (the result, they 
say, of change of climate and diet ; but they say so in 
utter ignorance of the moral influence of the real origin 
of all) has left me so wretchedl>[ weak, that the mere 
spectacle of these miserable individuals crawling up and 
down the promenade under my windows disturbs me ; 
and the moment I am strong enough to set forth on my 
way to Paris — tn route I The Nivelles, who went yes- 
feraayt have ordered rooms for me at Strasburg and 
Nancy. 

I was so overcome indeed, by the severity of my 
illness, that I could not interest mvself as at any cither 
period in the tidings from England which awaited Clar- 
ence on his return here from Stutgardt ; not indeed that 
the poor fellow saw any cause for rejoicing in the news 
that his father had got him appointed attache at Vienna, 
instead of allowing him to pass the winter at Paris. But 
he obeyed with a tolerable grace, and I have already re- 
ceived letters announcing his safe arrival, his presenta- 
tion to the emperor, and a determination to be as merry 
and wise under his tribulations as circumstances will al- 
low. I am sorry to lose my agreeable compaenon de voy^ 
age^ but I feel that his father has judged rightly. For- 
tunately I have a great many friends about to spend the 
carnival in Pahs. 
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Nancy.— How brightly beams this gay wood fire ai^ 
ter the stoves of Germany, which produce upon one the 
effect of living in company with a person blind ! The 
people here seem courteous and animated, after the liv- 
ing lumber by which I have lately been surroundecU 
Welcome — welcome, light-hearted France ! 

FoNTAiNKBLEu. — I have deviated from my road for a 
peep at this fine old historical palace, fraught with the 
reminiscences of le roi despreaux, and the '* audiex deNa- 
poleon." To-morrow afternoon I shall be in Paris, 
among new people and new pleasures ; and the excite* 
ment of expectation seems to have effaced all reroem* 
brance of my tedious illness. I expect to find there 
despatches from England, containing letters of introduc- 
tion from the Delavals and Lady ^utham, which will 
be the means of procuring me agreeable society for the 
winter. 

Once more then, I am on the threshold of a strange 
city ! To a poor weak woman, the approach to Paris is 
more exciting than even the approach to London ; for 
London is the city of business — Paris of pleasure ; Lon- 
don the emporium of sense — Paris of nonsense ; Lon- 
don a wood of thriving timber — Paris a garden of ever- 
varying flowers. London is the mighty throne whence 
the world is legislated — Paris the graceful temp4e 
whence it is civilized. London is the stern and hel- 
meted Pallas — Paris the many-hued Iris. London is, in 
short, the capital for men, and Paris for women ! 

There we live, and move, and have a being worthy to 
be so called. There we still exercise an influence in so- 
ciety. There we are not only allowed to talk, but still 
strangers are earnestly called upon to listen. There, if 
I am to believe a thousand travelled men and women, we 
exercise the prerogative which, during the last century, 
rendered the reign of Louis XV. a rei^ of cotUions, and 
conducted the husband of Marie Antomette to the scaf- 
fold. 

Paris is, par excellence, moreover, the fountain head of 
fashion. When a well-dressed woman enters a London 
ballroom, it is instantly asserted that she receives from 
Paris all the appliances and means which render her irre- 
sistible ; her coiffeur arrives from Paris eveiy spring, 
and her shoes are forwarded by Mclnotte in the despatoi 
bag. Have you a Ipretty piece of trinketry on your ta 
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Ue, or a handsome vaao on your chimnos^ece, every 
admiring Tisiter is sure to observe« '* It is eyidently Pa* 
visian.** No one presumes to wear an artificial nower 
manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue de Richelieu, 
or to appear in a hat which has not U eacktt d^Her^ 

And now I am at length arrired at this El Dorado of 
fhvolitv and fancy. The modes 1 used to receive with 
auch glee in London I shall now snatch fresh from the 
mint ; and whereas universal Europe derives her cooks, 
milliners, and dancing masters from this land of taste, I 
Ahall probably, for the first time, hail the perfection of Im 
cuisine et Us^acet* (In grateful remembrance of George 
Hanton I yield precedence to the casserole !) 

For some time to come, however, I will eat, drink, 

dress, and be merry, without committing to paper the 

commentations of my wondering ignorance. Let me be 

fairly orienUe before I presume to tell myself what / 

think of la gratide nation^ which thinks so much of itself. 

Coleridge observes that Frenchmen are like grains of 

gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but tremendous 

m the mass ; now as I happen highly to estimate a few 

separate grains, such as little Yanguyon and Monsieur 

de Nivelles, I may perhaps also reverse the philosopher's 

opinioDy and despise the million. 

• ••••• 

PartM^ Jkeemier 97/A, Ru€ i€ Rivolu — I promised and 
▼owed on the day of my arrival, that I would not com* 
mit to inscription a single obserTstion till I had rubbed 
off my newness by a month's residence in this gay busy 
town. It is the custom to say that first impressions are 
the truest. Certainly notf as regards the phases of so* 
ciety in a strange country, where one is obliged to trust 
largely to the exposition of others. In Paris, for in- 
stance, more than in any place I ever visited, people see 
with the eyes of their diqtie ; and political events have 
tended to create so many, and of such antipodal qualities, 
that little rehance is to be placed on such blind guides. 

Par example ! — After despatching various letters of in- 
troduction which I had received from England, the two 
first visits I received were from the 3roung Comtesse de 
Merinville, daughter to one of Napoleon's parvenu gene- 
rals, wife to a member of the present royal household ; 
and the Marquise de Breton viiliers, an ultra of the Fau- 
touig Si. Genudnt descended from one oi those beatific 

09 
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holy Roman-Empire families whose letters of nobilitf 
. are dated from the ark. 

First came my pretty countess, all grace and gayety, 
ijQStructing me in the measures to be taken to secure a 
private presentation at the Tuileries ; which, thanks to 
my poor father^s former intimacy with Louis Philippe^ 
will, I find, be easily accomplished. 

" You would otherwise,** said Madame de Merinville, 
*' have been obhg^ to wait for the cohue of the first of 
January ; when all your countrywomen who can com- 
mand a satin gown thrust themselves into the palace, so 
as to render the ceremony of presentation most tedious 
to their majesties — most unsatisfactory to the better kind 
of English — and all for the satisfaction of figuring after- 
ward at our mob balls of four thousand nobodies, given 
as a sugarplum to the National Guard, and to promote 
the interests of trade. The petits-hals de la caur you will 
find a quite different affair ; and even now, at the queen's 
weekly receptions you will see tout ce qu^il-y'a de mieux 
de la sociStS." 

" With the exception, of course, of the Carlists V I 
observed, inconsiderately. 

" The Carlists ?" cried Madame de Merinville, laughing^ 
immoderately. *^ Mais c*e$t de VhUioire ancierme ! Who 
talks of the Carlists now 7 They are as old as the LLgue i 
We have with tu all those worth gaining over. You 
will even see in the queen's circle several of the set 
called exclusively Us dames du petit ckdteau in the time 
of madame. As for the rest, they remain /at#an/ la move 
in their lumbering old hotels of the Faubourg ; some be- 
cause the court does not think it worth while to buy 
them above their value ; others because they are still un- 
certain whether the present order of things is perma^ 
nent." 

^ You will not allow them the honours of martyrdom !'* 
said I. 

** I have never esteemed the Carlists since that unlucky 
affair of Madame de Lucchesi Palli," she replied. *' They 
were so indulgent to her foihlesse — so fierce against her 
marriage. They forgave her the child (even were it 
the ofifspring of a valet) — they have not yet forgiven her 
a mesaUiance.^^ 

" Yet the family of Lucchesi Palli is one of the noblest 
in SicUy !" 

*' The mother of Henri V. ought not to have espoused 
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H subject. Du reste, it provokes them beyond tneasmre 
that not a di8parag:ing word can be said of our court of 
to-day. The domestic virtues of the king and oueen, 
the elegance and propriety of the princesses, the distin- 
guished air of the young princes, the high character of 
the various members of the household, are obstacles they 
cannot get over. Since the reign of Napoleon (the most 
magnificent since the days of Louis XIV.) never was the 
court of France so brilliant as now. So many distin- 
guished foreigners of all nations pass the winter m Paris; 
the troubles of Spain and Portugal— the cholera in Italy 
— ^the tyranny of St. Petersburg^the fogs of the Thames 
— secure us all that is illustrious and wealthy in Europe. 
£nfin, you will see and judge for yourself; and with the 
court and corps diplomatique yow will have quite enough 
to occupy your engagements. 

Next arrives my marquise^ not half so well dressed — 
not half so rayonnante — not half so gifted with the ease 
that places others at their ease; but endowed with a 
certam half-formal air of high breeding highly character- 
istic of the grande (kune. She began with polite inqui- 
ries after my health, my journey, and the health and 
happiness of Lady Southam, from whom I had received 
my mtroduction to her acquaintance, and ended with a 
polite offer to present me to the whole of hers. Nothing 
could exceed tier regret that I should have lodged my- 
self in so detestable a quarter as the Rue de RivoH. 

1 ventured a few apologetic words in favour of its 
cheerfulness, its atmosphere, its central position. "I 
find myself,'* said I, *^ in the neighbourhood of all my ' 
friends." 

** Yes ; I believe the English lodge principally in this 
noisy trading quarter," she replied. ** The sound of the 
omnibuses from morning till night would distract us who 
are accustomed to hotels entre cour et jardin. But I fan- 
cy in London you have no courtyards ? You accustom 
yourselves at an early age to the rumbling of carts and 
coaches !" 

I explained the advantage produced by our vaulted 
streets, and the area interposing between the vibration 
of the carriage-way and the foundation of our houses. 

"True — you have a subterranean story — your ser- 
vants inhabit vaults ; every country has its peculiariti(?s. 
They sleep, too, poor creatures, I am told, under the 
leads* Quite Venetian!— condemned to the pozzi and 
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the piombi! In France, on the contrary, we are very 
careful of our domestics. Most of them are retainers, 
bom on our lands, who remain with us tUi they are past 
service. I am alluding, of course, to the good old fami- 
lies ; not the canaille of the present day, who are appre* 
hensive of speaking to their domestics, lest they should 
happen to find a cousin in their/ro/^evr." 

To change the conversation, I described the pleasure 
I had experienced the preceding night in witnessing the 
performance of Madame Volnys— so great a favourite in 
England. 

** It is no longer the custom here to frequent Us peitts 
spectaelest^* said she, coldly. ** Even at the Fran9ais I 
have been obliged to give up my box, depuis qu'on nous a 
donni du Hugo! The only place where a person caa 
with propriety be seen, is Les Bouffes.^ 

^ I have been so fortunate as to secure a very good 
box there," said I. 

** For which night T 

** The Saturdays." 

** That was wrong. Saturday is peculiarly the English 
night ; because several of our best houses in the fan* 
bourg receive.'^ You will meet no one of society at the 
Italian opera on Saturday nights." 

** I have at present for Saturdays only the parties of 

Madame R ," said I ; •* and I believe they occur but 

once a fortnight." 

** The parties of wkomV cried the marchioness, aghast 

*' At the H6tel de Yille," I replied, fancying I had im* 
properly pronounced the name of the Prefet de la Seine. 

'* But you do not actually purpose to descend to such 
society as that V^ exclaimed Madame de Bretonvilliers. 
^ I beseech you, have a care ! A first mistaken step in 
Paris is irretrievable ! Once seen, for instance, among 
those people at the Tuileries, and you are lost ! We 
forgive the ambassadress and her family, because, from 
her official position, the derogation is unavoidable. But 
with others we are obliged to be rigorous ; such is the 
motive which, with few exceptions, excludes the English 
from good society. Your nation is unfortunate. Two 
of the most glaringly ill-formed circles here are those of 
two English ladies who have degraded themselves by 
marriages with wealthy parvenus.^ 

I ventured to observe that I had heard the houses to 
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which she alluded, spoken of as two of the most bril- 
liant in Paris. 

'* For those who estimate brilliancy by the number of 
bougies in the lustres,'' she replied, scornfully. "But 
such a mixture! The remnants of the empire — the 
nameless nothings of the revolution of July ; artists-— 
men of letters — Heaven knows what ! There are the 
Ihikes and Duchesses of This and That, who dare not 
even be announced by their twelflh-night titles in pres- 
ence of the ambassadors of Austria and Russia — to 
whose sovereigns the fiefs whose honours they have 
assumed of right belong.'' 

"I fancied," said 1 — ^growing bolder as I became 
amused by her bigotry, '* that many of the ancient fami- 
lies ofFrance had ceded now, as in the time of the em- 
peror, to the force of the tide ; and were to be met with 
even in the circle of their majesties 1" 

**ln the circle of Louis Philippe 7 Yes ! at all periods 
of political history there will be found renegades and 
apostates. But, of the very few of the ancien regime^ 
who have degraded themselves by joining the new order 
of things, a few are decrepit peers of France in their 
dotage, who think it their duty to make their bow to the 
throne, let who will be seated there ; others are indi- 
gent parents of large families who have sons to provide 
for ; and a few, giddy young people, who flock to the 
sound of a violorij or a cor-de-chasse — boys who cannot 
ffive up the hunting parties of the Duke of Orleans, or 
frivolous women who have been cajoled by his atten- 
tions." 

'* The address of the two elder princes was much ad- 
mired in England," said I. " 1 remember one niffht at a 

party at our minister's, Lord G 's, seeing the Duke of 

Orleans back out of the room, after taking leave of one 
of our royal princes, with a grace that would have done 
honour to Louis XIV." 

** The young man has not quite lost the good air he 
acquired m the salons of Charle's X.," observed the preju- 
diced marchioness. ** But we think better of the Duke 
of Nemours ; he is said to be a legitimist at heart. The 
princesses, I believe, are worthy young women, un peu 
oourgeoisesj but perfectly well conducted." 

Having engaged me to attend her weekly receptions^ 
the marchioness courtesied with the most formidaole po- 
liteness, and ceremoniously withdrew. The disgust with 
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which I doubtless inspired her must have been sadly 
increased by meeting in my antechamber Madame 1^« 
maitre, wife of one of the first bankers in Paris, on 
whose house I have letters of credit. 

Madame Lemaitre is neither so young as my pretty lit- 
tle courtieress, nor so old as my ultra, but just at the age 
when a French woman, misdoubting her attractions, be- 
gins to rely upon the merits of her toilet, and acquires 
a certain restless gayety of assumed youthfulness. 1 
found her very voluble, full of pet phrases, and a code of 
fashionability founded on the mfluence of her gorgeous 
hotel in the Chausee d^Antin, her boxes at all the thea- 
tres, her diamonds and pearls, her carriae^es and horses, 
and maitres d'hotel, and chasseurs, and vula at Bellevue. 
She had the air of a London fine lady manguee, for her 
splendour did not sit easily. She threw open her pelisse 
of magrnificent sable only to display the exquisite cache- 
mire dress worn beueatn. 

Overwhelming me with civility, she invited me to a din* 
ner on Sunday next, gave me her box at the French opera 
for the new ballet, and insisted on obtaining me invita- 
tions to the balls of Mesdames This, That, and the Other, 
names better known, I suspect, at the Bourse, than to 
the Almanach of Saxe Gotna. I shall go to a//, for I 
want to acQuaint myself with this new world and am 
not afraid, like poor Madame de Bretonvilliers, of com- 
mitting myself. 

And now, having written so much of people, a word 
or two of things. In this city, where so much is vast 
and splendid, so much mean and barbarous, I am con- 
stantly startled by; incongruities. One finds, to be sure, 
the ''pierre prSctmise,^^ but, like the diamond in the fable, 
it is found '' en grattant It fumier,'*^ There is great ele- 
gance and great coarseness, much magnificence and 
much shabbiness. The palaces, the public buildings, 
many of the private hotels, are noble and nobly situated ; 
but, with few exceptions, the streets are so narrow, dirty, 
and disgusting, that the lanes of our own city would 

Edn by comparison. The ill-kept, ill-lighted, ill-venti- 
ted staircases, in common to a dozen families, render 
it disagreeable to pay visits or to so shoppiiig, for most 
of the superior magazins are established without show 
on a first, second, third, or even fourth story ; indeed, in 
many comroerciaJ streets, the best apartments are on 
thfi second fioorf QQ account of the deficiency of light 
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«nd air beneath. The honses in the Place Vendome 
ore among the finest in Paris, but grand and incommodi- 
ous ; those of the Rue de Provence quarter the most con- 
venient; those of the Faubourg St. Honors and Ville 
PEveque, with their charming gardens, the most aflfree- 
abie ; and those of the fine dull old streets of the 
Faubourg St. Germain the most spacious, aristocratic, 
gloomy, and, it is said, unwholesome. At the present 
season, there is little morning movement in the streets ; 
few carriages but those of foreigners and official people 
are stirring. After dinner commence the visits, the 
svectacles^ the parties, when all is vivacity and noise. 
The higher orders have not the habit of what they 
call '* ccnirtr,*^ like the shophunting English. They have 
not much money to throw away ; and, with the except 
tion'of the banking, stockbroking set, which represents 
the fenniers giniraux of former days, do not seem fond 
of baubles. It is only just now, when they are purchas- 
ing their etrennes for the first of January, that they dis- 
play the passion for knickknacks we are apt to attribute 
to the French. But as, according to the sulage, 

" The children of Holland take pleasure in making, 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking,** 

I believe their bijouterie and nouveautes are chiefly man- 
ufactured for the foreign markets. Of this 1 am certain, 
that there is not a shop in Paris which displays a fourth 
part of the collection I have seen exhibited at Howell 
and James's. By-the-way, 1 must observe, that the 
banker's wife alone talked " /ot/e^/e" to me. Madame 
Lemaltre was urgent in recommending me to place my- 
self in the hands of such and such tradespeople, and 
teemed to think my salvation or my gentility must de- 
pend on being dressed by Palmyre, Herbault, Fossin, 
Edouard, Nattier, and Nlelnotte. Madame de M^rin- 
▼ille said nothing on the subject ; from the force of cus- 
tom, she fancied it impossible that any others could be 
employed ; while Madame de BretonviUiers was silent, 
from feeling self-assured that no femme comme Ufaut can 
possibly appear ill dressed. 

Just returned from my presentation ; a far less 

formal affair than I expected. I am charmed with the 
king and queen — the queen most, though the former 
spoke to me of my father with tears in his eyes. Thft 
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princesses have the air of well-bred, well-bom English 
girls ; the princes I had seen in London. We sat round 
a circular table, and the time seemed less tedious than 
is usual in a royal circle. I am now privileged to at- 
tend the weekly receptions at the Tuileries; but on 
Tuesday and Wednesday ilbxt will be the grand annual 
riceptions, at which every one makes it a point to pay 
his compliments to the royal family. 

Sunday. — To-dajr, my dinner at my banker-s — a far 
more solemn festival than my d^but at the Tuileries ! 
At six, and precisely, for I find the French exact to a 
minute in keeping engagements, I was ushered through 
a throng of ill-looking servants in new, ill-made livery, 
through a fine suite of rooms to a salon hung with white 
and gold, with massive gold fringes. Monsieur Lemal- 
tre, who met me at the door, led me, bowing at every 
step, to his lady, occupying a fautueil in the place of 
honour. Several quests were already collected ; among 
those who immeaiatel3r followed, I distinguished the 
names of three of the ministers and their wives ; and in 
a few minutes folding doors were thrown open, and a 
solemn looking matlre d* hotel whispered — ** Madame est 
servie.^* There was nothing of that horrible before-din- 
ner pause — that chasm to be filled up with small talk — 
80 invariably produced in London by the want of punc- 
tuality of unpolite guests, or an unaccomplished cook ; 
and, our places at table being pointed out by a written 
card in each plate, no confusion arose in taking our seats. 
I was placed between the master of the house and one 
of the most eminent of the ministers — a little, under- 
bred, common-looking man, far better calculated to shine 
in the chambre than the salon. The conversation he ad- 
dressed to me was so diluted to what he supposed the 
level of my understanding, that I would rather he had 
talked exclusively to his opposite neighbour, one of the 
greatest capitalists in France, to whom his discourse 
was of railroads — railroads — railroads; and the gigan^ 
tesque of his views on this gigantic topic highly enter- 
tained me. The dinner was splendid, much like those of 
Merioneth House, with the exception that there was no 
fine buffet of family plate, and that the dessus-de-table or 
plateau, which occupies the whole length of a French 
dinner table, was merely of or-moulu and crystal. The 
service was longi formal, and tiresome, every dish even. 
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to the most trifling hors d*ctuvr€j being carefully served 
round in succession to the eighteen guests before the 
ceremony was concluded. Champagne was not intro- 
duced till dessert ; yet its aid was not wanting, as in 
England, to enliven the party. Everybody talked inces- 
santly^ nor did I once hear that ominous clatter of 
knives and forks, which has often betrayed to me the 
dullness of my own dinner table. During dinner, a sin- 
gle glass of Sherry, and weak Bourdeaux and water, 
seemed the beverages in favour ; at dessert, Champagne 
and Tokay. The French of the present day are singu- 
larly temperate ; and a lady seen to drink a glass of 
pure wine, or a second glass of Champagne, would be 
unkindly thought of. At the conclusion of dessert, we 
were handed by the gentlemen to the drawingroom, 
coifee having been already served ; and in a few minutes 
the carriages of the ministers were announced, and the 
solemn affair was over. In my ignorance, I had not or- 
dered my carriage till ten o'clock ; but Madame Lemat- 
tre, perceiving my embarrassment, good-naturedly pro- 
posed that I should accompany her to her sister's, 
Madame Foumier's, the wife of a rich receveur-giniraly 
who has music every Sunday evening. There I found 
the Grisi, the venerable Grasini, Tamburini, Rubini, and, 
above all, the great maestro, Rossini himself, the idol of 
all these financial people. The wittiness for which he 
was long cel^ratea is said, indeed, to be in some degree 
obscured by the excellence of their dinners and suppers ; 
they have crammed him into dullness. Madame Four- 
nier's music was exquisite ; her society, I suspect, so-so. 
The women were over-dressed and affected ; the men, 
'* des fashionables ^^^ a bad imitation of English dandies, 
and decidedly the least admirable class oilajeune France, 
The ineffability of an Englishman of fashion, with his 
iive, ten, fifteen, twenty thousand a year — ^his valets, and 
villas, and travelling carriages, and hunting boxes — is 
comparatively a consistent folly. From Eton to Al- 
mack's he is pampered into the languid, supercilious in- 
anity which dozes through a London season, after the 
labours of its moors, its Melton,' and its steeple chases. 
Not so these pseudo-"/a5AwnaWg*" of the Cafe Tortoni ; 
with their two or three hundred per annum, pour tout 
potage, their lives must conisist of an alternation of luxe 
et indigence. We know that their black satin fronts and 
collars were invented for economical purposes, and that 

P 
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they are miserably lodged and fed, to enable them to 
perform their daily lounge in the Bois de Boulogne on a 
tolerable horse, and secure a weekly suUie at the opera* 
Their finery is a hollow affair. 

January UL — ^This is no weather for sightseeing ; I 
have therefore deferred my visits to the wonders of the 
metropolis till a milder season ; and, being at Rome, am 
doing as the Romans do. Le jour de Pan ! — three inches 
of snow and forty thousand people — nay, I should think, 
twice as many — in the streets. To-day everybody calls 
upon everybody ; millions of visiting cards are dispersed 
by people who make it their business to undertake the 
circulation ; and, for once in its life, all the world is gen- 
erous. During the last week, the toyshops of Giroux, 
la Porte CMnoise, and the Palais Royal, have presented a 
perpetual stream of customers ; and it would be a curious 
task to compute the amount of money expended from 
Christmas to new-year^s day, in the purchase of sugar- 
plums and gewgaws equally useless. N'importe! — the 
whole city is in movement ; no business— no care. Every 
face wears a smile, for the French possess, beyond all 
people, the art of disencumbering themselves at will of 
the troubles of life ; they put aside their vexations for 
a day, as they would a hat or a cloak ; while we English* 
labour as we will, find it impossible to pluck out every 
thorn from our sides on even the most exciting occa- 
sion : hence our careworn aspect. Life sits heavy upon 
us ; we are a grave, considering people, deeply impressed 
with our moral responsibilities. 

fid. — Last night the ministers, corps diplonuUique, and 
public bodies, were received at court, pour souAaiier la 
bonne annle d leurs majesies* To-night it has been our 
turn, and I had the satisfaction of seeing the staterooms 
in full splendour. I can imagine nothing more regally 
royal. The grand staircase and salle des marechaux^ 
dazzlingly white, and radiantly illuminated, are worth a 
whole parish of Pimlico palaces ! 

The receptions here are very differently managed from 
our drawingrooms. The ladies attending are placed, as 
they happen to arrive, along the whole range of state 
apartments ; the royal family, entering from the j^eiiit 
ej^artemens, address themselves in succession to each, 
pursuing the long line till they return again, boaiae and 
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fatigued, to the point from whence they started. Firsty 
appears the king, attended by his etat majors preceded 
by the aide-de-camp in waiting, who names every lady 
to hh majesty. To each the king addresses, with obse- 
quious courtesy, some commonplace remark, and passes 
on. Next comes the queen, for whom the same cere- 
monial is observed by her lady of honour: after her 
Madame Adelaide ; then the two charming princesses ; 
lastly, the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. You hear 
nothmg but the iteration of the same barren phrases : 
** I hope you are not inconvenienced by the heat ;" 
** Have you been long in Paris V* '' Do you make a pro- 
longed stay in France 1** Towards myself, and those 
witn whom the royal family are personally acquainted, 
a greater degree of familiarity is exhibited ; but there is 
something of kindliness, of bienveUlance^ of hontt, in the 
demeanour of the queen, imparting value to her most 
trifling compliments. 

I accompanied Madame de Merinville to the reception, 
who pointed out with pride the representatives of many 
of the first houses in France ; would I could have shown 
Aer, in return, a more desirable display of my country- 

Eeofde ! In addition to the fifty or sixty who did us 
ononr, there were several hundreds who could ground 
no pretensions to appear there upon previous presenta- 
tion at our own court, and among them several decidedly 
and notoriously inadmissible. This arises from want of 
due importance being invested in the English ambassa- 
dress. No English gentleman can be presented to the 
king, except by his ambassador ; no English lady oufht 
to obtain access to the queen, unless under the sanction 
of her ambassadress. At present applications are made 
direct to the dame d*honneur^ and immediately granted. 
Invitations follow, and England becomes most unwor- 
thily represented at the court of the Tuileries. 

To procure access to the British embassy, on the 
contrary, it is indispensable, to produce a suflficient let- 
ter of recommendation. Mine, which was from Lady 
Southam, secured me a kind reception, an immediate in- 
vitation to dinner, and a general one to the Friday eve- 
ning parties. 

French families, who have the entries maintain their 
privilege of coming uninvited whenever the ambassa- 
dress receives company; but very few Carlists visit the 
embassy ; not from deficiency of regard or respect to- 
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wards its occnpanta, but because they are apprehensird 
of meeting certain ministerial and politicsd notabUiUsr 
with whom they do not choose to come in contact. 

Next in importance is the ioltm of the Austrian ambas- 
sadress, the personal friend of our own, and one of the 
most amiable and graceful women of the day. 

3<i. — ^To>night I made my debut in the circle of Mad- 
ame de Bretonvilliers ; and I am still shivering at the 
recollection ! The great gloomy courtyard in the Rue 
de Grenade, the dark damp staircaise, the stilling garlic- 
scented antechamber, the ill-lighted rooms, the forma) 
assemblage, were not compensated by the vastness of the 
antiquated saloons, and the magniloquent nomenclature 
of the guests. No young people, the ladies scarcely even 
in demie-toilette^ muffled in bonnets and shawls — and cold- 
ness and formality enough to have frozen a salamander. 
I was presented to several duchesses whose titles are 
historical, and who, by their appearance, may have figured 
in the Fronde. But I suspect there was a vapour of the 
Tuileries clinging to my garments, for they eyed me 
most contemptuously. We had two Boston tables and 
a '* ufuk ;'* eau sucree and weak sirup and water were 
handed round by way of refreshment ; the candles seemed 
to bum dim ; the lofty saloon was as hazy as one of our 
great theatres in the month of November ; a sensation 
of ague seemed creeping over me. Dinner invitations, 
from the Bretonvilliers, are as much out of the question 
as to the table of his holiness. The people of his caste 
are supposed to dine, but the fact has never been proved 
to foreigners by ocular demonstration. 

We are apt to fancy in England that every great French 
family has its Ude ; whereas none but the ambassadors, 
ministers, or great bankers affect to give dinners or even 
keep a chef. There was only Rothschild, in all Paris, 
who could venture upon Car^me ! 

—— Just returned from a brilliant ball ehez le ministrt de 
'— . These ministerial fetes are considered far from 
select, but my eye is not yet sufficiently familiar with 
the surface of French society to detect the fault. The 
house, an official residence, was noble, and nobly lighted ; 
the orchestra admirable ; and the whole thing fanltlessly 
arranged. A French ballroom presents a more orderly 
aspect than ours. The ladies are seated side by side 
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to\md the room, generally in a double row ; and no gen- 
tleman would dream of usurping a place among them ; 
the seats are occupied by the same persons throughout 
the evening ; when they dance, a handkerchief or bou- 
quet is left to engage the place. The room, has, conse- 
quently, the appearance of being lined with beautiful 
women, who are led out to dance, then reconducted to 
their seats. There is no wandering up and down, no 
pushing to get'in here or out there, as in an English party, 
whereon the demon of restlessness appears to haye set 
his seal. Our ladies fair are, in fact, too fond of loung« 
ing about on the arms of men, to whom they are com- 
paratively strangers, to stare at this beauty, laugh at that 
quiz, or ascertain, by the most insolent coolness of in- 
vestigation, wliether they like the looks of Lady A. or 
Lady B. sufficiently to be introduced to her. They seem 
to fancy themselves privileged in rudeness towards any 
one not exactly belonffiug to their own set ; to sneer— 
to elbow — to push aside. French women, on the con- 
trary, are peculiarly courteous to strangers. If thrust 
against their intentions into a crowd, there is a coaxing 
tone in their merest, ^ Pardon madame, mille pardons r 
which, if not sterling gold, is very pretty tinsel. 

The men in society here take my fancy less than the 
women. The very young ones anect Anglomania, and 
talk of nothing but horses and la ckasse^ in a tone of af- 
fectation ridiculous to English ears. Still worse are the 
jtWM UiganSf the look-and-die class, who dress d la 
moyen aee, and, like other mites, are vast underminers— 
of jfemale reputation. I omit a few charming old men of 
the old school, all urbanity and good breeding ; but after 
a time their flowery nothmgness becomes tedious ; and, 
on the whole, the most agreeable companions are the 
men of about fifty, whose youth was passed at the im- 
perial court, where ability was the passe partout ; *^ men 
of the world, who know the world like men." From 
one thing, at least, you are secure in French society— 
the proiK), reserved, unsocial, ** superior man," so oiteii 
met with in England— a miser of his own mind, who 
stalks through life as if he owed no kindly reciprocation 
of sociability to his fellow-creatures. The French seem 
to have their temper or their temperament more under 
their own control than the English. 

Just returned from a ball at the Tuileries ! what 

a singular acene !— truly and indeed the flu of a r^ 

P2 
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eiloyeffone of the few moral traces yet remaining of 
the July revolution; a ball of four thousand persons, 
two thousand o( whom are chosen from the middle, or 
somewhat below the middle classes. Such an assem- 
blage necessarily excites tlie disgust of the escutcheoned 
magnates of the feudal party ; for the worsted epaulets 
of the National Guard are to their disdainful eyes as the 
sign of the beast. But for myself, who have no nation- 
al pride to be wounded by the contact, I confess that an 
entertainment given by the king, not to his court, but to 
bis subjects, ^ords unmixed satisfaction. Prejudice 
apart, I distinguished nothing in the dress or deport- 
ment of the guests, differing from those of society in 
general. I never saw assembled a greater number of 
elegant or elegantly attired women ; and as to the in- 
convenience complained of, the pressure of the crowd 
—{no greater by the way, then at some charity ball at 
Almack's — Caledonian or Hibernian^ — it was easily to 
be avoided by arriving early, and taking a seat for the 
evening in the salle des marechatur, where their majesties 
and the court remain stationed till the announcement 
Oi supper. It is the custom of the fine to show them- 
selves for an hour, and retire about eleven ; but I de- 
chned accompanying Lady Sarah Andover^s party home, 
and remained with Madame de Merinville to witness 
the supper spectacle, often described to me as unique in 
brilliancy. 

The banquet is served in the scdle de spectacle^ on tables 
occupying the ground floor and the circle .of the balcon — 
a military band and a host of spectators occuping the 
second tier of boxes. 

The theatre is resplendently illuminated with innu- 
merable chandeliers, and the supper served exclusively 
upon plate. But the peculiar brilliancy of the scene is 
attributable to the circumstance that not a single gentle- 
man is allowed to enter till the ladies have risen from 
supper ; and the tables are consequently ornamented by 
uninterrupted lines of gay and beautiful women, glitter- 
ing with diamonds and adorned with the richest cos- 
tumes. And this vast area of the salle appears to be 
waving with plumes, and variegated with flowers. 

A place was reserved for me beside that of Madame 
de M!erinville, at the central table, occupied by the royal 
family and the household. As the queen took her seat, 
the band struck up the inevitable quatuar d*uuige from 
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LMciUf " Ou peui'On Sire mieux qu*au sein de sa famiUe f* 
and after supper, incladin^ hot soups, entries, &c., served 
by four hundred domestics, half of whom are in full 
court dress, the other half in the royal livery, the queen 
rose and returned to the ballroom, followed by the 
whole assemblage. Our re-entrance, by-the-way, was ) 
somewhat -formidable, through an apparently intermin- 
able lane, extending from g^ery to gallery, of brilliant 
uniforms and scrutinizing faces, waiting to rush into the 
supper-room. Dancing was immedia^ly resumed, but 
i retired with my little friend ; my eyes being absolutely 
dazzled by the bright illumination of the Tuileries, and 
the glittering variety of uniforms, French, English, Rus- 
sian, Austrian, Hungarian, Greek, Highlander, Oriental, 
contributory to the spendours of a ball chez U rot citayen. 
Let the exclusives say that they will, a fete attended by 
four tttousand prosperous, happy-looking people, under 
the roof of a noble palace, cannot but leave a most agree- 
able impression on the mind. 

Thursday. — Loitered away an evening at the weekly 
tairie of an English exclusive of the secondary class, long 
resident here. About twenty women, about thirty men, 
of divers nations, apparently habituh of the house, drop- 
ping in one after the nother, to feast upon weak tea and 
equally vapid cQuserie. 

None but the French can converse a whole evening 
without effort ; the English, (du grand moitde) keep their 
attention alive only when whipped up by the little ser- 
pent scourges of ill-nature. The soiree of last night was 
the only one where I have heard a whisper of scandal ; 
my countrywomen certainly possess a marvellous in- 
stinct for tearing each other to pieces. 

** When an Italian is questioned concerning another 
Italian in a foreign country,^' said the Neapolitan secre- 
tary of legation to me, the other night, ** he feels it a 
duty to make the best of his countryman. Unless he 
should labour under a serious sligma, we manage to say 
something courteous in his behalf. But, question one 
English lady concerning another, and you would suppose 
the whole nation to consist of lost women or vulgai' ro- 
iwieres. It is either — ^ 1 know nothing of her ; she was 
never heard of in society in England V or — * Pray do not 
talk to me of such a person ; nothing can b^ more nolo- 
lious than her conduct.* More diverting was the ndivit9 
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of the beautiAil marchesa, who exclaimed, (on occasion 
of a tremendous storm excited some years ago in the 
English society of Rome, by the appearance of Lady 
*■ - at the assemblies of the Hanoverian ambassador,) 
'Their virtue! their virtue! How indelicate of these 
English women to be always talking about their virtiie ! 
We never heard such a thing allodd to, till the English 
came among us after the peace I' *' 

To-night at Lady Harnet's the king's ball was a tar* 
get for the discharge of general impertinence. 

'* Were you at that thing at the Tuileries, last night T' 
inquired a Carlist duchess of my friend Lady Sarah 
Andover. 

*' For an hour or two. I dined there on Sunday ; so 
I thought it a good occasion to go and make my visUe d§ 
digestion* By-the-by, I did not see you in the miUej* 
she continued, turning to our hostess. 

'* I do not happen to have a gown, just now, old and 
shabby enough to venture into a mob!" replied her 
ladyship. **I shall go to the private ball next week. 
Was there anything amusing last night V 

'* Less amusing than usual. On account of this polite 
ical dhntli^ we had no Americans. I do so dote upon 
the Yankees at those balls, whisking through the waits 
with their Bourgignon diamonds, and their coraetlike 
birds of paradise ! One night last winter, I had the 
courage to stay supper ; and before me there was a dish 
of beef steaks and fried potatoes, perfectly horrific to a 
Parisian eliganie sitting near me : (who, I found after- 
ward, was the wife of a giovemaker, in the Rue de la 
Paix. ) * Que voulez vous, ma chere V said her companion 
• (Test pour les dames Anglaises. Les AngUnses^ voyex 
vousj ne saitraient souper san hifteV ** 

^ We had no Americans, then, at the ball last night V 
said I, addressing my friend Lady Poyntz, the wife of a 
tory ex-minister. 

^ What ball T' she inquired, rousing herself from a 
revery. 

** At the Tuileries." 

•« Was there a ball at the Tuileries ?" 

"Yes, a splendid one.'* 

**I know nothing about Louie Philippe's entertain* 
ments. I have not been at the Tuileries these six 
years.** 

'*Yoa were fortunate," said I, «*that the noise of 
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such a multitude of carriages passing under your win- 
dows in the Rue de Rivoli, did not reveal the secret to 
you." 

I begin to feel myself unworthy of the select comites of 
Paris society, such as Lady Harriet's. I am told they are 
the only ones in the civilized world, where what deserves 
to be called conversation still exists ; yet I never heard 
anything more vapid than the eternal repetition of— 
** Voire sante a ete bonne depuis quefai eu Phonneur de vous 
voir t — Voire charmante amie, miiadi, (une telle,) iSjfC.^ porte 
bien ? — Comment avez vous t^ouve la Grisi kierau sotrt^" 
^Cf <!jfcy By way of conversational society, give me a 
first-rate English dinner party, or a pleasant party in an 
English country house ! But by way of gayety, let me 
hati a brilliant ball of several hundred persons, with eood 
music, where every one talks to every one as much or 
aa Uttle as they please. I detest a petit comile of languid 
ineffables. 

It is thought highly indecorous in Paris to sit con- 
versing above a certain time with the same person. 
Every gentleman addresses in turn every lady of his 
acquaintance ; and even when a liaison actually and no- 
toriously subsists, it would be considered an insult to 
society to render it publicly observable by undue atten- 
tions. Married couples, living however unh^pily to- 
gether, appear so far together in public, that tlie mart 
escorts ma^dame into the ballroom and back to her car- 
riage. It is unnecessary to address each other in the 
course of the evening; still less to parade together, 
arm-in-arm, after the Darby and Joan custom of the 
English. They appear in society to pay their comj^- 
ments to the world : their compUments to each other are 
supposed to be paid at home. The domestic virtues of 
the Parisians are at a low ebb. But this is studiously 
concealed. No people can be more attentive to the ex- 
ternal decencies of life. 

Chez nous, a woman giddily inclined chooses the most 
public places to exhibit her mdiscretions ; the park, the 
opera, Almack*s, Kensin^^ton Gardens: she seems to 
think it a pity that the mfluence of her bad example 
should be lost. This arises from the fact that English- 
men do not err deliberately, but become entaiK^led in 
mischief from weakness and self-reliance. The French- 
roan goes seriously to work, and is therefore studious 
not to provoke observation. 
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" I hear gfreat mention, among you English ladies, of 
the word * flirtation,* '* said an old French gentleman d€ 
rancien regime to me the other day. ** I am often told 
— ' such a lady is perfectly well-conducted, but she is 
fond of a little innocent flirtation f Qu^ est^ce que qa veut 
dire-^*fliriation V " 

The Anglicism was somewhat difficult to explain ; but 
when 1 had wasted some eloquence on the attempt, he 
replied—*' Ah ! vout voiUezfaire entendre de la coqueiierie 
sans risultat /** — a sort of thing to us incomprehensible ! 
In aflfairs of love, we are matter of fact. Our mar- 
ria^s are seldom, as in your country, marriages of incli- 
nation, yet we can boast an infinite number of virtuous 
and faithful wives. But a woman is either faithful to her 
husband, or takes a lover. R fatU opter. If the latter 
she is doubly careful to give no umbrage to her husband 
by levity of demeanour. If, after being faithless to her 
husband, she becomes faithless to her lover, she is re- 
garded in society as a femme galanie^ and ceases to be 
respectable. Pardon me, I speak plainly ; but my posi- 
tion as a grandfather entitles me to explain these things 
to a stranger. 

And thus their code of immorality seems to be d^ib- 
erately established; partly, I imagine, in consequence 
of the impossibility of divorce, and partly because in 
case of convicted unchastity a lady is liable in France to 
imprisonment, and is made to contribute from her own 
means towards the support of the children she has aban- 
doned. 

" You are so strange — you insulaires !" cried my Baden 
friend, Madame de NiveUes, when discussing with me 
some point of morality. '' You are fond of holding 
forth as if all the virtue in the world had taken refuge in 
Great Britain. But look at the fact ! look at the records 
of your newspapers ! look at your divorce trialM.** 

" Three or four instances in the year,'* said I, ** out of 
a population of seven millions, and vulgarly blazoned 
Ibrth to the utter demoralization of the public.** \ 

*' IPimparte P^ she interrupted. " All that is thus re« 
corded is fact ! A miladi rushes from the arms of one 
milor into those of another ; number two paying a large 
fine (according to legal tariff) to number one. The mi- 
ladi has onlj to change her name, her liveries, the arms 
on her carnage, and add a ball more or less to the coro« 
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tiet in the comer of her pocket handkerchief— and, Viv§ 
ia dw&rce ! all goes on as before/' 

^ Pardon me," I exclaimed ; " such a woman has for* 
fcited caste at once and for ever ! She is no longer re- 
ceived either at court or in society." 

^ Bah, bah ! not in London society. But she comes 
abroad. She is the lawful wife of a milor, and, except 
to the fetes of voiir ambassadors, is entitled to go every* 
where. She has France, Italy, Germany, at her dis- 
posal ; que vouUz vous t I have seen half a dozen of 
your divorcees in the best company, but with us a woman 
once driven in shame from her husband's house is re- 
ceived into no other." 

I 

Interrupted by letters from England. Welcome 

interruption ! That most unamiable being. Sir Robert 
Herbert, has died suddenly, and Herbert and Armine 
come into the family estate and twelve thousand a year! 
If ever woman merited prosperity, it is my good un-> 
selfish sister : she will know how to enjoy and improve 
the honours of affluence. They will now quit Bedford- 
shire, and settle in our beloved old neighbourhood! 
With them I shall return to the haunts of my youth, the 
silver Trent and Needwood ! I had already determined 
not to visit London this season, and I shall have enough 
of dissipation before I quit Paris ; but Armine invites me 
to see tnem early in the summer, and the invitation is, I 
own, a tempting one. 

^-^ To-day, for the first time, a seance in the Chamhre 
des Deputes. A ticket for the diplomatic tribune ensured 
me somewhat more agreeable accommodation than in 
the old ventilator. As for the performance of the day, 
with my best endeavours to regard the affair with be- 
coming gravity, I could not avoid being struck by a 
thousand absurdities. The hall is in itself dignified and 
senatorial. But the president with his little muffin bell ; 
the rostrum, to which, in any sudden emergency of in- 
terest, the members cling like a swarm of bees to fight 
for possession ; above all, the total inattention of the 
chamber to the ordinary run of speakers, amazed my 
weak mind. The French are the worst listeners in the 
world; fifty little vehement debates are perpetuaUy 
carrying on among the benches of the two parties to 
which ue speaker on his legs does not belong. They 
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lend their ears only to those of their own way of think- 
ing ; the right side and centre have no ears for the eIo« 
quence of Uie c6t^ gauche. This certainly is one way of 
preserving consistency of opinion. 

Then, the excess of their vehemence, without the slight- 
est appearance of being in earnest ! In the English hpose, 
how little demonstration of fervour, but how convincing a 
tone of sincerity ! Here they speak out of the abundance 
of the heart ; Mere, out of its depths. Ever and anon, when 
the fifty little contingent parliaments grew too insolently 
noisy, dingle, dingle, ding i^ent the little bell of Monsieur 
le President, and order was for a few minutes restored. 
I came away, weary and unexcited, before the seance 
was half over, feelinff as if I had been in the presence 
of a disputatious academy, rather than of the legislature 
of the nation. I fancied — no doubt it was fancy — that I 
could discern a peculiar distinction between the charac- 
teristics of the deputies from the south and those of 
northern France. Thiers appears, in spite of his t>ad 
delivery, to be a ready and adroit ministerial speaker ; 
but in the tribune, as elsewhere, he cannot divest him- 
self of his air eamin. 

What does Henry Bulwer mean by the assertion that 
literary men are more eagerly welcomed in society here 
than in England t They occupy, perhaps, a more inde- 
pendent and honourable position, are less exposed to be 
lionized by patronizing dowagers, and more sure of ob- 
taining public preferment ; but, with the exception of 
Mignet and M^rim6e, who are courted for their personal . 
merits and official standing rather than for their literary 
distinctions, I have scarcely met one of them. To the 
parties of the ministers, of the Grand Referendaire, and 
other public functionaries, artists and men of letters are 
admitted, as part of a political system ; but they are not 
to be found, like Moore, Rogers, Chantry, Newton, and 
others, in the boudoirs of the elUe^ or the select fetes of a 
Devonshire House. , 

The calling of tin homme de Itttres is here, however, a f 
profession, bearing its own rewards and profits, and 
forming an especial and independent class. In common 
with the artists, they look to ennoblement in the Acad- 
emy, and, under the existing order of things have been 
richly endowed with places and pensions; but amonff 
themselves, in their domestic privacy, their habits ^ 
life are on the whole inferior in refinement to those of 
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the literary classes of England. It is true that, of late 
years, literature has been cultivated among ourselves 
as one of the highest graces of the aristocracy ; while a 
considerable number of the ornaments of our schools of 
learning, devoting themselves to the church, attain high 
clerical preferment. In England, a great historian or 
moral philosopher achieves the golden honours of lawn 
■leeves; while in France he obtains an habil brodit a 
eraix iThonneur, a pension, and the honours of the Acad- 
emy. The Carlists possess Chateaubriand and De Vigny 
among the literati ; but the venerable Celadon of Madame 
Recamier owes his importance in their eyes rather to 
his political distinction than to the authorship of " Atala.'* 
Lamartine*s fame as a first-rate poet has been injured 

Khis decadence into a second-rate senator. Victor 
igo is a harsh, dry, self-concentrated man, inflated into 
bombast by the worship of the romantic school. Balzac 
is the only Frenchman of talent who condescends to 
lionize in fashionable society: and of female writers, 
though several might be cited as accomplished and 
elegant, the French have nothing comparable in import- 
ance with an Edgeworth, a Martineau, a Joanna Baillie, 
or a Mitford. One woman of genius, the female Byron 
oilajeune France^ must not be passed over in silence ; 
but, luckily for the honour of her sex, Madame Dudevant 
is so ashamed of herself and her works as to mask 
them under the assumed appellation of '* Georges Sand." 
I noticed the profile of this talented woman in the 
collection of eminent persons among the medals of 
David : the eyes and forehead are strikingly handsome, 
the mouth animaldtre and coarse — half a Circe — half a 
muse. 

I have lately been trving to investigate the na- 
ture of the charm which renders Paris so favourite a so- 
journ of the English. In point of gayety (for gayety, 
reading dissipation) it affords nothing comparable with 
that of London. A few ministerial fetes every winter 
may perhaps exceed in briUiancy the balls given in our 
common routine of things ; but, for one entertainment in 
Paris, at least thirty take place chez nous. Society is es- 
tablished with us on a wider and more splendid scale. 
The weekly soirees, on the other hand, which properly 
represent the society of this place are dull, meager, and 
formal to the last degree of formality. There is no 
brilliant point de reunian such as Almack's , no theatre 

Q 
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uniting, like onr Italian opera, the charm of the best com- 
pany, the best music, and the best dancing. Of the 
thousand and one theatres boasted by the Parisianst 
only three are of a nature to be frequented by people of 
consideration; the remainder being as much out of 
question as the Pavilion or the Garrick. Dinner parties 
tnere are none ; water parties, none ; dejeuners, unless 
given by a foreign ambassadress, none. A thousand ac- 
cessories to London amusement are here wholly want- 
ing. In the month of May, I am told, the public gardens 
and the Bois de Boulogne become enchanting. But what 
is not charming in the month of May 1 Paris, perhaps, 
least of all places ; for at the commencement of the 
month, every French family of note quits the metropolis 
for its country seat, or for sea or mineral bathing. For- 
eigners and the mercantile and ministerial classes alone 
remain. La fiance et la bureaucraiie ! triste ressaurce I 

What, then, I would fain discover, constitutes the pe- 
culiar merit of inducing persons uninstigated by motives 
of economy, to fix themselves in this comfortless and 
filthy city, and call it paradise ? Alas ! my solution of 
the problem is far from honourable to the taste of oar 
absentees! In Paris people are far less amenable than in 
London to the tribunal of public opinion ! 

The custom of living in suites of apartments, either in 
a public hotel or a furnished house, renders people inde- 
pendent of the surveillance of their servants and of each 
other. Among the well-regulated establishments of a 
good street in the better quarters of London, every ac- 
tion, every gesture, every visit received or refused, is 
known and commented upon, not only by your next door 
neighbours, but by th« superabounding, and therefore 
idle servants of a dozen others. The lazy butler of 
No. 36, yawning on the door steps during the daily drive 
of his lady, and comparing notes with his brother cork- 
screws of No. 35 and No. 37, has nothing better to do 
than communicate intelligence of my lady's flirtations 
or my lord's unpaid bills, to be circulated round the 
neighbourhood. In Paris he would be duK^ting chairs or 
washing china ; for not a hand that is not superabun- 
dantly tasked is retained in a French establishment. 

Personal allusions, moreover, are inadmissible into the 
newspapers. No vulgar appetite prevails fox learning 
the number of guests or entrees at tne dinner of the Mar- 
quis of This or Baron the Other— the fiddle-faddle par- 
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of ladies* toilets, or the coinings and goings 
istocracy, and aristocracy-aping mediocracy. 
infinitely less of the servile spirit of lackeyism 
e middling and lower orders. A French hab- 
knows what the journals of the day relate as 
irnian of the grand signor, but cares not a rush 
the noble duke lodged in the first floor over 
is married or single, or about to commit mat- 
while a French footman talks to the frotteuvt 
ng your apartments, of the order of the day in 
iber, or the pictures at the exposition, instead 
iproprieties he may have noticed while loung* 
the night in the hall at Willises. 
I the most frivolous society, conversation rarely 
personal tone. Scandalous gossip is regarded 
atly vulgar. The men talk politics — the wo- 
$s — seldom or ever, the afiairt of their neigh- 
Whether public morals derive improvement 
security from that minor yet influential public 
-the voice of society — may perhaps be doubt- 
it is certain that not a few of the English are 
ent to be emancipated from the obli^o suit of 
worn in London, and the hypocrisy mduced by 
iousness of being always under review— alwavs 
3n a judgment stool — always subjected to the 
3f the steward^s room, the servants^ hall, the 
ons of the fashionable scli^ol for scandal, and 
ing irons of the weekly press ! Peerages, bar- 
, magazines, annual registers, render the United 
familiar with the births, deaths, and marriages 
orces and delinquencies — nay, even the balls 
}uerades of the privileged classes of our own 
In France, each lives secure from observation 
)tel as a marmot in his burrow, till some es- 
ed hearse, ascending to the heiffhts of Pere la 
roclaims to the cobler who for thirty years has 
ihoes as porter to the mansion adjoining that of 
ct, that sa seigneurie, his neighbour, is no more ! 
have known nothing of the liisadventures of 
lam Ronshams, had we lived side by side in the 
University, where things are established on too 
ie for neighbourly espionage ; nor would Fieschi 
n enabled to build up his atrocious battery uOf 
, in a lodginghouse in Piccadilly, 
ceived a charming letter from Herberty enfonh 
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in; with every possible argument his wife^s invitations 
for the summer. " I am persuaded," he writes, •* that 
what may have appeared to you a morose, unkindly hu- 
mour on my part, has tended to create estrangement be- 
tween us. Of this, believe me, my dear Harriet, you 
will have no further cause of complaint. You, who have 
perhaps experienced all the vexations of life, saving the 
sting of that gnawing worm called poverty, are wholly 
unable to appreciate the wear and tear of temper pro- 
duced by the petty mortifications it induces. You can- 
not figure to yourself the humiliation of a man united to 
the wife of his choice, the object of his idolatry, and 
compelled, instead of surrounding her with the luxuries 
and elegances of life, to preach a thrifty economy, and 
mingle in the endearments of their privacy arguments 
upon the waste of the kitchen or the gluttony of the 
servants' hall. To have fair and promising children born 
to you, and know their prospects insecure — even their 
means of education circumscribed — is a bitter trial. 
You have seen me smarting imder such feelings— smart- 
ing under unavowed embarrassments hateful to a man 
of honourable principles, but you will see all this no 
more. Our golden age is begun. Henceforward no in- 
quietudes but those inseparable from the common lot of 
humanity — no heart burnings — ^no bickerings — no im- 
patience. My dear unexacting Armine will hencefor- 
ward occupy the position I have desired for her since 
the moment when, in early girlhood, she became the ob- 
ject of my preference. Come to us, my disar Harriet, 
and witness all this. Dread no more lectures ; I shall 
be too busy inculcating lessons of happiness to trouble 
myself with lessons of wisdom." 

This is indeed a cheering prospect, not for my pro- 
jected visits, which remain among things Utopian, but 
for my dear sister, the best, because the least selfish, 
of human creatures. And of my bwn avenir t Alas ! 
I do not yet venture on anticipations. Let me first 
thoroughly recover my self-possession ; let the wounds 
of my pride be thoroughly cicatrised; and then, new 
prospects and new resolutions ! 

Revenons a nos papillons. It is edifying to perceive with 
regard to Carlism, as with regard to all other extremes 
of bigotry, that affectation and prejudice have begotten 
their own punishment. The French are not iutrinsicadly 
ft loyal nation. Their royalism is not the illustration of 
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m Scriptaral precept, " Fear God— honour the king," for 
they adore Mary Mother rather than their Maker, and 
honour Veraailles and the Tuileries rather than the 
Father of the People. They love the pomp and glitter 
of the throne ; cling to the abdicated dynasty rather as 
an evidence o( bon ton than from any better motive, 
choosing it to be supposed that their ancestors were 
courtiers of the elder Bourbons, and that gratitude ne« 
cessitates their faithful adherence to the race. Hence, 
an infinite number of ancestorless pretenders assume th<| 
name of Carlists as a warranty of their equivocal no* 
bility. Men whose fortunes were amassed during the 
pillage of the first revolution, or by speculations pros« 
pering under the empire, nay, deriving their revenues 
from the profits of public gammg tables, affect allegiance 
to the cause of legitimacy, as a plea for improving their 
circle of society by making their houses a point of re« 
union for the Cariist party, most of whom are too poor, 
and many too timid, to render their hospitality a rallying 

Eoint for the seditious. Several distinguished circles 
ave been formed by obscure and worse than obscure in- 
dividuals, under such auspices. Even a low-bred Amer- 
ican, accidentally enriched, has bought his way to prom- 
inence by permitting certain Cariist dignitaries to enter- 
tain their friends at his expense. Among the first to 
overwhelm the rash Timon of a new Athens with ridi- 
cule, are the parties so largely indebted to his weakness. 
•• What would you have 1" they exclaim ; '* it would ex- 
pose us to the persecutions of the police were we to 
unite under our roofs the distinguished members of our 
party. These obscure people are liable to no such in- 
terpretation. Monsieur Persil would find it difficult to 
promote a Yankee democrat into any emissary of the 
legitimate party. Under such auspices we are safe !^* 

After all, this is but a modification of the acquaintance 
brokerage I formerly stigmatized in London. A chacuth 
ses travers ! 

There exists, by-the-way, in Paris, but a single fash- 
ionable club, which, having been founded at the period 
of the Restoration, is composed in a great measure of 
Carlists, systematically illiberal towards the English. 
At this, as in the best London clubs, high whist is the 
order of the day, enhanced by the attractions of good 
society and a good cuisine. Such a resort is of course 
always unfailmg in iiinction to messieurs les Anglais^ou 
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the model of whose tables it was created by the returned 
emigrants of 1814; it seems at least to relieve society 
firom the presence of inveterate whistplayers, a tire- 
some and profitless restraint. 

Were not my diary secured under one of the 

choicest of BramaVs patent locks, I would not hazard a 
word on dress and fasnion, since all comment on such a 
subject must be to the disparagement of my own country. 
For Paris is beyond question the Mecca of the toilette^ 
and Herbault the high priest of the Temple — Herbault, 
who "purveys (wo)maukind from China to Peru," civ- 
ilizes the empresses of barbarous Muscovy, and regal- 
izes even the obesity of a Queen Christina. This il- 
lustrious artist is said to have been bom in the palace 
of Versailles, when Versailles was a royal residence ; 
though, during the gorgeous triumphs of the empire, his 
star shone subdued by the brilliancy of that of Le Roit 
(" le roi des modes^^"*) to rise at last in utmost glory with 
the sun of the Bourbons. To his genius, the court of 
Louis XVIII. and his successor was indebted for half its 
attractions ; nor would the tears of le petit Chdtcau have 
ever ceased to flow for the loss of madam e, had not 
Louis Philippe, by a master stroke of genius, retained 
Herbault the unique, as milliner of the new court of the 
new Gueen. The day preceding every royal gala is 
passed by Herbault au Chateau, arranging the diamonds 
of her majesty and the princesses on their dresses, and 
imprinting on the very hem of their garments the im- 
press of pure legitimacy — for the mighty master is a 
zealous aevotee of courtliness. No one so nicely dis- 
criminates between " Pair comme ilfautf^ " Pair distingue,^ 
** Pair noble t'''* " ttn part de reineJ*^ and ** une pose impenale ;" 
no one so scrupulously avoids giving to the toque of a 
femme de la hantpie the turn of feather becoming the am- 
Dassadress of imperial Austria. He is M.A. or rather 
LL.D. in the arcana of the toilet, a man of science as' 
well as a man of genius. Hear him discuss the com- 

Sarative qualities of the ostrich of Syria, the ostrich of 
enegal, the ostrich of the Cape — and old Penant the 
ornithologist is outdone. No wonder that Dantan should 
have immortalized Herbault the First and Last by one 
of the cleverest of his statmtites ! 

Herbault and Viotorine are, however, the onlv remain- 
ing classicists of the school of fashion. All that Hugo 
and Dumas have done towards the corruption of liteiu* 
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tare has been effected in the reign of la mode by Pal* 
myre, Beaudrant, and their imitators. Exaggerations 
have crept in under the sanction of these people ; and 
were it not for the tone of absolutism with which 
Herbault maintains his ascendency over the wavering 
minds of his belle dienteUe^ chaos would come again, 
and a renewal of the monstrosities of the incroyaUes 
betray tlie innovations upon moral order, inevitable ia 
the divided kingdom of a citizen king. Long live Her- 
bault ! Whatsover king may reign, let the legitimacy of* 
the toilet remain unpolluted ! 

In no country in ffurope is the infallibility of the head 
of the fashion so important as in France. England is 
a land of originals ; and in dress, as in all other matters, 
people consult their whims and fancies. A French wo- 
man's sole fancy is to follow the fashion — the fashion, 
for it is one and indivisible. Herbault fixes the *' mould 
of form" for summer bonnets at the Easter promenade 
of Longchamps ; and, thenceforward, to attempt any 
other shape would be flat blasphemy. A world of 
trouble and invention is spared. From the exclusive 
down to the humblest grisette, the rule is made abso- 
lute. In France it would be as vulgar to affect a de- 
viation from the general law, as in England tamely to 
aabmit 

I am at a loss, however, to determiae what constitutes 
the undeniable superiority of a French woman in the 
art of the toilet; unless, as I suspect, it oonnsts in ex- 
cessive neatness. Every point or her costume is exact 
and precise. However simple the materials, the dress 
its to a miracle. Not a plait is out of its place, not a 
rumple discernible : the glove, the shoe, the stocking, 
all are equally well fitting ; every hair of the coiffure 
is carefully adjusted, and the auillmg of the snow-white 
cap scrupulously symmetrical. You never find, as in 
the case of a showily dressed English woman, a super- 
fluous bow of ribbon stuck on to cover the fissure of 
an ill-fitted waist, or a fine chain or broach assumed to 
smarten up a dress whose freshness is tarnished ; while 
crushed flowers or soiled ribbons are sins beyond for- 
giveness. French women are careful of their belonging, 
and possessing scarcely a fourth part of the finery with 
which we overload our wardrobe, are always fresh and 
apotless. 

It is no discredit to tktm to be seen at half a dozen 
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■uccessire balls in the same gown ; and they are, com 
aequently, secure from the rexation of appearing in it 
in successire seasons. This prudent limitation enablet 
them to be always in the fashion. 

It is the custom of the lower orders in England to 
exclaim, when a woman is routed to excess or attired 
in glaring colours, ** Look at that Frenchified piece of 

Soods!" Of the sins of the Parisian belles of former 
ays I sing not : but at present nothing can exceed the 
modesty of fashionable costume. Except at balls, an 
ilerarUe never appears in full dress ; and her demi-4oilett€ 
and morning dress are remarkable only for a deficiency 
of ornament. The only women I have noticed here as 
wearing rouge are countr3rwomen of my own ; nor was 
I ever l^fore aware of the meretricious and most unlovely 
aspect imparted by false colours to even the loveliest 
countenance. I speak not in a moral sense; for whether 
a woman waste three or four hours in adjusting the nice- 
ness of her dress and the brightness of her hair, or, after 
a hasty toilet, apply a coat of rouge upon her cheek, the 
impulse of coquetry must be the same. But paint is a 
positive defeature ; it imparts a glassy look to the eyes 
and a doll-like vulgarity to the face. If the catalogues 
of the perfumer*s shops of Paris are to be credited with 
their enumeration of crime de concombres, and crime d§ 
Hmaanut cosmetics are as much in use here as among 
the LonAon votaries of Kalydor and Macassar oil ; but 
at least the sin of the whited wall is wanting. 

^--» I went to-night through the ceremony of what is 
called a visiu de digettion^ at the weekly eoiree or rieepHm 

of the ministre de . What a penalty is entailed by 

this custom of opening your house weekly, to afford to 
all and sundry who can pretend, in the most remote de- 
gree, to the honours of acquaintance or official oollisioOf 
an opportunity of intruding uninvited into your society I 
The ministenal soirees include of necessity so unsatis- 
factory an assemblage, that the visits of those persons 
whose presence would be really acceptable are rare and 
brief; while people sufficiently small to find their con- 
sequence augmented by being seen under a ministerial 
roof, omit not a single occasion of courting a formal 
bow from Vhomme en plae9. There were about a dozen 
ladies to-night, most or them wives of leading deputies or 
other spiciSitis, and nearly three hundred men. No re- 
freshments-^^nothing bat talkee-talkee— adorned by that 
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flourishing arabesque of compliment which ovemms the 
discourse of these silver-tongued iron-hearted people. 
I observed a vast number of artists and men of letters ; 
not holding, however, the dignified attitude assigned 
them in such society as that of Lansdowne House, the 
pendant to that assembled chez monsieur U minisire. I 
ooubt, by-the-way, whether, if the custom of voluntary 
evening visits were admitted in London, such parties 
would present the orderly tone and aspect they retain in 
Paris. Manners predominate here over morals; and 
even Robert Macaire in his rags knows how to present 
himself in society. 

A distinguished doctrinaire deputy amused himself by 
upbraiding me this evening with the delinquencies of 
llrs. TroUope and her book on Paris. 

** I cannot but conclude," said he, *' that the fame of 
this new work, as well as of that on America, is based 
en the cleverness of Hervieu's sketches ; for I find that 
those the TroUope has published unillustrated, are ad- 
mitted to be failures. Rein de plus amusant que de voir 
i quel point cette pauvre vieille a 6t6 coeff6e de son Ab-* 
baye aux Bois, et entich^ de sa coterie de sempiter- 
neUes: une petite demie-douzaine d'hommes, c^Idbres 
par lenrs reputations, et autant de femmes, c^ldbrea 

Sir leur manque de reputation — dont Tune a qnatre fois 
vorc^ et les autres se sont dispensees de cette c^r^- 
monie ; voila la pr^trise de son' culte im macule ! D'hon- 
neur, voire Madame TroUope est impayable !" 

^ 11 parait qu^elle veut se faire donner pour une femme 
de bonne compagnie!'* cried another; ** cependant son 
raignon contre TAm^rique se rapporte k la banqueroute 
d*un certain bazaar, dont elle 6tait rentrepreneuse !^- 
Qu'un parcU individu se m^le de critiquer les maeurs — 
de juger les usages ! — LUmpertinente '/' « 

What i^ould they say of m«, did they know that /also 
am guilty of the presumption of pUying the critic, 
though not for the edification of the public f 

One of the recreations brotight into vogue here by 
foreigners, (chiefly by the English,) consists in des diners 
de cabaret, as they are qualified, after the fashion of the 
rigence. It is true that among th^ middling classes, a 
third of the population dine hi^ituaUy at the restaurants ; 
but even the fine ladies have been allured to the Rocher 
de Cancale, by the ^imtxsot soixante francs la tite, given 
bj Lord Hartford and other travelling Ampbjthons. 
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Yesterday I was present at one of these dinners ; the 
mere cuuine of which is rivalled only by tliree or four 
private houses in London. The service was admirably 
good, for a restaurant — ^but deficient, of course, in the 
refinements and comforts of a private house. The 
iish course, which established the fame of the locheiv 
struck me as far inferior to that of Lovegrove ; but I 
was informed by Mr. De Rawdon, an EInglish attach6 
Tersed in such matters, that the wine, here, is no le«8 
pre-eminent. After all there is something objectionable 
in the idea of elegant women quitting their decent 
homes, and visiting an eatinghouse in one of the dirtiest 
parts of Paris, for the sake of a few well-dressed dishes ; 
and as for the buffet of undressed fish, wluch it is part 
of the entertainment to visit. Grove's shop and Philr 
lips's, during the London season, are fifty times better 
provided. The only reasonable plea in favour of the 
system is, that such dinners are usually given by fash* 
ionable bachelors, diplomatists, or dandies, havmg no 
establishment of their own. 

p' From the dinner table yesterday, we proceeded ttraifht 
to the opera, and the evening passed of agreeably 
enough, with the exception that httle Alfred de la Yan« 
ffuyon made his attentions so disagreeably apparent, thai 
for the future I shall decline the honour of his visits. 
The French bid bold defiance to Shakspeare's aziomf 

** Marriage is a mattar of more worth 
Than to be dealt with by aUorneyahip ;** 

matrimony being with them as much an ^ affairt^^ as any 
transacted at the Bourse. Madame de Bretonvilhers, 
who visited me to-day, accounted for being in higher 
spirits than usual, by informing me that she had just ar* 
ranged a charming marriage for her niece Malvina de 
Rochmore, with the young Prince of Aspem. 

*' Is Mademoiselle de Rochmore much attached to the 
prince 1** said I with perfect naivetS. 

'* Attached ! QuelU horreur /" cried the marchionese. 
*' With us a young lady presuming to entertain a passion^ 
would be considered lost. Malvina has never seen the 
prince. She is still at the convent of the Soiri C<mtr; 
and her father, the duke, being a widower, it is at aiy 
house the wedding will take place." 

^ And the cowrtsaip .^' said L 
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*» Courtships, tke% nous, are very differently managed 
from those of your country. Malrina arrives at my 
house to-morrow; and henceforward the prince wul 
present himself there every evening, among the rest of 
tny visiters. -At the end of a week or ten days I shall 
interrogate my niece. Should there exist no repug- 
nance on her side, (which is scarcely possible, for As- 
pem is very amiable, et de tres bonsfagons, and, being un- 
Hcquainted with any other man, no previous impression 
ean have been made,) the arrangements will proceed. 
As her avowed ^ane^, every evening the prince will 
present M alvina with a bouquet ; and before the end of 
the month, the signature du contrat will take place— a 
ceremony to which I have the honour of inviting you ; 
immediately afterward, the wedding, the diners de jam* 
iUe ; and I shall have the happiness of beholding my 
niece settled in one of the finest hotels in Paris, imme- 
diately adjoining my own." 

** But should Mademoiselle de Rochmore admit a feel- 
ing of repugnance V 

*' In that case, the negotiations, which are known only 
to ourselves, would be immediately broken off. But it 
is not likely. Malvina has been admirably brought up ; 
she has a delicate and feeling mind, fully alive to the ad- 
vantages of a match proposed for her by the tender fore- 
sight of her father, on whose judgmenti^he has perfect 
reliance. You can scarcely imagine how much we 
French are revolted by the manners of English young 
ladies, who go rambling in ballrooms, flirting (as they 
call it) with Uiis man, and laughing familiarly with that ; 
refusing or accepting proposals^ and at length, perhaps, 
informing their parents that their affections, or even their 
hands are engaged." 

^ Remember," said I, " that these proceedings take 
place under the observation and sanction of their pa- 
rents, who are on the spot to interfere should any objec- 
tionable acquaintance arise." 

** But what man of sense," said the marchioness^ 
^ would seek a wife in one who for years has been on 
. the lookout for lovers and a husband, and« before she 
makes her election, must have passed through the pre- 
liminaries of half a dozen courtships ! Shoeing! Hor- 
rible!" 

" Instead of which," I retorted, piqued in my turn, " it 
is after marriage that you Parisians incar a ainular periL 
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Croyez moit both systems are open to objection ; and 
each is best adapted to the customs of the country in 
which it has arisen.^ 

I did not admit to Madame de Bretonvilliers what I 
cannot disguise from myself, that my countrywomen 
have only too readily adopted the system of ^* attorney- 
ship** in their matrimonial arrangements on the Conti- 
nent. In France no woman is too old, too ugly, too 
odious to be beset by suitors, provided she possess les 
Scus. The smallest fortune has its adorers ; but a widow 
with a good jointure, or a demoiselle with a handsome dott 
is sure to be the object of a thousand speculations. A 
woman who, for ten preceding years, had been consigned 
in London to the bench of dowagers, arrives in Paris 
to be courted as a partner in the ballroom previous to 
being sought as a bride ; and, the dormant spirit of co- 
quetnr thus reawakened, these elderly dames are apt to 

Elay fantastic tricks before high Heaven, and eventually 
ecome the prey of some adventurer. Unless where 
prudent relatives are at hand to examine into the pie- 
tensions of the aspirant, the assiduities of a French 
suitor ought to be very cautiously accepted. Those of 
Alfred de la Vanguyon are, I am aware, addressed solely 
to the beaux yeux de ma cassette ; but so would it be were 
he to form a connection with the most illustrious family 
in France ; and^hough not rich, his parchments thrown 
into the scale will probably secure him an alliance with 
some heiress of the financial class, whose gold servim 
d dorer Vecusson nohUissime des Vanguyans. 

A ball chez le Due d" Orleans \ I should be sorry« 

could any reasonable being be aware how anxious I felt 
for an invitation, which is considered here equivalent to s 
diploma of beauty. The handsome heir apparent desiresi 
naturally enough, to have his^/f« gracea with the pres- 
ence of all the pretty women in Paris ; and the candi- 
dates are proportionably numerous. All honour, how- 
ever, to his royal hishness^s discrimination! the bail 
was perfect ! The duke^s apartment, which occupies a 
|)ortion of the palace distinct from that of their maies- 
ties, is furnished in the style of U renaissance^ with a 
choice selection from the royal Chwde Meuble^ and glean- 
ings from all the curiosity shops in Paris. The Duke of 
Orleans has also a charming collection of paintings and 
sculpture, by modem artists, of whom he is theuberal 
patron. His tastes are elegant, and, for a haadsoaia 
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oun^r prince of four-and-twenty, not more IHtoIoim 
[lan might be expected — ^including one or two ^ eternal 
assioQs^* in the course of -every season, and the best 
icing stud in France. AH this would sit better perhaps 
n ah English lordling than on th'e heir apimrent of so 
irbulent a mpoarchy as the citizen-kifigdom of France : 
)r n^^jcune hamme crnnme il /dg^" is 2L.^^jeune prince 
mime U ne/aut pfs ;*' but his is an heirsl^p apparent^ at 
est presumptive, and, I fear, apocryphal. En attendant, 
fve Monteigneur le Due d* Orleans, the best baDgiver in 
lurope! 

I agreed to accompany Madame de Merinville and 
alf a' dozen other women Of equally unimpeachable 
ishion^ en'partiejin, to the. bal de Popera, escorted by a 
ibcient number of cavaliers, prudently selected from 
song their fathers and uncles to de^ the breath of 
Qunmy. There was an affectation of mystery in the 
jsiness, although our project was known to half our 
;quaintance ; but, as Madame de Merinville retained 
;r box, we were sure of a retreat in case the ball 
lould prove too crowded or too gay. I have, been so 
•ng accustomedto connect the idea of a masked ball at 
le opera with the scandalous anecdotes of French 
.emoirs, that I experienced a cqpsciousness of having 
nbarked in' a silly adventure. As fkr, however, as my 
nrn observation enables me to decide, good order and 
^cretion prevail at the bal de Vopera as much as in the 
lurch of 8t. Roch ! Instead of being '* pleasant, but 
rong,** the thing is dull and decorous. Men are only 
imitted unmasked, ladies in a close black doiliino, 
hich, assimilating all shapes and ages, rendered us un- 
(cognisable. A foot and hand, bUn chausse et lien gante, 
Tm the sole distinction between belle and belle. My . 
snerable escort, and uncle of my friend Madame de 
[erinville, informed me that the propriety of the Ikd de 
ypera (which he was pleased to call its decadence) dates 
oni the establishment of Musard's balls, which take 
lace twice a week in the J*aubourg ISt. Honorc, as a* 
k;us for the demoralization of the Oeau monde and low 
&nde. There, even the fine gentleman appears masked 
(id en polisson, and the results are such as to preclude 
le presence of even the least prudish woman of char- 
3ter. Such is the egout which is said to have purified 
le masked balls of the opera. 

I proposed to Madame de Merinville, at Lady Harriet 

R 
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8nipsnap*8 request, to include her ladyship in our li tie 
parly, and was not a little mortified to be refused. 

** Ne m'en votdez poi, macheret''^ said she, *' mtuM votn 
fniladi est une ftmme ofur ttvetUureMm On this potnt, OUT 
queen, like your own, is difficult. Miladi Harriette is not 
of our society at the cKaitaui and it would not suit me 
to be seen at her house, or have her seen at mine. 
Waillewrsy charmarUe fimme ; but too much talked of.^ 

After being comoelled to convey this refusal — how- 
ever cautiously woraed, ungracious enough — I thought it 
right to attend Lady Harriet's next soiree, when my at- 
tention being awakened on the subject, I certainly did 
notice that her coterie consisted of persons, like the arti- 
cles displayed at some great china sale in London, dam- 
aged or defective ; a family (or a tea set) mismatched 
by the unsatisfactory disappearance of a daughter, (or a 
cream ewer,) of an elderly roue (or vase) with the gilding 
worn off. There are, however, so few English houses of 
consideration open d jour fire in Paris, that Lady Har- 
riet's retains a certain vogue, particularly with certain 
persons desirous of meeting certain other persons, and 
uncertain of an elsewhere. To-night, to my great 
amazement, as I sat gossipping With Lady Harriet, who 
possesses the fluent gUbness o( discourse ■ peculiar to 
one who has passed twenty years en causeries, in came 
the Duke of Merioneth, arrived only this evening in 
Paris, and coming to note his arrival at Lady Harriefft 
exchange, as a merchant might have done at Lloyd's. 
He appeared at once delighted to see me, and vexed to 
see me there. 

The duke has been passing the autumn at his place n 
Wales, surrounded by his own family; so that he coiild tell 
me nothing of those conceminff whom I was most anxious 
to hear. His inquiries of myself plainly proved that he has 
ipade himself acquainted with all my proceedings since 
I quitted England. He seemed as much an fait of every 
particular of my travels as my courier. The duke^ 
> journey hither seems to have been a sudden movement, 
but he win be an addition to socie^. We have a vari- 
ety of English personages in Paris this winter, all hav- 
ing their own orbits and pursuits, and contributing little 
to the general amusement. They have introduced the 
detestable custom of great dinners, which tire out one's 
spirits without pleasure or profit. 

Pozzo di Boigo's house, oy-the-way, is said to be a 
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l^eat loss to society; but I meet every night several 
striking Russian -beauties, who are supposed to play the 
same parts in Paris which Alexander despatched one of 
the fairest of his court to enact at that or Napoleon. A 
still more captivating woman is one who might pass al- 
ternately for Russian, Enghsh, French,. Italian, German, 
or Spanish ; a perfect linguist, an accomplished artist, a 
clever musician, and,, better thanjall, a pretty woman ; 
who sways the worM of diplomats and dandies, not with 
a rod of iron, but a rod of loadstone — nav, perhaps a di- 
vining rod, for many "believe there must be magic in her 
influence. An object of spite to her own sex, ail the 
world, on arriving here, is put on its guard against her 
wiles, yet all the world entangles itself in the piquante 
countess's net as blindly as if the warning had been 
spared I 

I cannot, however, forgive anything that is young and 
pretty for soiling its taper fingers with the dirty work of 
politics ! Let our sex glory in the public triumphs of 
lathers, husbands, brothers, lovers ; but the successes 
to be conauered by back-stairs influence, the^ molelike 
mining ana countermining of petty intrigue, are a vile 
•pecies of conirebandet and unworthy of the purity of 
feminine nature. 

I am assured that the animosities of politics have 
greatly abated daring the last two years. Still, there 
are certain circles in Psoris which greatlv resemble the 
hustings of an English election ; uid when some new 
deserter sneaks over to the enemy, that is, some Carlist 
beauty appears at one of the balls of the chateau^ fearful is 
the hue and cry raised after the delinquent. In vain does 
she plead the fruitlessness of resistance to the estab- 
lished order of things, the example of those older and 
wiser than herself, the necessity of opening a career for 
her husband and children ; political partisans are animals 
which give tongue, but give no ear.. 

One of the grand secrets of this vehemence of political 
seal is want of occupation. The education of such 
French women as were bom at the early period of the 
great revolution was of necessity neglected ; and these 
igruMTontissimeSi who have now attained to middle age, 
having nothing learned and nothing forgotten, " throw 
themselves** into politics- just as formerly ellet se geraient 
jities dans la divolum. Some doting |>eer, or displaced 
ffifeit oeeopies the pott foimeriy assigned to the pin 
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directeur, and their bigotiT takes only a minor object 
for its idolatry. The uncultivated minds of such women 
are easily overmastered by a ruling passion which they 
mistake for a ruling principle ; and happy those of the 
rising generation, who, if ungifted with faculties applica- 
ble to the highest purposes of study, aire at least trained 
to devote their leisure hours to miisic, drawing, and les 
arts (Tagremenfii so as \fi secure the.m against the posses- 
sion of that particularly evil spirit,- the genius of polit- 
ical intrigue ! I never yet saw a female saint or a female 
politician, who had jaqi taken up her vocation in the 

want of rational employment. 

• • • * * . ' 

— — The Duk(3 of Merioneth left his name for me this 
mornings; and to-night I met hini an concert d la cowi to 
which I accompanied Madame de Merinville. These 
concerts are admirably arranged ; I never heard a bet- 
ter selectipn of music. The invitations are issued so as 
to distinguish the non-dancing part pf the eommnnity, as 
far as the petits bals distinguish the dancers ; but on the 
whole they are less exclusive than the private balls. 
This is th^ first appearance of the Duke of Merioneth at 
the' court of Louis Philippe; and though, a professed 
Liberal, J am convinced he was disturbed by compunc- 
tious visiting[s, at finding himself the guest of the succes*- 
sor of Charles X. ; nay, I predict that, during his stay 
here, he will mechanically re-enrol himself upder.the 
banners of the noble Faubourg. His grace will be di- 
verted by hearing of a conquest I have effected in that 
seventh heaven of heraldiy. Two evenings ago, just as 
I was dressed for Lady Harriet's, I received a visit of 
ceremony from Madame de Bretonvilliers, to tender 
matrimonial overtures for my h'^nd (and jointure) in the 
name of her- respectable uncle,, the old Due de Clisson, 
ivhose style and titles are said to engross the parchment 
of a whole patriarchal flock; but whose rent roll,. ^tenl 
dit en passaiu^ would lie in a nutshell, nnie venerable 
duke affecta to find in me the tone of the pieUle cottrf 
declares that there was an inter-alhance iKStween the 
houses of Clisson and Montresor, in the time of PhUip 
Augustus ; and protests that his chateau oh the Durance, 
an old turretted barn furnished to receive Maria de Medi* 
pis on her road from Tuscany to the arms of Henri IV.^ 
would be a paradise with such an Eve as Madame 
de Delaval for its DiiQhess of Clisson. Madame de 
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Belayal knows better; and, without permittingf the mar- 
chioness to enter into financial particulars, or refer me^ 
as she wished, for eiplanations to the' notaire of the 
house of .Clissons, I begged to decline the honour of the 
alliance. She seemed to think it would have been con- 
venient to sign the marriage contract on the same day 
With that of Malvina deBochemore. 

• • • * 

^^- This morning, being brigftt and sun^iny, I have 
devoted to sightseeing ; to the churches.of Notre Dame, 
so inferior to our own cathedrals of York and Lincoln % 
St. Eustache an architectural wUmr conceived in the 
worst taate, but producing an imposipg effect ; St Eti- 
enne du Mont, the most ancient and beautiful of .the re- 
lifibus temples of Paris ; the ill-fated Pantheon, a type 
61 the unsodndly based but gradually designed modem 
monarchy of Franoe vand lastly, ^he Chapel of the Inva- 
lides, one of the noblest trophies of the SiicU de Louis 
XIV, As 1 admired its glorious nave, and the clever 
ruse by which its fine pavement was preserved from de- 
struction durini^ the revolution, I could not but place 
myself in the position of General Serrurier, the gov- 
ernor, who received the first visit from Napoleon on his 
return from Elba>.when he beheld the ea^ eye of his 
former benefaptor raised to the empty space whence the 
banners, the trophies of ten years of victory had been 
basely removed. 

I visited last week the city of the dead— the -ceme- 
tery of P^re la Chaise; and, admitting all the charges 
made against it of bad taste and frivolous septiment^ 
could Qot stand unmoved in the burial-place of fifty 
thousand cotempbraries, including so many illustrious 
names, so maiiy memorable .victims. Sepulchral monu- 
ments are liable, above all other woriis of-art, to the haz- 
a^ of that single but fatal step, from the sublime to the 
jridiculoils, as our own churches of St. Paul and Westipin- 
8ter Abbey unfortunately demonstrate. But, with the 
exception of Canova^s monument at Vienna, to the mem- 
ory of the Grand Diichess.Maria Christiana of Luxe Tes- 
«hen ; Rauck^s, to the Queen of Prussia; and Constant 
in the Cathedral of Sens, to the Dauphin and Dauphiness, 
the Continent has nothing to show in'rivalship with those 
of Mrs. Nightingale, in Westminster Abbey;* of Mrs. 
Howard, at Corby ; the Wodehouse children, at Lich- 
field; or Miss Johne9 Knight, at'Haibd* 
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Tlie cemetery o( Pere la Chaise is» above all, striking- 
ly deficient in monuments. The statue of General Foy, 
by David, is calculated for the senate-house rather than 
the sepujchre ; and all the rest on which cost and care 
have been bestowed, consist in mausolea of granite, 
closed by solid gratings, containing marble altars adorned 
with massive plate* Of one stately buiying-place (hoiK- 
ourably mentioned by Madame Trollope) some ciirious 
anecdotes are recorded. The Muscovite lord of the 
lady to whose remains it is dedicated, one of t^e richest 
individuals in Europe, directed, in the first outburst of 
-conjugal grief, the pprchaae of a considerable piece of 
ground to be consecrated to her niemory. . Second 
thoughts, and the sculptor's estimate, arrived in process 
of time ; and, instead of devoting the whole temtory to 
its original destination, a reasonable space was- allotted 
to the countess, and the remainder to the construction 
of other graves. That these should be suffered to lie 
tenantless seemed absurd ; and the count, on receiving 
one day a visit from a favourite prot6g6, an eminent 
French tragedian, who had been attached to his private 
theatre, presented, with unexampled generositv, to the 
astonished hiatrion tlie title deeds of a vault in the 
cemetery of P^re la Chaise, instead of the pension he 
had been fondly anticipating. Three .other graves, 
however, remained to be disposed of; and one morn- 
ing the beautiful Countess O , who was dying by 

slow degrees of a cancer, was found by her physician 
bathed in tears. *^ I know I ^m getting rapidly wone,** 
cried she ; *' I know 1 look shocking^ to-day. That 

monster. has been here, trying, to persuade me to 

purchase one of his horrible caveaux.r So much for 
the magnanimity of the magnificos of Muscovy !> 

Madame de - Merinville, after amusing me with this 
eventful history, favoured me with a still more scandal- 
ous anecdote connected with one of the favourite hlBroes 
of Madame Trollope. A lady fair, some time since an 
object of idolatry to the celebrated bard so prominently 
tossed with the organ of veneration, was invited, t few 
eummers ago, by her gentle shepherd to a jxirtig de cam- 
pagne — an understood crisis in a French affaire de cceur. 
Attired jn a bewitching demia toilette^ the lady stepped 
into his ealkhe, anticipating a drive in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, to conclude, probably, with a dinner at St. Cloud 
or Courbeyoie ; aodf after some bours passed in the open 
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air, began perhaps to think with more complacency of 
gatgoHs fritsj or a matelote Normande, than of the tender 
but airy nothings poured into her ears. But the pilgrim 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat was otherwise disposed ; 
andt instead of directing her steps .tow^s the savoury 
mIoo of Legriel, guided her up the rough ascent of the 
Mont yal6rien, ai^ emphaticallv pilaced her hand upon 
the great iron cross of the Calvaire. ** Jurez^mai jur 
€9He croia une amUU etemette!^ whispered Monsieur le 
Vicbmte to his fair companion; ana thus epded the 
prvmenade of the O^nie du Chmtimisme with his Ataja ; 
who found herself^ on that occasion, like Monsieur 
Jourdain, 4x>n8iderably perplexed between poetry and 
prose. 

At her soir^ last night, poor Madame de Bretonvil- 
liers commenced, in her usual tone, a violent Louis- 
Phillippic, in which the terms canmUe and polisson figured 
80 far more freely than I thought becoming to exclusive 
lips, that I could not resist. setting before her that how* 
ever wide be the latitude of royal toleration with re- 
spect to society, the Carlist set had opened its trebly 
guarded portals to persons, both English and American, 
rejected by the society of their ow/i Countries. 

** You do not enter into our views,^^ was her undaunt- 
ed reply. ** We meet at the hotels of the people to 
whom you allude, and they have the satisfaction to pa- 
rade through apar^nents filled with the best company of 
the Faubourg; but they belong no further to pur society 
than would a tetbtum twirled in the middle of the room. 
We scarcely know them by sight ; they scarcely know 
u$ by name." 

I would willingly have inveighed against the mean- 
ness that condescends to accept hospitality on such 
terms, but my conscience upbraided me with as great a 
sin,- when I remembered the system of things prevailing 
in London. The only difference in the instance of the 
Turcarets being preyed upon by the Carlists, consists in 
the ridicule they have drawn upon themselves by their 
fforgeous and tastless parvenu-iBm-^ik ridicule which, in 
London, extending from them to theirs, would have isola- 
ted them into a species of fashionable quarantine. Chez 
funUf the false Amphython would have been laughed at 
as a vulgar pretender ; here (pourvu ^^on y dine) the im- 
postor \h accepted jis a tme man. 
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Interrupted by a visit from the Duke of M., who« 

instead of admitting my usnal plea to morning visiters, 
** Madame rCest jhu visiblt,^^ insisted upon both seeing me 
and being seen.' I iqiagined he must have some urgent 
business — some party of pleasure to propose, or invita- 
tion to seek ; but no — all his errand was to bestow upon 
me the tediousness of a rainy morning. He sat watch- 
ing my tapestry frame in silence, and 1 was obliged to 
supply conversation as well as patience for two. His 
grace seemed gratified to find me so little captivated by 
Paris and its wajrs; but, fearing he might represent me 
on his return to England as one of those prejudiced 
Dame Trots who can find nothing to praise beyond the 
limit of the Straits.of Dover, I began to seek out causes 
of commendation in the habits of the French. 

" One meed of praise I cannot but concede them,** 
said I. *' The respect they show to age, and the indis- 
soluble nature of their ties of family affection are cer- 
tainly deserving of praise. In England, the words * old 
woman* are synonymous with * bore,' more especially if, 
in addition to the sin of years, she bring the crime of 
celibacy; here, it would be held an offence against gopd 
breeding to show slight towards a woman of anytime 
of life. I admit that the old wonien of Paris aissome a 
more judicious position in society than among ourselves, 
where they totter to drawingrooms and balls, to the 
discredit- of their gray hairs. After a certain, epoch, « 
French woman is content to retire from the ballroom, 
because she is not fated, as in England, to retire into ut- 
ter solitude. If a widow, she knows -herself secure of 
an honourable station in the home of her married son or 
married daughter, or. of the daily visits of her grand- 
children and nieces. Every family of consideration is 
reunited once or twice a week — in many instances, every 
evening, before diey disperse for the enjoyment of gen- 
eral society — when la bonne nfamatij or la bonne iwUe is 
consulted, caressed, and honoured, instead of being com- 
pelled, by the slights of her own family, to court the 
impertinence of strangers.** 

"I believe,'* rejoined the Duke of M., " and ant m/er- 
isted in believing, that the strongest instances of family 
affection are to be found in our own country; but ex- 
ample might be taken with advantage l^ many from the 
bicnsiance of the French. 1 admit that there are instauces 
where the various members of families residing in Loo- 
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don meet only as acqaaintances in the common routine 
of aociety— nay, where married sisters and brothers 
aeem to lose sight of their parents and each other — a 
circnmstance unprecedented in France. Much of this 
family union of the French seems to me to depend on 
the peremptory manner in which pecuniary interests are 
adjusted by the law, to the extincfion of kinsmanly jeal- 
ousy and parental favouritism, as well as on the author- 
ity exercised.by families with regard to the marriages of 
their offspring. Should the signature of parents, or a 
surviving parent, be withheld from a marriage contract, 
the alliance cann{>t be legalized, unless by a legal process 
termed a sommatton respectueuse, or summons to render 
an account of the property and objections of the family ; 
—a measure rarely adopted, as it is supposed to stigma- 
tize all parties concerned. On the other hand, 1 believe 
the family affection of the French to be of a more super- 
ficial character than ours. They meet daily, embrace 
constantly, and rarely indulge in domestic feuds.; but 
they are never known to exhibit those strong examples 
Of personal devotion, of personal sacrifice, which occur 
in England." 

I iifimeiKately began to quote the thousand instances, 
beginning with that of the brothers Polignac, afforded in 
the course of the revolution ; but the duke stopped me. 
*' You are talking of the French of the ancien rkgime,^* 
said he ; ** remember that a new moral code has since 
been instituted. The Parisians of 1789 are as different 
from those of 1830, as the English of Cromwell's time 
are from the courtiers of his dissolute successor." 

Our didactics were interrupted by a visit from Mr. De 
Rawdon, with the sad intelligence that Lady Sarah An- 
dover, whom 1 left three nights ago at a ball in perfect 
health and the highest spirits, was at the point of death ! 
Though neither her friend nor intimate acquaintance, I 
am, indeed, shocked by such an event occurring at such 
a time. We have been running together the race of 
frivolity, and are, I fear, equally unprepared for so sud- 
den a summons. 

Terrible confirmation of Mr. De Rawdon's intelligence ! 
Lad^ Sarah is no more ; without a relative — without 
a fnend to comfort her — she breathed her last. The 
giddy associates among whom she passed her time missed 
her, and scarcely missed her, from the throng — inquired 
—heard from the porter of the hotel that iniladi was 
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^ indisposhf'^ and inquired no more. We had been the 
companions of her pleasures ; it did not follow that we 
were to become the companions of her pains. She hacL 
been the life of our coteries ; it did not follow that we 
were to assemble round her bed of sickness — her bed of 
death! Oh! hollow, heartless world ! such, such might 
have been my own fate, wanderer as I am in a foreign 
country. By her own desire, her remains are to be re- 
moved to England ; but for which reque^ they would 
have been already consigned to the dust — so eager is 
the haste with which the French thrust into the grave 
ihe encumbering object, the lifeless bod^, which obstructs 
the march of household business. This may result from 
the want of sympathy existing in a house of mourning 
inhabited by a dozen diverse famiUes, ignorant of each 
other^s names and qualities, and unwilling to interrupt 
their pleasures in token of respect to strangers ; but it 
must be a cruel trial to survivers, to part so suddenly 
from all vestige of that which has been dear so long, 
and must be seen no more. 



r passed this evening at home, alone, for the first 

time since my arrival in Paris, deeply shocked by the 
recent event. But it would seem as if I had been fore- 
warned to attach myself to my own fireside : for, as I 
sat musing ovei the precariousness'of human life and 
human happiness, the Duke of Merioneth again made 
his appearance,.on pretence of wishing to make me ac« 

?[uainted with the melancholy particulars of Lady Sarahs 
ate, but in truth on the formidable en*Hnd of asking me 
— to become his wife. It was impossible to make the 

Eroposal with more feeling or more delicacy. Few men 
ave so much to offer with their hand as the puke of 
M. — ^rank, wealth, and respectability ; but^ in all honesty, 
I thought only of the warm heart and honourable mind 
80 fruitlessly devoted to me ; and what with the surprise 
of the moment, and thfe s}iock received this morning, I 
could not restrain my tears at ths notion of the mortifi- 
cation I was about to inflict in a decided rejection. 

** My self-love, induces me to conclude,** he observed, 
after I had fully explained myself, " that your affections 
are already engaged ; but do not, I beseech you, imagine 
that I wish 'to pry into your ^secrets. Your preference 
cannot have been lightly accorded ; may it tend to jour 
eventual happiness !" 
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I hoped that, with this kind wish, he would take his 
leave, for, in reply to the observation that had escaped 
him, it was as needless as it would have been impossible 
to utter a syllable ; but, as I half rose froin my chair to 
bid him farewell, he added, ** There was a time, indeed, 
when I fancied that Hartston, whose preference of your- 
self was visible to aH the world, was so fortunate as to 
have obtained a. high place in your regard*" 

*' On both which points,'* I stammered, scarcely know- 
ing what I said, *' the recent marriage oif Lord Hartston 
must have undeoeived you." 

*' Lord Hartston*s marriage /" reiterated the duk6, with 
a look of unfeigned surprise. **' I saw him in town the ■ 
week preceding my departure. We talked on many sub-" 
jects th^t would hav^ rendered such a communication 
natural, yet he did not allude to the probabiFity of any 
such event. Nay, I have every reason to bdieve— I 
have almost his own declarations for my authority — that 
marriage waa never farther 'from his thoughts." 
■ ** You do indeed surprise me," cried I, startled beyond 
my self-possession; " and it may serve to prove how little 
I am interested in the movements of your friend, that, 
till this moment, I believed him actually united to Lady 
Sophia Kossana." 

" Lady Sophia Rossana has long been engaged to Hil- 
ton," observed the duke. 

" Yet, when I quitted England, the report of her ap- 
proaching marriage with Lord Hartston was generally 
believed. From that period to this, Lhave made no in- 
quiries on the subject, and concluded them to be actually 
marriedf' 

*' 1 may therefore lay the flattering unction to my soul, 
that Hartstdh had no share in my rejection!" said the 
duke, half interrogatively, and intently regarding me. 

'*0n such occasions," said I, evading his inquiring 
looks, ** surely it is as useless as unsatisfactory to en- 
quire into motives. That I have earnestly and sincerely 
re(}uested the continuance of your friendship, is a suf- 
flcient attestation of the esteem with which you have* 
inspired me." 

** Enough !" cried he, now realhj approaching to take 
leave, and, with a hurried gesture, raising my hand to 
his lips — ** 1 see you are willing to sp,;re me unneces- 
sary pain : you have been kinder to me than 1 am lo 
i.-iyself." And in another minute he had quitted the 
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room. Alas ! what a revolution had been effected in my 
views and feelings by the preceding hour ! 

The unjustifiable conduct held, towards me by Hanton 
and Lord Penrhyn, may perhaps have tended to redyce 
me to a becoming sense of humility ; but I certainly 
never expected my woman's pride to be reduced so low 
as to induce the feeling of gratification with which the 
frank and honest offers- of the Duke of Merioneth have 
penetrated my feelings. No man could throw, himself 
more freely into a woman's power, without a single res* 
ervation in behalf of his own self-love ; and aggravating 
indeed must be the self-conviction, that not even the host 
of advantages combined in his sdliance could avail to 
turn the scale in his favour. A m^ so nobly endowed 
has a right to fancy that personal antipathy or previoua 
engagement alone could determine his rejection. For- 
tunately for his peace of mind, the Duke of Merioneth 
has accepted the latter alternative. 

That I have acted unwisely in renouacing such a 
marriage, 1 verily believe ; but, of the cardinsu virtues^ 
prudence has ever held the lowest place in my estima- 
tion. The duke is in the highest sense of the word a 
nobleman, a man of cultivated mind, of equal temper, of 
right principle, irreproachable throughout all the rela- 
tions of life. Yet, though my existence as his wife 
would be secure not only from the storms, but eveii the 
shifting breezes of mortal destiny, a calm so hopelessly 
monotonous would torpify my faculties. I must haye 
something to excite — something to rouse me. I must 
look up, if not with fear and trembling,* at least with 
deference and a strong sense of inferiority, to fhe hus- 
band who is to be obeyed and honoured as well as loved. 
I .should assuredly degenerate into a mere automaton, a 
miserable creature bf luxury and selfishness, were not 
my better qualities stirred into activity by the com- 
panionship of one far nobler-minded than myself. 

Erifin — the thing is done ; and done, thank Heaven^ 

without reference to the intelligence afforded me by 

the duke, concerning one who has occupied too laige a 

share in my consideration. 

<^-— It is pleasant to be diverted from one's own per* 

glexities by agreeable tidings of the affairs of others. I 
ave just received a letter from Lady Cecilia, in ac* 
knowledgment of an obligation, dictated by that fine, 
tree, generous spirit of gratitude which accepts as 
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frankly as it would bestow. During the first two years 
of my widowhood, I was able to lay aside, without 
penurioasness, a sum 6f nearly five thousand pounds 
from my jointure, which I intended should accumulate 
for the benefit of my little nephews ; for, though Her- 
bert was too proud to accept assistance in his own per- 
son, he could not have refused it in aid of the education 
of his sons. The altered circumstances of the family 
have happily superseded all necessity for such a pro- 
Tision. On receiving Armine*s letter, announcing the 
death of Sir Robert, I accordingly wrote to my solici- 
tor, directing him to make over the fund to my kinsman, 
Sir Jenison Delaval, in trust for his own son Clarence ; 
and it seems that the gift has so far stimulated the pride 
of'* Sare Delafals,^ that he ofiers to make a settlement 
of a thousand a year on his son, if the Clackmannans 
will consent to give him Lady Ahcia and exert tlieir 
interest to obtain him an appointment ; for nothing does 
he so much apprehend for Clarence as an idle life about 
town. At present, no answer to these proposals has been 
received from Clackmannan Court. But Lady Cis is 
sanguine ; and thanks me as the second Providence of 
her son. If a few slight sacrifices of extravagance on 
my part should have proved the means of forwarding the 
happiness of these young people, I shall be richly re- 
warded. 

Spent the evening at Princess Zabuschka^s, where 

the English much do congregate, and where 1 perceived 
that the waves of society nad closed as quickly over the 
head of Lady Sarah Andover, as those of the ocean 
over some nameless wreck. Her fate, which for the 
two first days afforded a theme for universal commisera- 
tion, was slightly and slightingly alluded to. '*Poor 
thing — poor woman — sad example — frightfully worldly- 
minded — hurried off from the stage where her foibles 
were exhibited to the last — unregretted by her family 
— neglected by her servants— despised by her depen- 
dants,*' &c., &c.y &c. And all this of one who, but a week 
ago, was their hand-in-hand companion ; courted as an 
associate, consulted as an oracle of the temple of fashion 
or folly ! 

*' Prav when will the body arrive in England 1" in- 
quired Lady Harriet Snipsnap, of Mr. de Rawdon. 

*^ About the 17th ; but the family burial-place is in the 
north." 

S 
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*• The family burial-place ! Where^ I wonder I The 
Andovers are quite new people; cotton-spinners, or 
calico-printers, or something oi that sort. I have heard 
of living in cotton, but I never heard of being buried in 
it. I dare say the family vault is in the new Liverpool 
cemetery. By-the-way, who has got Lady Sarah*8 par* 
oquet ?" 

And such, doubtless, is the tone in which my own last 
moments will one day or other be discussed, falling, as 
I shall, like an autumnal leaf, whirled from a fruitless 
bough to wither on the regardless earth ! Such is thb 
penalty of being alone in the world ! The French take 
up their defence against this consciousness of isolation, 
Yyf living in communities. They lodge, eat, driokk live, 
die, and are buried in communities. The dignity of the 
lonely country-house, of the solitary mausoleum, is not 
for them. Had the cast-away of Juan Fernandez been a 
Frenchman, he would have bang himself to the first 
palm-tree on the coast. 

At Princess Zabuschka*s, by-the-way, I met our quon- 
dam London heiress, Madame di Campo Fiorito, who 
seems to have abdicated her glories in setting foot once 
more upon the continent. It is far more difficult to /aire 
evenement at Paris than in London ; not from press of 
rivalship, but from the secondary influence of what is 
called fashion. In the Almack*8 sphere, a beauty may 
reign an idol for a certain number of weeks. Her sea- 
son nmst not be too long, and should she rashly attempt 
a second, from the sublime of poetry she *' tumbles 
down to prose,** and the world takes a bitter revenge 
for its former infatuation. Here there is no definite 
local for a graven image to be set up. If idolized at 
court, the reigning beauty is a mark of scorn for the 
Faubourg St. Germain ; if worshipped in the faubourg, 
the salon of the Due d'Orleans votes her a quiz. Madame 
di Campo Fiorito passes in Paris Tor a pretty, pleasing 
woman ; but no newspaper commemorates her triamphs, 
no peiiis soupers are given .in her honour, no duels fought, 
no honeyed stanzas perpetrated. She must be sur- 
prised to find herself deprived of her temporary impor- 
tance, like a comet or a oird of paradise stripped of its 
resplendent tail. 

Now that I am becoming habituated to the habits of 
French society, I caimot but figure to myself how much 
foreigners, females especially, must be struck by. the 
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ftuniliarity and want of deference commonly exhibited 
in England towards those of the opposite sex. The ut- 
most mtimacy scarcely privileges a Frenchman to take 
a lady's hand on entering a room, an obsequious bow 
forming the usual limit of his salutations ; nor would he 
dream of lolling on a sofa, or occupying an arm-chair, 
in a lady^s drawing room in the presence of strangers. 
At evemng parties men rarely obtain a s^at ; and their 
style of accosting ladies, even where the greatest 
feiniliarity exists m private, is distant and respectful. 
The courtesies of life are never for a moment lost 
sight of; and gallantry exacts as much consideration 
towards the least lovely and least distinguished woman, 
as fashion demands from a Crockfordite towards an 
Mmack's patroness, or the young l)f archioness of Aber- 
corn. The London men of the present day have their 
own time and place for being civil; but where is the 
dandy who would entertain the least scruple at refusing 
to dance with some Miss Brown, voted mauvais ton at 
the club ; or at leaving an aunt from Russell Square to 
find her way alone to her carriage, on a rainy night at 
the opera? The days of chivalry may be over; but 
their legendary influence has proved more permanent 
on the banks of the Seine than on those of the Thames. 

We are now arrived at the close of the Carnival, 

and next week, Mardi Gras closes at once the pleasures 
of the rabble and the fites of the heau monde. The 
court balls are already over ; and during Lent, or at least 
till the ^nicareme^ or half-way house of penitence, there 
will be no dancing. After Easter a few entertainments 
will be given, chiefly in the diplomatic circles; but at 
the first indication or summer, as soon as the lime-trees 
are in leaf, the great world disperses: and the pretty 
villas in the neighbourhood of Paris become the point of 
attraction. At that period, however, the Herberts will 
pass a month in town, for the purpose of collecting fur- 
niture for Trentwood Park ; and 1 have promised to bear 
them company on their return to Staffordshire. 
» Interrupted by a visit from Lady Evelyn Beresford, 
who has made her way to Paris in a dormeuse, propped 
on air-cushions, to consult Hahnemann (the great father, 
as he is called, or more properly great-grandfather, of 
homcBopathy) on the maladies of her disordered imagi- 
nation. 
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'* I am quite amazed," murmured the sick lady, after a 
few introductory complimeDts to herself and me, '* to 
observe the barbarism still prevailing in France. Have 
you noticed, my dear Mrs. Dulaval, that the number of 
herborists* shops in Paris exceeds that of the apothe- 
caries' 1 Although practical chymistry is supposed to 
have attained its highest perfection among the French« 
the great mass of the people indulge in the frightful 

gractice of deluging themselves with diet-drinks and 
ome-made decoctions ! A solitary herb- shop in Cov- 
ent Garden barely supports itself: here there exist 
hundreds, which enable people to poison themselves on 
the easiest terms.** 

*' Easier, you think, than those afforded by the patent 
quackeries of Englami V^ said I ; ^ surely eau de TiUetM, 
or succory-water, is less pernicious than the colchicum 
and pnissic acid, which a shilling and a pennyworth of 
stamp-duty enable some ignoramus to place at the dis* 
posal of a hypochondriac as ignorant as himself/* 

** They assure me, that even every prison here has its 
tttannier /** murmured the elegant valetudinariaiiy in a 
tone of commiseration. '^ What despotism !*' 

** And every workhouse in England its experimental* 
izing doctor !" I replied. " Re$te a savoir whether balm 
tea or acetate of morphine affords to these functionaries 
the readiest means of justifiable homicide upon those 
intrusted to their care.'* 

I am much puzzled when I consider the confec- 
tionary world, of silver-tongued and gossamer-sooled 
dukes and marchionesses, truffle-crammed deputies, or 
musk-saturated bankers' wives, who constitute tny expe- 
rience of the French nation, where to look for the fearful 
elements of national character, which produced that eon* 
flagration slaked in blood, the great Revolution ; or the 
enthusiasm which enabled Napoleon to ingulf Ma hun- 
dreds of thousands in the snows of Muscovy. 

" You see us in our carnival aspects, my dear lady," 
said the good old uncle of Madame deM^rinviUei to 
whom, the other day, I was confessing my perplexities ; 
^ and, like others of your countrypeople, will quit Paris 
impressed with a belief that we are the most frivolous 
of God*s creatures, engrossed by ipedaclet and mum« 
meries, from Punch's puppet-show up to Racine and Le 
Cid. Do not believe it. It has been the policy of our 
successive goyemments to encourage the pageant* 
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g principle, in order to distract the attention of the 

from the sad realities of their legislation. The 
n$ of Paris are, it is true, an excitement-craving 
ration ; and a new melodrame diverts their clam- 
from old political grievances. The theatres are 
fore made the dog of Alcihiades, and with its tail 
f[ by the charlatans at the head of affairs.'^ 
ly charlatans, meaning the doctrinaire ministry 1** 
*he doctrinaire^ or any other. During at least a 
try following such a national convulsion as Uie 

of the Revolution of '89, a country is not to 
kvemed without some spice of charlantry. The 
itebank, who composes his nostrums of spriug- 
r, though a deceiver in his way, is less repreheu- 
than one who compounds them with deleterious 
;. Our emperor, while dazzling the eyes of Paris 
golden bees and gorgeous coronations, re-estab- 
1 the finances mined by the directorial system; 
extended the limits of a realm which prospered in 
>rtion to its aggrandizement." 
Lud do you imagine,'^ said I, not wishing to en- 
;er one of those ecstatic panegyrics of Napoleon so 

inflicted upon me in the circle of Madame de 
iville, " that the hiU of stormy elements we just 
experience will prove permanent 1" 
1 such a century, what can be pronounced per- 
nt V' was the old man's sage reply. *' Now that the 
klip of tlie right divine is extinct, and kings, in their 
are subjected to the tribunal of public opinion, who 
iecide u|)on the stability of a government 1 To- 
Dw evil counsellors may gain the ascendency, or the 
ess of years enfeeble the mind of our new sovereign. 

ordonrumccs^ more barricades, and, perhaps, more 
rinients with another ySr75 de St. Louis, A nation 
has once attempted to pry into its destinies bv the 
pretation of mare de sanfr, as coolly as the old wo- 
of Paris establish their divinations upon mare de 
is never again to be trusted. The instincts of the 
Ihound are awake." 

In exciting cause, you think, is alone wanting V 
in exciting cause, and the coincidence of circum- 
jes. The grandsons of the heroes of the grande 
e are more likely than their sons to organize them- 
!S into a military nation, inasmuch as the mem- 
of glory is more permanent than that of suffering. 

S9 
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Even so, when the eye-witnesses of the sanguinary 
scenes of the Revolution become a past generation, their 
successors will recur only to the abuses it served to re- 
form, and new Mirabeaus will live and die, and be im- 
mortal. It has b^eu said of Paris, that its mud is sprink- 
led with spangles, (an assertion far more true in a 
moral sense, than as indicating the excess of luxur}r it 
purports to illustrate ;) and the tinsel thus mixed up with 
the clay of our populace is apt to dazzle and mislead 
people as to its real value and consistency/' 

And thus, if my old gentleman be a prophet of and in 
his own country, the French have some dozen years of 
tranquillity before them previous to a new nation-quake. 

I cannot understand the motive of my sister in remain- 
ing so pertinaciously silent with respect to Lord Hartston 
and his movements. Is her forbearance the result of 
accident or design 1 Are the Herberts of opinion that, 
since we cannot be lovers, we never can be friends ; or 
are they simply pre-engrossed with the affairs of their 
own family ? No, not that ! Whenever 1 have chosen 
to fancy ray sister least interested in my fortunes, I have 
been eventually compelled to admit my own injustice and 
her unintermitting sisterly affection. She has probably 
excellent reasons for her silence. Although not mar- 
ried to Lady Sophia Rossana, he may have other en- 
gagements, which she is not at liberty to divulge; or, 
as the confidante of the old lady, she may be aware. No 
matter ! why lose my time in surmises T Lord Harts- 

ton*s affairs are clearly no affair of mine. 

• • • • • • '• 

Our carnival concluded gayly with a bal cosiumSnt one 
of the chrysocal-Carlist notabilities of fashion. Ash- 
Wednesday brought omelettes and penitence for the 
French, dindpelits cwniUs and the Itahan opera for the 
English, ^\e have now reached the end or Lent, and I 
am warned by hail-storms, the blossoming of the almond- 
trees, and of the milUncrs' shops into Longchamps fash- 
ions, that Easter is at hand. Another week, and I shall 
set forth upon a new pilgrimage. 




alas ! a mighty word to apply to so light a thing as wo- 
man ; but cv(m Herbert the Gruff wiU admit that I am at 
least a trifle liberalized or de<«onventionized by my trip. 
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Of all the moral distemperd prevalent in fashionable 
London, conventionality is certainly the most infectious. 
That world of the two thousand, with its weighty chains, 
if not of iron, of chased gold ; its codex argcnteus of little 
greatness, or great littleness, inscribed ia silver letters 
upon purple vellum ; its studied ignorance of all things 
worth knowing ; its knowingness in all matters better 
consigned to oblivion ; that world of the two thousand 
obtained last year unlimited influence over my mind. 
Its narrow horizon became my universe, its sneer my 
law of reprobation, its plaudits my voice of fame. But 
travel has taught me that my celestial empire is not (as 
my more than Chinese ignorance supposed) the centre 
of the terrestrial globe. I have lived where its ukases 
are unnoted, its interdicts inoperative. In laying aside my 
bigotry, however, let me be careful not to fall into atheism. 
Though prepared to rail with King Henry against '* the 
idol ceremony," and to admit the possibihtv of enjoyinff 
an airing in a carriage with mis- matched horses, and 
servants unliveried and unseemly, I must not carry with 
me to tlie land of etiquette all the rough and ready dis- 
orderliness of the contiuent. An emancipated slave 
makes, I believe, the worst of freemen ; but I hold myself 
enfranchised only from the bonds of fashion, and still re- 
tain my allegiance to the laws of society. 

^Ah, poor soul," cried Madame de Merinville, em* 
bracing me, when I went yesterday to pay her my visile 
dPadieu ; '* now that the summer is at hand, you are about 
to commence your career of London dissipation, to suf- 
focate yourself in stifling ball-rooms, and toil under an 
afternoon sun through a round of horrible morning visits. 
Qvelle corvee! Diamonds, coeffitres de drcmonie^ silks 
and satins in the month of June !-^ 

"And your' said I, anxious to know her alternative 
for the only objects I have observed to occupy her atten- 
tion. 

** /, you know, am less my own mistress than any body. 
M/'rinville's business in the Chamber, and mine at the 
Tuileries chain me to Paris. But even here we manage 
to enjoy the pleasures of the rural season. D'ahord^ our 
beautiful public gardens, with their groves of chestnuts 
and lilachs, in whose shade we venture to sit and chat 
during the hot weather without incurring forfeiture of 
ca$U. Then, our rides in the Bois de Boulogne, our con- 
eerU mpUmak^ our Tivoli, our FranoonL'' 
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" Believe me, London is not without its pendants to 
such amusements.** 

** But not enjoyable in the same easy way," cried my 
friend. ** In the first place, you English bore yourselves 
with full dress for every thing, while in France it is held 
to the last degree vuli^r to appear en grande toilette be- 
tween Easter and Christmas. Our jewels, our finery are 
laid aside ; a muslin gown and a pretty bonnet suffice for 
the gayest occasions." 

"Even at court?" 

" Even at court, when their majesties have once estab- 
lished themselves at Neuilly or St. Cloud. But I am re- 
ferring to my own position. People in general quit Paris 
for their country-houses the first week in May. We 
French have a foolish prejudice in favour of green woods 
and green fields, which induces us to migrate in flocks 
like wild geese on the approach of winter, and while away 
its dulness in social pleasures, returning to the country 
the moment the roses are in bloom. In this instance, as 
in coachmanship, we take the right of the road, and you 
the left." 

In spite of Madame de Merinville^s sauciness, we 
parted good friends, and she has even promised to come 
and visit me next year, in the country with which she 
deals so unceremoniously. 

The Marchioness de Bretonvilliers took leave of me 
with more courtesy, but less kindness. I had not seen 
her since her formal dhier de famille of forty persons, in 
honour of the young Princess of Aspem*s wedding, in 
which I was exclusively included. The chilling cere- 
monies of the signature of the marriage contract, and the 
overpowering dinner, impressed me unfavourably. Ex- 
cuses are to be made for a'royal maria^e de convenance, 
but none for those of private life ; nor snail I ever forget 
my sensations of sympathy in the false position of that 
lovely girl Malvina de Rochemore, when I saw her set- 
tled by a notary, like "apiece of meadow land," or 
" capital messuage," on a man with whom she had never 
been allowed to hold ten minutes of confidentid conver- 
sation. 

Madame de Bretonvillers, by-the-way, complimented 
herself and me on the advantageous opinions I must 
have formed of French society. Few English, she saidt 
enjoyed the opportunities conceded to myself of becom- 
ing acquainted with les inthieurs of the Faubourg St. Qw» 
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main ; and it afforded her satisfaction that my views of 
Paris had not been limited to the vulgar mobs of the 
court of LfOuis Philippe, or the bad company of the 
Chaussee d'Antin ! 

— I have since had an unexpected insight into the 
paradise she represents as guarded by flammg swords 
against the approach of my country people. The Vau- 
guyons, conscious of their want of hospitality towards a 
person by whose family their heir apparent was treated 
in England as Pen/ant de la maison, insisted on giving me 
a farewell dinner ; and, stately as I had found the Hotel 
de Bretonvilliers, its formalities were far exceeded by 
those of the Hotel de la Vanguyon. I admit, there is 
something vastly grand-seigneurial in the aspect of the 
place and its inhabitants. Neither the revolution nor 
the usurpation seems to have exercised the slightest in- 
fluence on its feudal attitude. The family occupy the 
whole hotel, as in those former times when every no- 
bleman had his appartemeru tT/uoer on the first floor, and 
his appartemeru dfite on the rez-de-chaussie^ opening to thd 
garden. The picture-gallery boasts, in addition to sev- 
eral cheft-eTauvre, a variety of family portraits, from 
the middle ages and their coats of mail, to the age of 
Louis XV., with its coats of velvet ; while the exceeding 
ugliness of the arras hangings bespoke them to be ante- 
cedent to Colbert and his Gobehns. The society as- 
sembled in these antique ssdoons was in good keeping 
with the local. The men bowed rectangularly, as if ac- 
customed to porter PipSe ; while the ladies spread their 
brocaded skirts over the massive fauteuils, as if unha- 
bituated to garments of lighter texture. Their tone of 
conversation was as empty, but far less pompous, than 
that of the Bretonvilliers set, which is less securely 
seated in its honours ; and there was a kindliness and 
courtesy about the elder members of the Vanguyon fam- 
ily, which impressed me with a better idea of le bon-ton 
d^autre/oisj than anything I have seen in Paris. Capti- 
vating, indeed, roust have been those graces of manner 
which could throw a veil over the stem armour of feudal 
arrogance, and conceal the foul corruption of " the reel- 
ing goddess with the zoneless waist," whose worship 
succeeded. 

I was singularly struck by the business-like tone of 
frankness with which the old duchess and the marchio- 
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iiM' in;i!<*h, liiN r(*j)nrl »>f wiiicli havmir 
firinunnii inmi their n-lation the aml>a 
thi'V lll^t;lntiy siinctioiied Ins f)rnp()s;il 

" IJiii my graiidtion is neither a Jut 
the duchess, swallowing her five-and- 
de jyjuhes. *' Soon after your arrival 
ceived that his attentions were not a( 
ample justice to the honourable spirit ir. 
bim conscious of the fruitlessness of p. 
nite overtures. Wc should have been ii 
madame, to have received the cousin 
friend Lady Cecilia Delavan into the V 
but, since it was not to he, we heartil; 
enabling our dear Alfred still to pretend 
of your friendship.** 

I like the freeaom from aflfectation c 
Without seeking oracles of wisdom ui 
ceilings of the old hotel, I might perha 
some pleasant hours in their society, ha( 
prehensive of encouraging the attentioi 
count. There is something respectable 
dependance of the family union of the \ 
well-understood subordination of three % 
ted under one roof. I doubt whether I c 
dure to live as part of such a community 
of the general affection. We English a 
nor bred with the humility of hearts whi 
riage so much less awful a change here tl 
selves. When an F».«.ii-»- ^ 
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Mrs. Colonel Delaval had no resoiurce but the echoes of 
an empty house when left alone, day after day, by a 
neglected hu&batid. And what a waste, alas ! was her 
existence ! — What a world of ennui was mine ! 

At all events, if I prefer as a wife, perhaps as a mother, 
the seliish exclusiveiiess of an English home, with its 
repellent street-door and protecting chevaux de /rise of 
ceremony — as a grandmother I should fly to Paris. 
French women seem to me to enjoy, after their premiere 
jeunesset a second almost as delightful — an ^le de St. 
Martin, when midsummer and its roses are unrcgretted. 
But this ieconde jeunesse supposes in French nature a cer- 
tain hardness and polish of character, which causes the 
whips and stings of life to have glided oflf unfelt. My 
face and heart will wear many a scar and wrinkle before 
the arrival of autumn. However bright the sunset of my 
evening, the storms of the morning will leave their 
lingering tears to glitter on the leaves. 

Apropos of the dinner of the Hotel de la Vanguyon, I 
perceive that among all the blunders of all recent writers 
upon '* Paris and the Parisians,*' there exists a hanker- 
ing, real or affected, after the pciits sowpers of the last 
century. It happened that, at the period in question, 
Paris boasted two or three old women (Mesdames Geof- 
frin du Deifand and Baron d'Holbach) able and willing 
to assemble at their tables the witsi and literati of Paris ; 
and, l)ecause the fashionable dining-hour of three was 
inconvenient to piofessionul men, supper was the meal 
selected for hospitality, and supi)er was thenceforward 
to become synonymous with wit and sociability. But 
in what do these nine-o'clock suppers diifer from the 
seven-o'clock dinners of to-day, preceded as they are 
by the two-o'clock dejeiiner d la fourcJiette, eaten also 
in England under the name of luncheon ? Mrs. Trol- 
lope and her sister intellectuals persist in alluding to 
these pctus simpers, as if their feast of reason and flow 
of soul were unaccompanied by grosser viands than 
gateaux d la Cimti, or Chantilly creams. But is it not 
written in the chronicles of the book of Marmontel, that 
Madame Geoflrin's suppers consisted of a potage, a roast 
fowl, a plate of spinacli or other vegetables, a dish of 
cutlets, and a salad, witli a bottle or two of Huurdeaux, 
to be divided between i<iue or ten chests ? and wliat is 
all this but an iudiiTerent dinner — Uio diner bourgeois of 
a Parisian of tlie present day? There was uo possible 
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reason that Mrs. T.'s dinner at old Madame Constant's 
should not have been quite as '* symposiacal" as the 
suppers of old Madame Geoflfrin, her predecessor. 

The coterie of the Abbaye aux Bois, on which Goody 
T. has moddled so many of her notions of Parisian so- 
ciety, is in fact, as much a byword here as the *^ pricieuses 
ridicules** of the hotel de Rambouillet. 

'' As a votary of tho incomparable De Sta^l, and an 
admirer of her amiable and intelligent daughter. Madam* 
de Drofilie,'* said my good old ^neral the uncle of Ma- 
dame de M^rinville, when I mterrogated him on the 
subject, ^ I occasionally visit Madame RecaiDier, and it 
grieves me to observe the fcuUtiseries into which the 
Friends of my old friend have betrayed her. I meet at 
her house several distinguished literary men, whom 1 
should rather qualify as men of letters than men of genius, 
and who, although rational enough in other times and 
places, begin to play the mountebank — the Monsieur 
Trissotin — the moment they set foot in L^ Abbaye aux 
Bois ! it is the tone of the place. Every one is expected 
to stand on his head ; and a horse with five legs is sup- 
posed to have better paces than a horse with lour. £t 
puis, they read their own tragedies, and cry at them — 
and their own comedies, and laugh at them. Que vwdez 
vous ? The Abbaye aux Bois presents one of the most 
ridiculous scenes under the canopy of heaven.^ 



ft 



Heiffho ! I wish these people would read me one of 

their comedies, (or tragedies, xohich T) that I might laugh 
in my turn, for sans rime m raiscn, I feel miserably out 
of spirits. Everything looks smiling around me. 

The first balmy breathings of spnng are perceptible ; 
the buds on the tree, the blossoms on the bough, and the 
birds waking up new minstrelsy in the sunshine. Every- 
thing seems joyous, every one seems happy ; and shall 
I — / so rich in all the worldly attributes of happiness, 
presume to despond amid the general exultation of the 
season ? Let me not be overmastered by an idle spirit 
of repining without motive and without justification. Let 
me be gay and glad like all things else upon the earth. 

There ib a blessing in the air 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield. 

To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 



I 
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One moinent now may give us more 

Than fifty years of reason, 
If our minas drink at every pore 

The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts shall make, 

Which they shall long obey, 
And for the year to come, we'll take 

Our temper from tonlay ;* 

io-day — ^when the skies aire so blue, the breeze so mildj 
the flowers so fragrant ! Allons ! to the Bois de Bou- 
logne and it's violets ! away with care ! 

One more week, and I shall be again in London ; one 
more week and I shall have bidden adieu to this land of 
lightness and laughter, lightness we know not whence^ 
and laughter we know not wherefore. I fancy I should 
enjoy Paris during the spring, when the pleasures of 
the great world subside, and those of the little world 
commence. There is an out-of-doorishness about the 
French, with which the £nglish climate does not im- 
pregnate English nature. A French woman of moderate 
pretensions finds sufficient enjoyment in spending three 
or four hours a day under the shade of the orange trees, 
in the Tuileries gardens, exhibiting her own spring toilet 
and criticizing those of others ; or if a bonne bourgeoises 
with one eye on the strip of embroidery she holds m her 
hand, and the other on two or three merry little children, 
skipping under the chestnut trees or sporting on the 
gravel. Those who have an equipage, transfer the same 
enjoyments to the gazon of the Bois de Boulogne, and 
at night to Tivoli and Musard^s concerts. London has 
n-anderand finer places of diversion, but none which ex- 
hibit such cheerful faces. Our English women of fashion 
are too much occupied with their appearance, and the ter- 
ror of sinning against some minor point of etiquette, or of 
Bitting or standing near some person of equivocal dis- 
tinction. All this imparts a fretful uneasy air, a look of 
envy, a look of disdain. Tliere is always some Morde- 
cai the Jew, of whose preferment we live in terror; and 
the *' What will Mrs. Grundy say V of the comedy, is 
only dignified into " What would the Duchess of — ' 
think, if she heard of my being seen at such a place V 
or " What would Lady Anne say, if she knew I visited 
such people 1" A Paristennc is more self-assured— a 

• Wordsworth. 
T 
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Paruienne is independent of Mrt. Grundy ! — a Parisienne 

enjoys the world with all her senses, and perhaps, with 

that rarest of all, common sense ! 

• ••••• 

Sl Jameses Place — Homo, home at last ! — How clean, 
how cheerful, how comfortable ! I was shown at Mann- 
heim the shabby, dirty-looking lodgings where the This- 
tledowns are economizing, in penance for the pleasure 
of one little year spent in this charming house. Poor 
people! How must tkey long for England ! How must 
th^y miss the thousand trivial but essential conveniences 
devised here for the civilization of human life ! What 
an air of decency and respectfulness about the servants, 
what a feeling of homishness in a house exclusively our 
own ! The modes of life may be easier on the conti- 
nent ; but it is the ease of a beggar^s ragged coat which 
has served twenty masters, and is twitched on and off 
till it scarcely holds together, in comparison with the 
decent, close-fitting suit characteristic of a gentleman. 

1 have been spending the day with the Herberts at Mi- 
vart*s Hotel, and even the hotel has a more comfortable 
and domesticated aspect than the private residences o( 
Paris. My sister is looking ten years younger than last 
year — Herbert, ten years younger than ten years ago. I 
never saw two happier people. The children are at Trent- 
wood Park, witli good nurses and a good governess, and 
thither, in the course of three weeks, we shall remove to- 
gether. Strange to relate, Herbert has at present found 
nothing to blame in me. He shook his head a little on 
recurring to the Vinicombe affair, but admits that Lady 
Maria's toady has made herself the laughing-stock of 
society this winter at Rome, and congratulates me on 
having got rid of her. Since their removal into Stafford- 
shire, the Herberts appear to have seen nothing of Lady 
Hartston or her son. 1 inquired after Sir Henry's fam- 
ily, and in a few words dismissed the subject. In Eng- 
land, however, the name of Hartston meets my eye and 
ear at every turn. Of Lord H. the minister, newspapers 
and politicians take care that enough shall be said. But 
in Lord H. the minister I happen unluckily to feel less 
interested than in Lord H. the individual. 

Dear Lady Cecilia ! I cannot express with what affec- 
tionate joy she has welcomed me home agaih! The 
Clackmannans are not yet arrived from the north ; but 
she eMtertdius sanguine hopes of being able to effect 
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more in Clarence's favour by a single personal interview, 
than by all the letters that have passed between them. 
Clarence is still at Vienna, and not to be recalled unless 
some definite arrangement is made with the marquis. 

My Baden friends, the Carringtons, are staying in the 
same hotel with my sister, which has procured me a 
visit from them more early than welcome. 

'*How do you do, my dear Mrs. Delaval? what a 
pretty house ', cried Mrs. C, as she entered my draw- 
uigroom ; '* how horridly bored you must have been by 
the mesijuinerie of tlie Continent after being accustomed 
to such a charming little home !*' 

" I have travelled in Ireland and Scotlaody and am 
accustomed to take tilings as I find theoy was my 
reply. 

'* But to be detained by illifcss at such a miserable 
place as Baden, after every soul was gone !*' 

*' I was too much indisposed to wish for society.^ 

" We got to Brijjhton in time for all the Christmas 
gayeties. But Brighton was not good this year. Such 
a set of people at the Pavilion ; Sussex 'squires, and old 
Bushey and Hampton Court quizzes, who nave been en- 
couraged into notice ; all horrid bores.'* 

** My dear Jane,** faltered Mr. Algernon Carrington, 
convulsively, "recollect yourself; or, if not yourself, 
remember me !'* 

** You have, nothing to do with the court, have you ?** 
inquired the giddy little woman, addressing me. ** Oh ! 
yes, I forgot, Lady Southam is your bosom friend. Pray 
don*t betray me ; or, if you do, it is of no great conse- 
quence. It is but losing a stupid ball or so. How did 
you like Paris !*' 

"Very much; but on the whole I prefer London.*' 

*' So do I, when I am a thousand miles away from it ; 
I can't understand how it is. We go to Brighton for the 
winter, we come to London for the season, we go 
abroad, we go everywhere ; yet every place which other 
people find amusing, bores me to death. In Italy, I died 
of the heat ; in Germany, of the dulls ; London is very 
well : but one never sees the people one wants to see. 
Last night I was at Devonshire House ; there was a 
concert, and Mr. Carrington managed to plant me beside 
old Mrs. Chesterfield, a Derbyshire dowager, deaf as a 
post, and talking at the top of her voice tlie whole time 
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Malibran was singing. Imagine how I was bored ! Had 
you much music in Paris 1" 

^ In society, very little. But there was the Italian 
Opera, and, for real amateurs, the ConservatoireJ*^ . 

** Poor Princess Dragonitski writes me word that Paris 
is detestable." 

** The princess finds herself reduced to a less important 
r&le than she has played elsewhere. Paris is the worst 
place in the world for assumed importancti. Tell people 
with a grave face in London that you are Grand Duchess 
of Timbuctoo, and they will perform kotoo and imperial 
highness you accordiiigly. In Paris, no honours are 

f'lven d crfdit. In Paris, Princess Dragonitski was only 
rincess Dragonitski. It was useless for her to pro- 
claim that she had exercised autocracy in other places 
— that she was good for quint to a king. They made 
her show her cards — piqued, repiqued, and capotted her 
— and, of course, she writes you word that Paris is de- 
testable," 

•* Don't you find us all shockingly ill-dressed 1" 

** I find many shockingly 9t;er-dres8ed. I see fine la- 
dies in their carriages, shopping or paying morning visits 
in the same toilette we wore in Pans for the opera." 

** True— French women cannot afford to be fine more 
than four months in the year ; the rest of the time they 
dress like chiffonnih-es. It bores me to see my maid 
better dressed than myself, so I follow the mode Anglctise. 
By-the-way, is it true that you refused the Duke of Me- 
rioneth the other day at Paris V 

" Jane, Jane," remonstrated Mr. Carrington, " shall I 
never be able to inspire you with a little discretion 1" 

** Oh, if it is a secret, I am sure I don^t want to know. 
Only the duke is remainin in the country so late this 
season, and everybody says it is because he has a ptu^ 
tion maJheureuse for Mrs. Delaval. I suppose you have 
heard that Mrs. Percy is gone off!". 

** Jane, my dear Jane," resumed her husband, ** yea 
know very well that Lady Grace Ctosling saw Mrs. Percy 
get out of her carriage at her own door dtiis momincr. 
It was merely a scandalous rimiotur, and is already urn- 
versally contradicted." 

** Well, if she did not go of, she might as well have 
done so, for every one says things cannot go on. Lord 
Penrhyn was actually — " 

*' MxB. Carrington, I must really beg yon to have more 
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regard for yourself and me,'' cried her spouse ; '* God 
knows what may be the consequence of your putting 
such reports into circulation. If you intend me to ac- 
company you to Somerset House, pray lose no further 
time." 

*• Oh ! I had forgotten Somerset House. "What abore 
this hot day ! We shall positively be stifled ! But per- 
haps the sooner we get it over, the better. ' Good- by, 
Mrs.. Deiaval, you must come soon and dine with us.'* 
And right glad was I to be delivered from the ennuyee 
and the ennuyante I What rieht has a woman like Mrs. 
Algernon Carriiigton, who adds nothing to society but 
the weight of her own uselessness and inanity, to find so 
much fault with the tediousness of the world and its 
ways ? 

' Armine assures me that Herbert has never ex- 
hibited a single moment of ill-humour since he became 
rich and independent. How many people, whom the 
world calls fractious and disagreeable, are debarred from 
the free use of their faculties by the cause that rendered 
him morose. How easy for those on whom the claw 
of care has never imprinted its withering clutch, to 
be cheerful, chatty, witty, wise ! The embarrassed 
man is absent, his mind is elsewhere ; and those pleas- 
ures which serve to excite the spirits of the prosper- 
ous are to him an importunate interruption. My brother- 
in-law's brow is now unbent; his wife and children 
are provided for; and 1 am everywhere saluted with 
compliments on the agreeableness of Sir Henry Her- 
bert. 

.**We are becoming quite the fashion," said Armine 
yesterday, laughing heartily at my congratulation on her 
husband's altered demeanour. ** Your friend Lady Mar- 
dynville has invited us to dinner. The only person, 
perhaps, not quite satisfied with my promotion is my 
Hollybridge neighbour, Lady Tarrington, who, as she 
can no longer call me *poor dear Mrs. Herbert,' has 
omitted the * dear,' and I am become * Lady Herbert,' 
tout court. However, she was most kmd to mo through- 
out our cottage days ; and, when she has passed a sociable 
week or two at Trentwood Park in the autumn, I hope 
we shall be as good friends as ever. She will want to 
give me advice about my establishment, my gardens, my 
schools, and my ignorance will, perhaps, restore me to 

favour." 

T8 
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London is even fuller and gayer than last season ; 

and how immense the mass of population compared wiUi 
what one sees at any given point in Paris! What a 
visible distinction, too, in London, between the operatives 
and the inactives ! Here, whole parishes, certainly whole 
streets, like certain provinces in Hungary, seem aristoc- 
ratised, and are inaccessible to trade. In Paris, mobility 
and nobility are closely amalgamated. The hackney 
coach and the royal carriage jostle in the public drive ; 
the footman and the shabby apprentice traverse unmo- 
lested the royal gardens. No exclusive squares, no 
exclusive gardens, no exclusive parks, where wealth and 
pride may purchase the privilege of walking upon dust of 
the earth unpolluted by '* dirt*' of the earth. TTtis is the 
city for the feudalists, — thcu for the federals. I certainly 
feel myself to have risen in importance since I returned 
to London, but I am not so sure that I am witnessing 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ! 

** How do you do, my dear child," said old Lady Bur- 
lington examining me from head to foot with deliberate 
scrutiny, when I went yesterday to deliver her a little 
packet from Madame de la Vanguyon. ** I am examining 
to see whether there is anything about you new and 
striking enough to make you worthy of a very, very 
recherche little dinner I give to-morrow. We are sadly 
in want of something new this season. The saints, you 
know, are quite out of fashion. That sad business of 
the dear good doctor's threw them into mavvaise odeur; 
and now, scarcely a soul one knows goes to the Lock, 
except the old marchioness who is imbecile^ and the two 
old Lady Jigamarees, who can't afford an opera-box this 
year — and want amusement. I have nothing younffand 
pretty on my list, just now, that satisfies me. Mrs. 
Crowhurst is grown too shocking. People won't meet 
her. Are we hkely to have any good foreigners from 
Paris V 

" Princess Dragonitski talks of coming." 

'* DonH let her think of such a thing ! She was worn 
threadbare before she went away.** 

*^ And there ia a very pretty Princess Zabnschka^ who 
will be here soon ; a Pole, and who, unlike the Poles one 
finds and expects to find, is enormously rich. Her 
emeralds alone are said to be worth several millions t>f 
francs." 

*' Say guineas wherever you talk about her, and I iriU 
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invite her the day she arrires to all my parties for the 
season ! She will be the very thing for me. Is there a • 
prince V 

" Two or three, I believe ; c^est d dire that, sdonlamoie 
de son pays, she has divorced several times/' 

** Charming, charming ! — almost as good as the Duch- 
ess of , at Vienna, qui se nUne en maris. Sit down, 

then, at that little table, and write me a pretty little note, 
to be given to Princess Zabuschka the moment she 
arrives." 

'* But I know neither when she will arrive nor where." 

" Never mind, it will be better to have the invitation 
ready, and all such people go to Grillon's. DonU touch 
those new pens, they are for ornament. You will find 
some mended ones in the drawer. My pa^e mends me a 
dozen every morning before breakfast, while he is learn- 
ing his catechism. There — now direct it, * Madame la 
Princesse Ramboosko.* Why do you fold your notes in 
that o.dious way ? / never open notes folded Uiat odious 
way. No one folds notes that odious way but Lady 
Hoogley and a vulgar niece of mine, (what is the wo- 
man's name t) Lady Thingumee in Brook-street. Good 
morning, my dear, you can leave the note for roe at 
Grillon's as you go past.V 

And thus, young and old, nay, and aged, are steeped 
to the lips in the same levity in which I left them im- 
mersed. Reform, revolutions, cholera, nothing seems 
to touch the giddy throng which, every spring, bursts 
forth like the butterflies into the sunshine of the sea- 
son ! 

Last night I proposed to Armine to accompany roe 
to-day on a visit to our friend. Lady Southam ; but she 
pleaded an engagement, without acquainting me, accord- 
ing to her usual custom, with its nature. My curiosity 
excited by her reserve, I condescended to inquire whith- 
er she was going ; and to my surprise, she looked to- 
wards Herbert, and answered evasively, *' She was going 
to set her husband down at his banker's, in Lombard- 
street ;" as if his own cabriolet could not have set Sir 
Henry down ; or even his wife's earriage, without com- 
pelling her to a tedious drive along Cheapside. 

About four o'clock, as I returned from Isabella's, who 
made me a proposal about presenting Armine to the 
queen, which rendered an answer from my sister indis- 
pensable, 1 drove to Mivart's ; and there sat her lady- 
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ship, quietly and calmly reading " Trevelyan," a book as 
graceful, gentle, and ladylike as herself. 

I delivered my message, without seeming to notice 
her inconsistency ; but in the coarse of conversation, it 
appeared that though 8ir Henry was gone to the city, 
she had been to visit old Lady Hartston, at Kensington 
Gore. Now why should the Herberts have made a mys- 
tery to me of this visit! What interest have 1 in know- 
uig or not knowing that the formal old dowager is 
come to town ! I was almost angry, but said not a sylla- 
ble respecting this precious mystery* lest 1 should vex 
my sister. 

Just returned from a round of shopping with the 

Herberts, to inspect the furniture about to be despatched 
to Trentwood Park. Some twenty years ago, 1 fancy, 
an idea of refinement was attached to the vocation of a 
man of taste. Viriu was. then esteemed an accomplish- 
ment ; and to furnish a house with elegance, a feat as 
meritorious as to paint a good picture, or indite an es- 
say in the Edinburgh Review. I'imes are strangely al- 
tered. Virtu is now as purchasable a commodity as 
the vases, statutes, ox antique hangings it serves to dis- 
criminate ; half the upholsterers, carpet, china, or bronze 
manufacturers we visited to-day have adopted a jargon 
parroted from the the castoff phrases of Beck ford and 
Hope, which they apply a tort et a trovers in a style 
highly amusing. Fonthill was, in short, a sort of ^* Na- 
tional Virtu Institution,^' where people were inoculated 
gratis. 

It is singular enough, by-the-way, that the mysteries 
of this new faith should have been promulgated in Eng- 
land by the two most imaginative and forcible fictionists 
of the day — the authors of ** Vathek," and ** Anasta^ius."* 

It must be admitted, however, that these ornamental 
departments are wonderfully improved. Nothing could 
be more rich, more massive, than everything selected by 
Herbert for his Ubrary and dining-room. And libraries 
and dining-rooms, by the way, are departments of luxu- 
ry pecuUarly English. On the continent, they are sim- 
ple, even to rudeness ; the splendours of a great man- 
sion being confined to the salon, with its gorgeous suite 
of hangings, fauteuils, sofas, and divans, whence an un- 
matching chair or footstool, such as our egotistical love 
of comfort introduces into even the finest of English 
drawing-rooms, would be rejected as a barbarism. 
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At present I find people less infatuated here with the 
Gothic furniture, and decorations in the style of la rin^ 
aissancej which prevail in all the newly finished mansions 
of the Cl^anss^e d'Antin; but these, as one of the virtu- 
mongers assured us this morning, require to be '* in 
such classical keeping,'* *' in such well-studied tone,^ 
that it is dangerous to attempt them unless in the high- 
est state. For my own part I consider such decorations 
most absurd when applied to the modem temple of Mam- 
mon of a Rothschild or a Goldsmid ; while in the palace 
of Fontainebleau« recently restored d la moyen age, the 
allusion is complete. Hartston Abbey, by-the-way, 
wopld produce a splendid effect, if refurnished by a ju- 
dicious person in tne style of la renaissance. 

Herbert seems to have spared no cost or care in the 
arrangement of his house ; but it seems that Sir Rob- 
ert Herbert left a considerable sum in ready money, ex- 
pressly bequeathed by his father for the express purpose 
of refurnishing Trentwood Park, which he wanted spirit 
to apply to its destination. The place will be in com- 
plete order before our arrival. 

Yesterday, while the Herberts were sitting here^ the 
Duke of Merioneth made his appearance, and addressed 
me with so much brotherly ease and cordiality, that I 
experienced not the slightest embarrassment at meeting 
him again. 

'* You are come at last, my dear Mrs. Delaval !'* said 
he; '*and before I have fully con^tulated myself on 
your arrivid, I learn that we are agam to lose you. What 

§eriod have you fixed for this ill-timed journey into 
taffordshirer 

*' We shall be in London ten days longer.'' 

'* Then you will at least give me the pleasure of see- 
ing you, with Sir Henry and Lady Herbert, at dinner, 
previously to your departure! My mother would be 
much disappointed, were Mrs. Delaval, whom she so 
greatly admires, to pass through London vnthont grati- 
fying her by an interview." 

And it is accordingly settled that on Monday next we 
dine at Merioneth House. 

^ So, Harriet !'' cried Herbert, the moment the duke had 
quitted the room, " after all, the report that reached us 
from Paris was only one of the mysterious fabrioations 
of that wonder-dongering fellow, Algernon Carring- 
tonr 
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«• What report ?" 

" That you had refused the Duke of Merioneth, and 
a jointure of thirty thousand a year. 

" A jointure of thirty thousand a year ! How could 
you suppose me so insensible !" said I, trying to laugh 
off his accusation. " What woman of your acquaint- 
ance but would marry -Blue Beard himself on such -a 
temptation V* 

** To vay the truth, I acquitted you. But the thing 
was talked of one day at the club ; and after Oarrins^ton 
had been rolling his eyes, shaking his head, and looking 
as mysterious as a high priest of Bel and the dragon, 
Hartston observed that nothing could be more probable; 
he knew the duke to be a great admirer of Mrs. Delaval, 
but that it did not follow Mrs. Delaval should be a great 
admirer of the duke. All the world cried out, as you did 
just now, that not a woman breathing, from Mrs. Han- 
nah More to Mrs. Fry, but was an admirer of strawberry 
leaves with a fortune of a hundred thousand a year. 
But I perceive, by the duke's manner, that the whole 
story was a fabrication — that you are a less philosoph- 
ical'lady than Hartston chose to suppose you; and I shall 
quiz him without mercy on his credulity.*' 

It might, perhaps, be Herbert's intention to pique me 
by this threat into declaring the real state of the case } 
but I had sufficient command over myself to keep the 
duke's secret and my own. 

The Clackmannans are arrived, and it seems to re- 
()uire the exercise of all the marchioness's good-breed- 
ing to render her tolerably courteous towards myself. I 
met her at Lady Cecilia's, where a stormy explanation 
had taken place between the sisters. The Clackman- 
nans are, if possible, more opposed than ever to the 
match ; but Alicia's health has become extremely deli- 
cate, and the parents, terrified for their darling, are wil- 
ling to sacrifice their own authority and ambition for her 
sake ; they have, in short, pledged their word that the 
marriage shall take place at the expiration of a year, 
provided the young people continue in the same mind; 
and, in the interim, Alicia and Clarence are freely per- 
mitted to correspond. Lady Clackmannan evidently 
looks upon me as one of the facilitators of the mischief; 
and Isabella Southam informed me yesterday, that when- 
ever I am talked of, she expresses her opinion that 
** Mrs. Delaval is a romantic, flighty young woman.'' I 
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suppose 6he has taken care to communicate these no* 
tions to her friend, Lord Hartston. 

In the midst of all these family disputes, poor Cecilia 
has g^ot a learned Pundit from the Continent upon her 
hands, who is, just now, terribly d charge, 1 found 
him sitting with her yesterday, »ht looking like a tor- 
toise in a menagerie, upon which some monster of a 
keeper has planted himself for the admiration of visit- 
ers — all shell, and hot a glimpse of head discernible ! 
Her faculties seemed actually ecrase^ benumbed, over- 
powered, by the weight of so prodigious a biped. 

*' People send one over this kind of creatures without 
the least consideration,'' said she, after his departure, 
*' and what on earth is one to do with them 1 Their letter 
of introduction contains an allusion to their celebrated 
works, (of which one has probably never heard a word 
before,) enabling one to get tolerably through a first 
visit ; but after having expressed our delight and grati- 
tude at the honour of makmg the ac<)uaintauce of an in- 
dividual so eminent, and invited him to a dinner, where, 
in all probability, he bites his bread and spits under the 
tablecloth, one really cannot be expected to weary ones 
self with the rationalities indispensable to avoid making 
a figure in the notebook whicn the eminent individmii 
is cramming with items,, to be expanded into two quarto 
volumes of prose when he shall return to^reenland, or 
Tobolsk, or Timbuctoo, or New- York, or the Ultima 
Thule, wherever it may be, to which the travels of the 
learned Pundit are to yield enlightenment. Besides, 
whom is one to invite to one's house to meet such a 
prodigy? The conversation-men like well enough to 
meet him once, in order to be wise or witty at his ex- 
pense at the next half-dozen places they dine at ; but 
when his face comes to be known at ministerial parties, 
Kensington Palace, and Lansdowne House, as 'the 
great Professor So-and-so, come to England to write a 
book/ one might as well ask people to come and meet a 
noweau debarqui from Grand Cairo, when the plague 
(the eighth plap^ue) is nijfing in Kgypt." 

" Poor dear Cis !" cried I ; " and so you are really 
under sentence to let this Solon of the snows come and 
prose to you about prison discipline and national debt !" 

" Exactly. At first the man talked to me rationally 
enough of society, literature, and the arts ; but I saw he 
was pumping for his book, and so diverted the conversa- 
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tion to subjects on which I must infallibly talknonsensef 
utterly useless to him." 

1 recommended her to make the monster OTer at once 
to old Lady Burlington, by persuading her that his skin 
is tattooed, or that he breakfasts upon snail broth ; after 
which he will obtain free quarters in the duchesses coL* 
lection of monstrosities. 

What an affectation of listles^ness prevails among 

our London fine ladies ; or is it, after all, reality — the 
result of enervating habits 1 In Paris, people talk with 
eagerness of an approaching, ball — go at the exact hour 
they are invited, intending to dance, and dance with. 
satisfaction. They even say with frankness — '* Quel 
d6sespoir si Monsieur Hope ne m^invite pas k son pre- 
mier bal [" or, **Mon Dieu, je descendrais m^me ides 
bassesses pour aVoir une invitation de Monsieur I>el« 
mar !" Here, on the contrary, they descant upoii ^ the 
bore'^ of going to Almack's or to Lady LondonderryVi^ 
as if it were an act of penance, and make their appear- 
ance at twelve or .one o*clock, saying, ■** For Heaven's 
sake don't let us go too early; we shall have quite 
enough of it/' This, mark you, ** is affectation," and 
altogether dishonest. After all the toil and expense be- 
stowed on a London sieason — the twenty balls a niffht— ^ 
the ten thousand people moving heaven and earSi for 
invitations — are we to believe that the only individuals 
deriving entertainment from such vast efforts are only 
one or two hundred awkward blushing girls, the dilm" 
tantes of the year I 

To the debutantes of last year, alas ! the epithet of 
" blushing" is rarely applicable '.—-Shocked as 1 was by 
the prosy courtship and marriage of Matildede Roche- 
more^ I am far more so by the bold independence as- 
sumed by London young ladies — by the positiveness of 
their opinions, the knowingness of their jargon, and the 
self-seeking impertinence of their demeanour in society. 
Before my little nieces are old enough to be presented, 
I trust some happy medium -will have been established, 
to suspend the necessity for match-<hunting on the part 
of the naturally modest, timid girls of England. 

The first tinge of ill-humour I have seen on Her- 
bert's countenance since my arrival, was on returning 
from his club yesterday, the day of the dinner at Mo- 



tiooeth House. He was Veted with the dnke for having 
inrited Lord Harteton to meet U3v Yet, eurely nothing 
could be more natural than that he ahonld collect at his 
table guests previously acquainted* On entering the 
drawing-room, Lord H. was the first person I discerned, 
standing beside the duchess dowager, to whom I was 
hastening to pay my compliments ; and the flushed cheeks 
Of which I was already conscious, arising from the em- 
barrassment of finding myself the guest of the duke 
after what had passed between us, were doubly died 

S' the surprise of so unexpected a iofeeting^ Du reste^ 
e party was evidently made fbr me. The Delavals, 
the Southams, the Ciackmannans, the Herberts — all' my 
friends were there. Just before dinner was announced^ 
Lady Cecilia, who saw me in full dress for the first time 
since my return, observed in an audible voice, ** Harriet, 
my dear, do you know that you are srown very thin ! 
Lord Hartston* do you not fina Mrs. D^val looking very 
thin?^ And his half- whispered reply "was far too com« 
plimentary for me to repeat, even in my journal ! 

^ Bravo !** cried Lady Cecilia, with her usual heed« 
lessness. ** My dear Harriet, Mu is evidently your house 
of triumplb 1 have seen you receive here, at different 
periods, the homage of two things unique after their 
kind — a yellow vnion-ro8e> and a compliment from Lord 
Hartston.** 

While she wa& talking in this rattling strain, I saw 
Herbert biting his lips, and looking yerv cross ; but it 
was too late — ^Ms firiend's compUment had been both 
paid and overheard. ' 

In the course of dinner, the dtlkef having inquired 
whether he should meet me at the ball at Devonshire 
House on Friday, I replied in the negative. 

*• At Lady Ailesbury's, then, or Lady Cadogan^s, or— ^ 

^ You wul meet me nowhere this season, said I, in* 
terrupting his interrogatories ; '* I am in London for so 
short a time, and tired myself so completely last year 
with a doable season, that I shall nass my few weeks in 
town exclusively among my friends.** 

** I accept your presence here, then, as a double com- 
pliment/* rephed he ; ** and if you will repeat the favour 
of your visit at Hazelbank, (which you were so kind as 
to admire last season,) I will take care that you still find 
yourself * exchisiyely among your friends.* ** 

«" Yes, my deay BIrs. Delavai, yossw^ really come to 

U 
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Haxelbank,** added the duchess. ** I have not been then 
yet this spring; and it will ensure me a pleasant daj, 
if we can arrange a little party there under your aus- 
pices. In factTT 'shall not visit Hazelbank, unless yoa 
promise to meet me.** 

In the evening we had a little music. Lady Alicui 
Spottiswoode sin^ Scottish ballads enchanUngly ; and I 
f mfiUed my part m the concert by an air composed for 
Rubini in BeiUni^s unpublished opera, which I learned at 
Paris from himself. 

It seems, however, that in defiance of the determina- 
tion I expressed to the duke, I am no/ to remain alto- 
gether in the shade. At Sir Henry Herberts earnest ro- 
juestv I accompanied Armine the other day to the draw- 
mg-room ; and, in consequence of lady Southam^s presen- 
tation, we have both received invitations for the ball at 
St Jameses on Monday next. I will not, d la mode deg 
fashionables^ affect to regret this ; and such a baU is of 
course an exception that need not be cited against rae. 
My preparations carried me this morning to my old 
fhend Mrs. Hemstitch, from whom I learned that my 
proUgi^ young Forster, has obtained a step in his oiBce^ 
and IS doing honour to me and himself; for which satia- 
iaction, I am indebted to Lord Hartston. 



Our dejeikner at Hazelbank was, if possible, 

chanaing than that of. last year — more charming tome, 
because the Herberts were there for Ihe first time, and 
enchanted with tlie place. There were not above forty 
people present, including Prince and Princess Zabuschki^ 
whom 1 requested the Huke to invito, with Alfred de la 
Vanguyon as their cicerone. Lady Alicia was looking 
beautiful. She is greatly improved this season ; an^ 
now that her anxiety respecting her engagements to 
Clarence. is removed, is grown lively and conversiUe. 
As I was walking through the conservatories with the 
Herberts, admiring some exquisito botanical novelties in- 
troduced since last summer, Lord Hartston, who accom* 
panied us, picked h leaf or two from a geranium» and 
placed them in his button-hole. 

^ Is that geranium one of the scentod kinds V said I» 
carelessly. ** I was not aware of it.** 

** Nor 1,^ was his quiet answer. ^ To m« it senrea to 
oommemorato a souoemr. I was standing l^ that very 
plaiitr Had leamdg against that veiy pUhr* last yeart 
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^hen for the fifat time you condescended to address 
jne." 

Fortiuatelyt neither Cecilia nor Sir Henry orerheard 
the compliment; the former would have been too,fnuch 
amused* the latter too angry. Before the dose of the 
day, I received a still greater compliment from a different 

Crson. The Duke of M. having contrived to lead me 
degrees apart from the rest of the party, down a 
beautiful aOie verte^ beside an old wall, overgrown with 
honeysuckles, inquired, in a very faltering voice, whether 
time and reflection might not have wrought some fa^ 
▼ourable change in my feelings towards him. 

*' I importune you on this subject,^ said he, " for the 
last time ; but I would not willingly relinquish a pursuit so 
dear, and so warmly approved by all to whom my happi- 
jiess is a matter of interest, without one further effort in 
my own behalf. Be kind, dearest Mrs. Delaval ; be gener- 
ous* I cannot promise you happiness ; I can only promise 
^very care to make you happy, which the fondest affec- 
tion and devotion can suggest* Tell me, then, am I ab- 
aolutely hopeless of softening your resolutions against 
me }" 

It was painful, if not difficult, to repeat my former an- 
Bwer ; and my noble-spirited admirer was really so dif- 
fuse and so unguarded m the expression of his grief and 
disappointment, that I fear he was overheard by Her- 
bert, who met us, with Lady Southam on his arm, at a 
turn of the shrubbery. The business* however, is now 
completely set at rest ; I have sueceeded in satisfymg 
the Quke that I know my own mind. 

This morning, according to an appointment made 

yesterday at Hazelbank, I accompanied the Duchess of 
Merioneth to the exhibitions at Somerset House, and the 
Water Colours ; and having receatly visited tne txpoH' 
tion by m odem artists at the Louvre, was not a uttio 
gratified to observe the eminent superiority of my own 
countrymen. On entering every modem public gallerv, 
whether in France or England, the eye is disagreeably 
•truck by a number of glaring dauba^ the production of 
youn^ or talentless artists ; but a second ^anoe brings to 
view m Paris the graceful elegant portraits of Dubufe, a 
variety of infinitely clever tabUaua dt g^nr$t and many 
aeritorioos specimens of sculoture— vmon which artthf 
Riench gOTemmeat bestows uberal patronage ; while in 
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England our steps are soon arrested by tkeft^ttvnn. 
The fine characteristic portraits ofPhiUips, Brugs, 
Pickersffill — the striking compositioos of Wilkiey Lm» 
lie, McClise, and Cattermole— the exquisite works of 
Edwin Landseer^— the fine landscapes o\ Calksott* Coo- 
stable, Stanfield, Daniel— the wonders of Ifartin and 
Danby— the busts of Chantry— the groups of Westma- 
cott— are such as to render one proud of the state of the 
fine arts of Great Britain, coni|)ared with all contenpo- 
rary schools. But the foregoing names are jpreat and 
established, and a lover of the arts will find m almost 
every gallery in London, delicious specimens of EngUsk 
landscape and composition, by artists comparatively 
unknown, sueh as in other countries would be applauded 
to the skies. Fortunately, the patronage of England 
lies with the public ; and these pictures are purchased by 
Wealthy individuals, of names equally obscure, and taste 
equally refined. I observed, by-the-way, in Paris, that 
water-colour- drawings, by well-known English artiBts, 
command enormous prices, nay, twice as much as the 
sketches of Canftlle Roqueplan, or Tony Johannot ; for 
it is iftf hon^on for a hoadwr or fashionable album to be 
graced by these charming exotics. What presumptioa 
on the part of those who affect to despise tiM exhibition 
at the Royal Academy-— a displav which men of genius 
have laboured to enrich with a hundred original e£R>Ks 
of fancy, or views of the ever-varying beauties of na- 
ture! 

The duchess road6 several purchases, which she pre* 
tented to her son for Hazelbank ; among others, some 
clever zoological epigrams, by Hancock, and a pair of 
beautiful landscapes, by Chambers and Wilson. There 
was a sketch by McClise, of which I longed to possess 
myself; but alas ! I have neither a house nor home in 
wnich to place it. My tenancy in St. James's Place ex- 
pires in a few montlis{ and then what will become of 
me and mine f 

* • 

T\iA$day,^\ am glad to have been present at the 
royal ball ; first as regards the distinction conferred on 
myself; and secondly, as regards the enjoyment of m 
pleasant evening. I was anxious, too, for an opportu- 
nity of seeing Princess Victoria, concerning whose ap> 
pearance I was so often interrogated on the eontlnant. 
Her royal highness is grown since I saw her at tbe 
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drawing-room last year ; has a rery pleasing countenance 
and manner, and bears a strilung resemblance to the por- 
traits of the late Princesses Charlotte and Amelia. Had 
I not known her to be the heiress presumptive, I should 
hare noticed her as a fair, elegant, Saxon (or rather 
£i^lish) looking firl. 

fhe queen's £iU was far from so brilliant as that of the 
TViileries, the apartments being neithe rso lofty nor sowell 

Shted. But the whole thing bears closer examination. 
ie men have twice as much the air of gentlemen as the 
French courtiers ; and, if I may presume to decide upon 
my own sex, I should say that, although French women 
are better dressed, the English are better looking. The 
sons and daughters of Louis Philippe, all so handsome, 
and of so distinguished an appearance, impart, indeed, 
peculiar interest to the /4?/ei at the Tuileries ; but in this 
respect, the court of England will soon acquire a new 
(feature, and* the suiters likely to throng arpynd our- royal 
Portia, the object of such deep and national European 
interest, will lend a charm even to the gewgaw palace 
at Pimlico. 

As I declined dancing, the Duke of Merioneth, who 
wished to engage me the moment I entered the room, 
obtained the hand of Ladv Alicia, and they had a placo 
assigned them in the quadrille with the young princess^ 
I stood for some time with Lady Southam and the Her- 
berts, talking over the Rhine with Lord Hampton, who 
is just returned from Italy. But the moment Lord 
Hartston could disengaae himself from the royal party, 
ha came towards us, and scarcely left ua throughout the 
evening. He took me into the supper-room, which was 
much better served than that at the Tuileries, though 
affording a less striking speetacle. 

•— ^ Lady Southam has asked loe to accompany her 
to-night to the royal box at Drury Lane to hear Malibran ;■ 
so I must hasten to dine and dress. In London, every- 
thing must be dressed for. 

we had no one with us at the theatre but Lord South- 
am and a rather pleasant Mr. Warburton, who is in 
some way or other attached to the court As. Lord 
Hartston heard us mske the engagement, I thought it 
likely he might visit our box, not remembering that an 
important question was before the house, which ren> 
dered his absence impossible. Midibran, however, was 
MdBcient; M^i»i>i^n^ whom I heard tat the first time» 

US 
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and could see and hear for ever. She is the first ope* 
ratic performer I have seen who strikes me as a woman 
of genius. Grisi has talent, but Malibran infinitely more. 
Whether singiAg t>r acting, she engrossed my whole aU 
tention while on the stage* and haunted my dreama all 
Bight 

thurg^y.^l have just had a visit from Cecilia, 
whom I haid not seen since the breakfast at Haselbank. 
8ke hta never been invited to the queen^s balls ; a cir- 
cumstance to which she avoids all allusion, but which I 
suspect is a' source of great vexation, for she has a fit 
of nervous illness whenever they take place. 

^ Why did ^ou not come and see me on Tuesday !** 
she inquired, ma peevish tone. 

** I was tired after the ball, and dined eaily to go to 
the play with the Southams.** 

**The {day! Who ever goes to the play, except 
schoolboys during the holydays to see the pantomime 1** 

*' I went to hear Mahbran, and enjoyed it as moch as 
a schoolboy.** 

*' Malibran ! — ^what on earth has Malibran to do with 
the play t" 

** She is performing all her best parts at Drury Lane.** 

** How strange! f never hear anything that is going 
on ; no one ever takes the trouble of telling me aw- 
thinff. And why did you not come to me yesterday t" 

* I went with the Herberts into the -city, to buy some 
old tapestry in St Mary Axe. It was so far that— *" 

'* You might as well have gone to the moon at onee. 
The truth is; I was dying for you to so with me to Al- 
maek's last night. If you had called, T should have per- 
suaded youi and we'would have gone together.** 

" 1 do not think you would have persuaded me. I 
have lost all taste for balls. What object have I in 
going 1" 

" Nonsense ! You are crossed in love, or ambition, 
or vanity, and fancy yourself disposed to turn hermit 
You would have enjoyed Almack's exceedingly. But I 
had an object in ^ing. I hear the Duke of Merioneth 
is paying attention to Alicia, and I wanted to obaerve 
them together.** 

^ The^ danced together at the ^en's ban,** said I, 
BDt wishing to give he^ any insight mto what had ao re- 
eently passed between the Duke of Marion^ and my- 
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•elf; ** but I did not observe any onosual attention on 
hispart.'' 

'* And on hers ?^ 

" Nothing ! Lady Alicia was looking lovely, when no- 
ticed by the queen and Princess Augusta ; acquitted her- 
Belf with her usual graceful ease ; and when Lady Mar- 
dynville came up immediately afterward, and pestered 
her with obsequiousness and civilities, nothing could be 
nu>re high-bred than her manner." 

^ You were with the old duchess at the exhibition. 
Did $he say nothing to you about Alicia T' 

^ Nothing* She rarely notices any young people*** 

*' Or about the Clackmannans 1 

*^No! I have formerly heard her admire the mar* 
chioness ; but I fancy she thinks her too much of a poli- 
tician/' 

**I wish we had gone to Almack's and decided for 
ourselves !** ejaculated Cecilia, with a deep sigh. 

** Decided on what ?^ 

*' Have I not told you that I am just come from Howell 
and James*s where I met that odious Lady MardynviUe ; 
who actually congratulated me before half London on 
the probabibtv of my niece Lady Alicia Spottiswoode*8 
marriage witn the Duke of Merioneth !*' 

** Merely because she happened to see them dancing 
together at the queen's ball and wanted you and hau 
London to know she had been there.** 

^ By no means. She assured me they danced together 
three times last night at Almack's, and that the duke 
never Quitted Alicia's side." 

*' I should not trust implicitly to the testimony of audi 
a woman as Lady MardynviUe." 

** Certainly not ^ but on the strength of her intelli- 
gence, I went straight to Lady Lancaster, who keeps a 
C>g-book of the movements of all unmarried dukes; 
and from her I obtained full confirmation of the whole 
history." 

*' Singular enough." 

" 1 know my sister. I saw a match would fulfil her 
utmost desires for her girl ; and will be the means of 
overthrowinff all our projects for Clarence." 

''Impossime; the Clackmannans have given their 
word." 

'* Conditionally — if the young people continue in the 
same mind till the end of'^the year. Snppoaing Alicia 
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should not continue in the same mind ! Suppose her 
inclinations should be influenced by the brilliant position 
of the Duke of Merioneth T 

** In that case, my friend Clarence is much better with- 
out her." 

** What would you have t Alicia is but a mere child ! 
What should she know of principle, or even of her own 
feelings !** 

** Strong arguments, surely, for breaking off her en- 
gagement with her cousin. Such a person as you de* 
scribe, is most unfit to become a wife.** 

^Ah! I see how it is — ^you have joined the cabal 
against me ! This will be the death of my poor boy ! 
It is all over with my poor boy !** 

And with some difllculty I recovered her from a fit of 
hysterical tears, by persuading her that she has no im- 
mediate grounds for alarm. Now; however, that Cecilia 
has call^ the circumstances to my mind, I remember 
pointing out, at the queen's ball, the beauty of Lady 
Alicia to the notice of the duke. 

" She is, indeed, a pretty little creature,** was his re- 
ply. " I fancy she passes a good deal of time in your 
company.** 

** i have seen but little of her lately. Last season, we 
used to ride together daily ; our mutual connection with 
Lady Cecilia Delaval, took me much into Lady Clack- 
mannan's society.*' 

** I thought so,** answered the duke. *' There is some- 
thing in Lady Alicia*s deportment which reminds me 
stronglv of yourself. It struck me last autumn, during 
your absence, when I was staying at Clackmannan 
Court. Nothing is more catching than manner. I shall 
try to ascertain whether the resemblance holds good in 
other respects.** And immediately afterward he engaged 
her to dance, which seems to have been the begimung 
of their intimacy. 

I do not suspect Lady Alicia of the slightest levity ; 
yet I should not much wonder if the unsuspecting nai- 
Tet^ of her character were to lead her to encourage at- 
tentions perceptible to all the world but herself, and 
likely, if unkindly reported, to cause extreme pain to her 
cousin. Were I to warn her on the subject, Lady Clack- 
mannan might consider it an impertinent interference, 
and perhaps attribute my solicitude to envy or jealousy: 
nay» were I even to ^prize the duke of Aficia*s engage* 
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aent, even he might imagine me desirous of recalling 
lis attentions to myself. In short, I most leave the 
latter to the Fates, and hope the best for Clarence. 
The time approaches for quitting London ; and, al- 
iioogh the summerishness of the weather pleads strongly 
1 favour of Staffordshire, I confess I am sorry to go. I 
Qjoy London far more now that I am standing aloof 
tim the vortex, than last season, when not a moment 
r my time was my own. 1 see all the people I like, I 
eep what engagements I like ; in short, I am thoroughly 
idependent. No George Hantons or Lord Penrh>[n8 
pproach me now sufficiently near to endow them with 
le privilege of impertinence, and I beg^n to flatter my- 
)lf I have made a few friends. Yesterday, to my great 
irprise, old Lady Hartston called here, and expressed 
ith so much real feeling her joy at the change m Her- 
srt's fortunes and temper, and, consequently, in the 
sstinies of his excellent wife, that she quite won my 
^art. She did not mention her son till she was taking 
ave. 

"I believe you sometimes see Eustace 1^ said she, 
How do you fiud him looking ? Most people think him 
iserably altered since he came into office.^ 
*' I have been in company with Lord Hartston a few 
nes since my return to England,*^ I replied with aa 
uch indifference as I could assume, *' and have known 
m 80 short a time, and so slightly that I am no Judge 
' his looks. His duties are very anxious ones ; 1 am 
)t surprised that he should be harassed by their respon- 
bUity." 

*' Nor I,*^ was the old lady^s abrupt reply ; and, with 
lother shake of the hand, she quilted the room. 
Is Lord Hartston looking ill, 1 wonder, that his mother 
lould be thus uneasy ; and am I in truth a careless 
Merver of his appearance T Oh ! that I dare sit calmly 
iwn, and interrogate my own feelings on the subject ! 
ut I have not courage. The question too nearly in« 
)lves my happiness, and the result is too wholly be« 
)nd my control. I certainly feel that, since my return 
» England, during the last fortnight. Lord Hartston^s 
anners towards me have become strangely softened ; 
id that his own demeanour now demonstrates the ore- 
rence which before I had only occasion to learn from 
erbert*8 ebullitions of temper. But what then! His 
ind is too Ikstidious to admit of the possibility of hii 
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attaching himself with the degree of infatuation which I 
should esteem attachment. Even supposing him to be 
actually in loye as much as his nature will admit, it is 
not that sort of exclusive love that would satisfy my ev- 
igeance. Better dismiss him from my thoughts, and turn 
my steps, or my horses* heads, toward Trentwood Park 
axid rural philosophy. 

— — Mr. De Rawdon, the attache^ who has just arriTed 
from Paris, informed me this morning that, at the desire 
of his cousin, Ladv Maria, he transmitted to England, 
some weeks ago, by the bag, a huge MS. containing 
** Sketches of ftal)r, with a patent Perrjdan, by Wilhef 
mina Clarinda Vinicombe, dedicated to her u-iend the 

Right Honourable Lady Maria de R ," and intended for 

immediate publication. What have I not lost ! Pray Hea- 
Ten the literary lady may not have taken it into her well- 
wigged head to commencerpar le commencement^ and favour 
the public with an account of our niaUeries on the Rhine ! 
If people m\ut write journals and diaries of their proceed- 
ings by sea and land, why not keep them to themselves as 
carefully as 1 do ! Which of our islanders, unless, periups. 
Edward Bui wer, is privileged to treat of so sacred a subject 
as *' Italy and the Italians V for the same reason that his 
brother Henry had a right to enlarge upon *' Paris and the 
Parisians;** that, while studying the character of all 
classes of society, he was warmly welcomed into the high* 
est, and ** best can paint them, who has seen them most** 

Sunday. — ^I went to the opera last night pour ecouier !e 
ballet^ (which, in defiance of all precedent, I confess 
that I prefer here to the mismatched acts and scenes 
they give under the same denomination at the Acade- 
mic Royale,) as well as to make my observations on 
the proceedings of the Clackmannan clique. I begin 
to fear Lady Cis*s intelligence is correct. The duke 
never quitted their box ; and, though Lady C. pursued 
her usual policy of sending Lady Alicia home to bed 
before the ballet was half over, because it was Satur- 
day night, and the week has been a week of dissipa- 
tion, I am convinced she is doing her utmost to favour 
the growing penchant of the duke. I shall say nothing 
on the subject to Cecilia. If the daughter oe really 
fickle, and the mother designing, Cecilia^s utmost en- 
deavours will not Arustrate their plans ; and she wiU only 
get herself into trouble by the susceptibility of her temper* 
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Ladv Alicia's enffagemeat to Clarence if not even sua-* 
pected by the world ; and every one aeema to notice the 
attentions paid her by the Duke of M. The Carringtons 
stood near me last night* as I was waiting, upon Sir 
Jervis Hall's arm, the announcement of the carriage. 

'* Pray did you observe the tremendous flirtation to- 
night between Lady Clackmannan's little nonentity of a 
clanghter and the Duke of Merioneth 1" said she, so loud 
as to be heard by half a dozen indifferent people* 
. ** Jane— Jane !*' remonstrated her husband — " what 
right have you to make any such observation 1 The 
duke may seriously resent premature comments on his 
attentions. I beg you will be more considerate.** 

'* If people do not intend to be talked about, why do 
they bore one with a public exhibition of their tender 
passions 1 Who wants to witness their wooings? I 
would as soon sit looking a whole evening at a fond 
shepherd and shepherdess in Chelsea china, as bore my- 
leir with watching the sweet smiles and soft glances of 
two noble ninnies in an opera-box.'' 

** Jane — ^Jane — ^" 

** More especially with such a hawk-eyed chaperon on 
the watch as Lady Clackmannan ; who, with all her phi- 
losophy and propriety, is as keen after — " 

*' Jane ! the carriage is called. Jane, the carriage will 
drive off!" interrupt Algernon Carrington, dragging 
her off in dismay, though f am certain no carriage was 
announced. And by this time the lady has probably 
circulated her flippant remarks, through a rouna of mor 
ning visits. 

Monday. — I accompanied the Herberts this mominff 
to the musical festival, and was ^tified even beyond 
my expectations. Sacred music is a branch of the art 
cultivated in England with unparalleled success. They 
may talk of the correctness of the choruses in Germanjr ; 
but a young English voice is so sweet and pure that it is 
well worth more powerful organs. How truly do I enjoy 
the music of Handel when separated from the buzz-wigs 
and dowagerhood of the ancient concerts, which always 
seem to met to smell of bishops ! These popular mu- 
sical festivals must greatly tend to the diffusion of music- 
al taste. To-night, I have had my purting teapdrinking 
tite-d-tite with Ceciliat who is in miserable spirits ; ana 
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to-morrow, ** the glorioas first of June," we take w&ig 
for StaffordBhire. Heigho ! 

Trentwood Park^ June 3^.— 'This is truly what poor 
Lady Cecilia would eall ^ a love of a place ;" so grassy* 
green, so lightsome, so pleasantly situated. As far as 
regards my own taste, I might prefer the majestic gtoom 
of Hartston Abbey ; bat Trentwood is ezactbr aseorted 
to the social position of the Herberts. It gninfies me to 
perceive that Sir Henry has exclusively studied the com* 
fort and convenience of my sister in his domestic ar« 
rangements ; and, with her four healthy, happy children 
around her in such a home, Armine wiMild be very dif* 
(brent from the amiable creature she is, could she ezpe* 
rience an hoof's discontent The children were almost 
190 happy in Widcoming us ; and even Aunt Harriet came 
in for her share of love and kisses. But is it not rery 
soon, at six-and-twenty, to sink for life into ** Aunt Har'^ 
riet," without one nearer tie to existence than the sec* 
ondary affections bestowed by those whose hearts are 
so warmly attached elsewhere ? 

This removal to the country, in the midst of the stir 
and tumult of the season, has made me melancliohf« 
The silence of Trentwood oppresses me. The HeibevtSi 
indeed, have an interest here in which I cannot partici* 
pate. This is their home, their happiness, their woiid* 
To me it is a beautiful spot, embellished by the pr esence 
of my sister and her tamily, but nothing more. My 
egotism demands something nearer and dearer to rest 
upon; something wholly or almost my own. I have 
sometimes thoughts of taking HoUybridge, of which he 
has a long lease, off the hands of my broUier-ttt-Uiw» 
But HoUybridge is too near to Hartston Abbey ; and the 
world, or perhaps even my conscience, might accuse me 
of a desire to approximate myself to the family. 

Whenever I walk or drive with Herbert and Arminoi 
their attention is so engrossed by projects or progresses 
of improvement, that I miffht as well be at Andemaeh* 
Sir Henry, is making his wife a flower garden surrounding 
a charming conservatory ; and all I have to do is to play 
the umpire in their differences of taste. The park is 
extensive, watered by my own dear Trent, and skirted 
by beautiful woods. I sometimes wand^ out alone, 
book in hand, as an apology for companionship, to eqjoy 
the fresh verdure of the early summer ; and when is the 
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cctrntry so beautiful as now, with its springing and flow- 
er-enamelled grass, its cone-blossomed chesnut trees, 
the voice of the cuckoo in the woods, or the distant sound 
of coming rain promising to refreshen and re-inyigorate 
sill nature into still brighter brightness t What is there 
In all this to depress my spirits ? yet I feel more lonely 
here, amid the tranquil, graceful landscapes of TYent- 
wood, than last year, when ill and unhappy in a foreign 
country. I fear my restless spirit is wanting in 

'* The wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure." 

How difficult, in this world of equivocation, to speak 
truth even to one's self! Were I to intmtt mv thoughts 
in all honesty to my journal, 1 should acknowfedge some 
disappointment that, notwithstanding the good under- 
standing beginning to prevail between Herbert's friend 
and myself— notwithstanding the undisguised nature of 
his homage to me at Hazelbank, at the queen's ball, and 
elsewhere — be should have permitted me to leave town 
for an indefinite period, without a syllable in explanation 
of his sentiments. I ventured to inquire of Armine, in a 
careless manner, the other day, whether Lord Hartstoh 
were likely to visit Trentwood in the course of the an-* 
tumn ; but she told me frankly that Herbert had not even 
invited him ; that Lord H. haid much to occupy his at- 
tention at the abbey during his limited holydays ; that, 
when at leisure, he usually visited the Isle of Wight for 
yachting; that Trentwood was too far from town forhia 
convenience ; — in short, that there was not the least idea 
of his coming. 

This is strange. I half suspect that Sir Henry is 
careful not to expose him to the danger of my presence ! 
Truly he is a most valuable and considerate friend ! 

I know not why, but the summer season invariably 
renders me more triste at heart than the winter. In 
winter, when the winds howl and the stormy rains 
descend, the earth seems divided into countries, curoatest 

Srovinces, homes, and every family becomes self-depen- 
ant. In summer, one soft and balmy atmosphere ap- 
pears to enwrap the earth, and calls forth its inhabitants 
to enjoyment. United into a single tribe, the world be- 
comes too wide, when I remember that to its collected 
nraJ^udes / am iiothing^--to none tndispensabley and 

X 
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having no one indispensable to me ; and thus the summer 
redoubles my sense of loneliness, I hear the murmur 
of the insects in the air, the song of the birds in the woods, 
the remote laughter of the children in the village, the 
whistle of the solitanr herdsman in the fieldsi the far- 
away interchange of joyous voices — everything is 06 
ioyous and joy-bestowing, that I turn to my solitary 
leart, and am ready to weep for very weairinesa of life. 

1 have just received a letter from Cecilia, infoml- 

ing me that the.Duke of Merioneth scarcely leaves Lady 
Clackmannan's house ; and that her husbaind, instead of 
svmpathizing in her vexation, admits himself to be en^ 
chanted. 

** Never," she says, "did I see Sir Jenisdn in aaeh 
■pirits. He fancies that an early marriage would have 
been the ruin of Clarence, who has merely fallen in love 
with the pretty face that came (itst in his way, and is to- 
taAy unfit for the cares of a settled life. On the other 
hand, to remonstrate with Alicia is out of my power, for 
my sister takes care that I shall never iiee my niece alone^ 
and that no letters shall reach her hands without previ- 
ously passing through her own. That my poOif boy 
should be sacrificed to such abominable perfidy, is rlMdly 
loo severe a mortification.'* 

Clarence Delaval certainly appears to be Unhandsome^ 
]y used by the Clackmaniians ; and all this is the mort 
vexatious because, having taken on myself to write to. 
my good brother-in-law at Castle Delaval, in favour of 
the young rnaii who must ultimately become his heiri 
WilJiam Delaval, with his usual gruff good sense and 
warm good feeling, replied to my application only yee^ 
terday, that he considered the objections of th6 two 
Others cogent ones; but that if the yoiing people 
Showed any stability of mind by fulfillinff the eonditioiii 
exacted, he would do a kinsman's part m favdur of hitf 
ilBlative. 1 shall not acquaint poor dear Cecilia with the 
contents of Mr. DelavaPs letter: his kindness would 
dnl^ serve to aggravate her present vexation. 

Sir Henry is just now exclusively occupied with the 
ttlrangement of his library ; and it is amusmg t6no(e thd 
oaiience with which Armlne stands beside him watehiiur 
his operations, aa referee of his doubts and confirmer geiH 
eral of his opinions. After having once expr^aaed my 
conviction that the old oak carvings ought,^iiot to M 
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▼arnished, and that a Turkey carpet would be the beet 
muffler of sound in a library, to both which opinione 
Herbert acted in direct contradiction. I withdrew my 
▼oice from the family council ; nor is it possible for me 
to sympathize with wifelike delight in my brother-in- 
law's triumph, whenever he detects among his mie- 
matched treasures h Wynkyn de Worde or Caxton in 
good preservation. My value for books is in proportion 
to the satisfaction I derive from their perusal — and so, I 
■aspect, is Arniine's ; yet she contrives to interest her- 
self in all the pursuits of her husband, and sullies with- 
out hesitation her white dress and still whiter hands 
with sorting out odd volumes under his direction. In 
the same way, when they walk out together, she listens 
with unweaned ears to his dissertations on forest trees, 
or his consultations with his baiUff respecting a great 
fall of timber which is to take place at Trentwood in the 
course of the autumn. This is the spontaneous result 
Of her conjugal attachment. She is not aware that she 
is making a sacrifice of her time and tastes to her hus- 
band ; and the nature of an affection such as this I have 
yet to learn. Even in the earliest moments of my mar- 
riage, when my girlish fancy endowed Colonel Delaval 
with a thousand suppositious merits, I certainly never fell 
inclined to pass my mornings with him in his stables, to 
which the greater portions of his time was devoted ; 
and now what hope that 1 should ever learn to love so 
as to become thus unconsciously enslaved 1 None ! it 
is too late — it is unhappily ioolvXe ; for in such illusions 
exists the most hallowed charter of human felicity. 

The Southams have arrived at their castle, which is 
only eight miles distant from Trentwood ; and the sc^ 
eiety of Isabella (who, though an excellent wife and 
mother, is by no means* so exclusively absorbed in her 
family as dear Armine) will be a relief to my feelings. I 
shall drive over to Southam Castle, and learn the latest 
news from London — ^not to-morrow, however, for» 
among the many kind actions performed by Herbert on 
coniini; to his estate, was that of recallmg from the 
neighbourhood of our old cottage a veteran servant of 
my poor father, who had been pensioned off by my aunt 
in the adjoining village ; and a charming cottage has 
been built for him adjoining some aaoient almshouses-^ 
a foundation of the Herbert family within the very waUs 
Of the park^ Sir Henry respected the pride of Cotponl 
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Woigan too much to place him in one of these, and the 
old soldier has been living at the hail while the cheer- 
fttl mansion was preparing, of which to-morrow he is to 
take possession. We have all assisted to famish the 
oorporal^s retreat; and my little nephew, Montresor 
Herbert, is to present him with what will be the most 
▼alued of his new possessions — a copy of the picture of 
my father. Worgan*B widowed daughter will keep house 
for him ; and the veteran of Thoulouse, with his pipe in 
his mouth, and the effigy of his lamented general presi- 
ding over his fireside, will pass his remaining years in' 
peace and content. All this was most kindly devised 
by Herbert as a gratification for his wife. 

Trentwoad. — Just returned from a visit of a week to 
8outham Castle. I was mistaken in my calculations re- 
specting Isabella ; Lady Southam in London and Lady 
ooutham in her own home are two very different beings. 
Her schoolroom, her manage, her village, her every* 
tiling that is hers and her husband^ occupy her whole 
eare and attention. I saw that it was only by an effort 
of politeness, or rather kindness, she could sufficiently 
abstract her attention to talk to me of books, picturesy 
men, and things unconnected with her family interests ; 
and this is so different a mode and mood from anT 
which circumstances have ever made natural to my feet- 
ings, that to me it appears incomprehensible. Yet an 
faitensity of family predilection may be, perhaps, esseo- 
lial to the good government of the world. But for this 
spirit of seU-concentration, the homes of England wookl 
not, as they do, afford a model for the imitation of man- 
kind. Lady Southam has not a moment unoccupied, a 
fEK^ulty unemployed ; while 1, all idleness and listless- 
ness— heighho ! let me cease to dwell upon the subject. 

To-day the Southam Castle party dine here, with two 
other neighbouring families ; ttie Dunbars, with whom I 
was acquainted in London, and Mr. and Mrs. ToUemache 
of Oakham Hill. No fear now of a recurrence of that 
unlucky dinner scene in New Norfolk-street ! Sir Hen- 
ry*s new establishment is admirably organized, and aU 
goes smoothly as by clockwork. We shall have a 
pleasant party. 

— — Gracious Heaven ! what an unforeseen calamity ! 
How reduce my ideas to coherence, sufficiently to re- 
oord it in thesd pages ! Let me b|r degrees recsAl my 
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wandering thoughts, and dismiss these terrors that over- 
power me. 

The London post arrives at Trentwood between six 
and seven o'clock ; so that I had scarcely time to glance 
over a long letter from Lady Cecilia, without even open- 
ing the newspapers. Dinner was announced a few mo- 
ments after I entered the drawingroom, before any gen- 
eral conversation had taken place ; but having assumed 
our places at table, Mr. ToUemache suddenly addressed 
Heibert with, ** By-the-way, Sir Henry, does your paper 
give any details relative to this sad mm of Lord Harta- 
ton?" 

*'What affair I*' inquired my brother-in-law, coolly 
continuing to help the fish, and attributing the observa- 
tion of his neighbour, who belongs to the opposition, to 
•omepolitical question. 

" What affair t Is it possible that you have not seen 
the ' Times ?* Is it possible that you have no letters 
from London t" 

** They were given me just as you arrived, and I did 
not give myself time to open them,** replied my broth- 
er-in-law; '* has anything particular occurred r' And in 
a whisper he directed the butler to bring from his own 
room a packet of letters. Mr. ToUemache seemed un* 
willing to reply, till Herbert earnestly repeated his ques- 
tion. 

" One never likes to be the bearer of bad tidings. Lord 
Hartston is, I fear, your personal friend 1** 

^'My dear ToUemache, for the love of God speak 
out,'* cried Lord Southam, compassionating the state of 
Herbert's feeUngs, '* Hartston is my friend as weU as Sir 
Henry's : what has happened to him 1" 

** I am grieved to say that Lord Hartston was assas- 
sinated on Tuesday evening as he was leaving the House 
of Commons." 

''As8as8inated--dead1" ejaculated Herbert, sUrting 
from his chair, and again sinking into ity incapable of 
uttering another syUable. 

**No, not dead, dangerously wounded,'* replied Mr. 
ToUemache. ** The bsul was not extracted when the 
paper went to press. You had better read the account 
yourself," he continued, as the servant laid the letters 
and newspapers before his master* Herbert instantly 
rose from the table and left the room with the lettera in 
jiithaodt NotawordwassDokeoi Arminoaalpakai 
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death ; and it is to be hoped that my eoantenance passed 
unexamined. 

*^ I am truly sorry that I happened to mention the fact 
at so unlucky a moment,** said stupid Mr. Tollemaehe, 
regretting only that the progress of dinner was inter- 
mpted ; till at last Lord Southam, tired of his unmeaning 
apologies, asked permission of my sister to follow her 
Imsband for Airther information. 

How horrible was the suspense that followed! I 
scarcely know what passed. Obserrations were ad- 
dressed to me which I cojild not answer ; questions 
were asked which I could not understand. I sat with my 
eyes fixed upon the door, while the mechanical business 
of the dinner proceeded around me. At length, just as 
I felt conscious of my incapability to endure the suspense 
of another second, and was on the point of rushing oat 
of the room in search of my brother-in-law, Lord $outh« 
am returned and took his place. 

** Go to your husband ; your friends 1 am sure will ex- 
cuse you,'* I heard him whisper to Armine, as he resumed 
his seat; and while she hastened to obey, he briefly, and 
in a depressed voice, informed us that Herbert was about 
to set off for London ; that Lord Hartston, whose case, 
though one of imminent danger, was not desperate, had 
expressed a wish to see his friend. 

'* But what can possibly have been the cause for 9t^ 
tacking a man so worthy and so popular V* inquired Lady 
Sou^ham. *' What can have been the motive of the as- 
sassin V* 

" As far as the examination at present tends to ez- 

Slain, mere mental delusion,** replied her husband. '^ The 
elinquent is a middle-aged man, who states himself to 
have been aggrieved by government. He arrived lately 
in England from one of the West India colonies, de- 
manded an audience in some irregular way of the secre* 
tary of state ; was refused ; and, having made his way 
into the lobby of the house, resolved to wreak his ven- 
geance upon one of the ministers; it seems to have 
been a matter of indifference to him tohkh; the man is 
evidently in a state of derangement.** 

** How grievously unfortunate that the wretch shoaM 

have chanced to fall in with our friend !** ejaculated Isa* 

bella; a sentiment that was loudly echoed by all present. 

'• When did the event occur!" was the mi inquiry t 

found courage to make* 
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*Two nights ago. Herbert's letters were written af- 
ter A stley Cooper and Brodie had examined the wound, 
and ^ven a more faronrable opinion than the first aspect 
of thmgs seemed to promise.** 

** How long^ will it take for Herbert to reach London!** 
was my next question. 

^* Fourteen hours, using the utmost despatch. Post 
horses are sent for, but cannot be here under an hour.** 

••Will my sister accompany Sir Henry ?** 

** He does not wish Lady Herbert to encounter so uo- 
nooessary a fatigue." 

In fine, Herbert quitted Trent wood in his britshka and 
four at half past eight last evening, and Armine, though 
all anxiety to accompany him on his painful errand, ac- 
ceded to his request. 

— Thank Heaven, our guests are gone ! Thank 
Heaven, Fam now at liberty to combat alone, and onob- 
aerved, the horrible presentiments that overwhelm me ! 
He will die — I know that he will die ! So young, so 
honoured, in the zenith of his career. Poor, poor Lady 

Hartston. 

• ••••• 

It is not till the day after to-morrow we can receive 
tidings from Herbert, and to-day's papers will bring only 
a recapitulation of the intelligence contained in the let- 
ters which summoned him to town. Alas ! they may 
contain later intelligence. They may contain tidings of 

the fatal termination of Lord Hart8ton*8 sufferings. ^ 

• • • • ' • • 

1 have no patience with Armine^ I am obliged to 
lock myself into my own room, that I may not m bar- 
rassed with her lamentations over the necessity of 
Herbert's absence, and her apprehensions that he will 
aufifer from fatigue or take cold. That she should assign 

importance to such trivialities at such a time ! 

• ••••• 

The post is come in. More letters for Herbert with 
the London post-mark, and I cannot persuade Armine to 
open them. The newspapers contain the second exami- 
nation of the assassin Barnard, proving him beyond all 
question to be a lunatic ; and a somewhat less favour- 
able report of our friend. The bulletin states him to 
have passed a feverish, restless night. The letters no 

doobt are more explicit. 

e ee e # • 
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Will this day ever be over ! At last I see the gnHND 
crossing the bridge with the letter-bag, and m Inmutlkf 
as on any ordinary occasion. He has reached the haU-— 

What selfishness on the part of Herbert— ool a liae! 
Annine persists in supposing him to be ill — hia« to wlioai 
the very word indisposition is unknown \ The pAPOfs 
continue to give unfavourable accounts. Would to 
Heaven 1 dared persuade Annine to order the carriag«t 
and drive over to Southara Castle. Lord Southam ma^ 

Eerhaps have private letters ; but as there is no likeli* 
ood that they will contain accounts of hpr husbasdf 1 
■have no pretence for making the proposal. 

Another sleepless night — another wearyt lengtheninf 
day — and Armine persisting at such a moment in re* 
ceiving morning visiters ! That odious Mr. ToUemacfac^ 
who brought us the first sad tidings, has just been here. 
1 would not see him, but my sister informs me that kis 
papers of yesterday mention, in a second edition* a re- 
port of Lord Haitston's death, and of a change of mini^^ 
try. That last word gives me hope. An oppositioa 
paper may have its motives for anticipating the sad 
event. I will not believe that all is over ; no, i will not 
believe it ! 

In spite of all my philosophy, all my attempta at aei£^ 
control, how incessantly during the last three days have 
I recurred, again and again, to every trivial particular of 
my acquaintance with this man — ^this man, whose fiite 
80 many reverential friends, whose fate the whole mi^ 
tropolis, the whole nation, unite to deplore ! Had it not 
been for my own vain levity, I might perhaps have beea 
his wife. But would that have preserved him from hia 
direful destiny? — would it have restored him to hie 
friends and to his country! Alas! no. It would bnl 
have endowed me with the valued privilege of soothing 
his last moments, of consecrating myself to his memory, 
and, perhaps, of having embellished with my devoted 
affection the few latest months of his existence. He 
once perilled his life for my sake— what, what would I 
not have done for its preservation ! 

At last, a letter from Herbert* but containing only a 
few incoherent lines, and of an untavourable tendency. 
That I had but an excuse for setting off for London 1 

I have de? ised a method for obtaminff the earliest and 
aurest intelligence. Young Georse Crater, who is ia 
lliB office, will see nothiqg Qb>ect(QnaMa in aqr 
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tnda for tidings of bis benefactor ; and I hare accord- 
iiifly request^ him to write to me by every post, till 
Lord Hartston is out of danger, — tiUi when he is per- 
laps already no more. 

Addresses of condolence have been voted both by 
Murliament and the city of London, in token of respect 
4> the sufferer; and the assassin Barnard is strongly 
poarded when brought up for examination, or the popu- 
•ce would tear him to pieces. But what consolation is 
liere in all this ! I am so weak — so feverish-— that I 
lave scarcely strength to open letters or papers. Ar« 
nine's anxiety during Herbert's absence luckily pre- 
sents her from extending much notice to me, or she 
irould be tormenting roe to take advice. How will all 
liis endt I am sick at heart! My self-command is 
iltogether exhausted ! 

— Five weeks have elapsed. In how different a 
(pirit do I take my pen from that which compelled me 
o close my diary ! How happy I am to-day, yet with 
tearcely strength to indulge in my feelings of happiness, 
ie is safe — he is comparatively well — ^he is coming here 
or change of air. Would that I could devise some pre- 
ext for quitting Trent wood previously to his arrival, for 
ny consciousness will certainly betray me. Herbert is, 
ifter all, the best creature in the world. On this occa- 
sion he has quite lost sight of himself; he has never for 
i moment quitted his friend. Englishmen ^one are ca- 
Mible of these strong brotherly attachments. 

Lady Hartston was of course anxious that her son 
ihould remove at once to the abbey. The medical at- 
endants, however, would not hear of such an arrange- 
aent, and decided that the invalid must go where he 
¥Ould be secure from personal cares and personal ex- 
citement. Tkey, stupid people, proposed Brighton, — 
lot, noisy Brighton ! But Herbert was luckily at hand ; 
md when he suggested Trentwood, and offered to ac- 
M>mpany him thither by easy stages, Lord Hartston con- 
'ossed himself deUghted with the plan. They are to be 
lere on Monday, and Armine has prepared a quiet cool 
luite of rooms on the groimd floor, opening to a charm- 
Ag breakfast- room hung with green, the very thing for 
in invalid. There is a clump of beech trees on the 
Mwn within a hundred paces from his windows^ under 
which Lord Hartston will be able to take the air ddiiiig 
^his hot weather. * 
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The Herberts hare even persuaded the old lady to 
come and rejoin her son in Staffordshire, after abutigo— 
fortnight at the abbey. I shall conthre to get awmy 
before her arrival : I really cannot OTercoioe my i^we of 
liady Hartston. 

- — -The tone of Lady Cecilia's letters alnioct pozles 
me. She states that Lady Alicia's marriage with the 
Duke of Merioneth is all but declared-— that he dines 
daily with the Clackmannans — ^that they are constantly 
at Hazelbank, where she is no longer invited. But, in- 
atead of indulging in her former invectives, Cecilia re- 
lates all this without a word of comment ! Nay, stranger 
still, in alluding to the horrible attempt upon the life of 
Lord Hartston, and the contemplated change of ministryy 
coolly observes, *' had this change indeed taken place, 
it might have been a good thing for Clarence ! Had Sir 
Jenison's party come into power, a brilliant career 
would be opened for my son :" as if she had made op 
her mind to see him quietly resign Alicia, and betake 
himself to an official life. These excitable people are 
strangely inconsistent. It is impossible to calculate 
upon the effects which great events will produce upon 
their feelings. They are susceptible only about Iriflee.- 

In addition to these tidings, Lady Cis has favoured me 
with a piece of London news, which shocks more Ihan 
it surprises me. About a month ago, when' I was too 
deeply engrossed to notice the illusions of the news- 
papers, Mra. Percy, it seems, eloped not with but to Lord 
Fenrhyn, who makes no secret of his dissatisfaction tt 
the event. Mrs. Percy is, however, too highly con* 
nected for her honour to be trifled with ; and, as his for- 
mer devotion was a matter of notoriety, he must pay the 
forfeiture of his folly. Mr. Percy has commencecl pro- 
ceedings against Lord P. ; and, being one of those atu- 
pid animals who do as little evil as good, there can be 
no pretext for recrimination. Bhnd as he was in couii- 
ing Penrhyn to his house, no one supposes his blindnees 
to have been wilful ; it was simply that of imbecilitr ; 
in compensation of which qnalincation, he claims the 
sum often thousand pounds. Lord Penrhyn, mean- 
while, must unite himself to a siUy, ill-tempered, iU- 
conducted woman, of whose society he luia K>ng bewn 
weary 
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«£^-— How idle it is to expect anything like liltional 
tt^mpatlir from th)Me beneath us ! During our recent af- 
fliction, the serrants in the house were loud in their 
ItuHentations, not over the public calamity that had oc- 
curred, but 6ver the necessity for poor Sir Henry's ab- 
tence, just as his house was beginning to be comfortablci 
This mominff, too^ I visited old Worgan's cottage ; and 
in reply to his inquiries after his benefactor, tried to 
make him sensible of the cause of his alraence. 

** Yes^ — ^he knew that a great parhament-man had 
been shot, and if it had been a score instead of one, the 
country, may-be, might have been none the worse; 
"What call for setting up an outcry over one of them 
speechifying chaps, just as if fifteen or twenty thousan4 
brave fellows were lying stiff and stark on a field of 
battle r 

" Lord Haftston," I said, ** was one of the king's mio^ 
isters.** 

^ Never heard tell that the hation was any the better 
for him ! Don*t see much use in king's ministers, except 
to make taxes and fleece the poor. Wasn't theiie plenty 
of peo|rie in Lunnon to take care of sick and wounded^ 
witnoat drawing Sir Henry Herbert (God bless him !) 
out of his comfortable home and away from his family f 
Be bound, one of the kings's ministers,, or the whole 

Sick of 'em together, ben*t worth the weight of Sir 
enry Heitiert's little finger." 

i shall send Armine to visit the old corporal; / have 
no patience with the narrowness of his notions ; while 
the will doubtless reverence his discernment ! 

Swiday. — During the last week the weather has been 
miltry. This eVemng, however, we have had a tremen- 
dous thunder storm, which has cleai^ the air, and ren^ 
dered the atmosphere fresh and delicious. To-night the 
travellers sleep within thirty miles of us ; to-morro# 
they will be at Trentwood. I dread, yet long for their 
arrival * 

JMoif (iay.-^They are here— ta/e. He is better far thail 
I expected. I could not pereuade Armine that all bustle 
ought to be spared the invalid. She would let the chil- 
tdren crowd with her to the hall door, to receive theii^ 
father. / remained in the drawing-room ; and, whil^ 
Herbert was embracing his family in the hall, I/>id 
tlartston entered alone. He walked slowly up to mei 
took me by both hands, looked earnestly into my facoi 
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and 8at down without a syllable ; while I was too much 
overpowered by his mode of greeting, to utte? one word 
of welcome. 

Lord Hartston is miserably altered ; severely* indeed, 
must he have suffered to be thus reduced. Yet the pby* 
sicians assure Herbert that there is no further cause rar 
alarm ; tfaAt his constitution has received no material in* 
jury from the shock ; that, with ciare and quieti a few 
months will suffice to restore him. He ought certainly 
to resign office. Herbert and his other friends ought 
strenuously to advise him to resign office. But moat 
unfortunately, his majesty, who visited him in peraoo 
previously to his leaving town, made it an earnest re* 
quest that he would neither occupy himself with public 
Dusiness till the meeting of parliament, nor decide, tiU 
then, upon his future plans. The king, they say, was 
much affected by the interview. . He paid also a visit of 
consratulation to Lady Hartston. 

7W(iay.— Isabella and Lord Sootham have been here ; 
but judiciously and kindly abstained from seeing the in- 
valid: they came only as a mark of respect. While 
Herbert was relating to Lord S. the sufferioffs undeigona 
by their friend during the extraction of the ball, and dea* 
cribing the mildness and patience of Lord Hartatoa 
throughout his illness, I saw the tears standing in their 
eyes. How I love this weakness on the part of two 
men of such manly natures ! I am not siuprised that 
Armine and Isabella are so strongly attached to their 
husbands. 

Wedn£sday.^A have been trying to persuade the Her* 
berts that I ought to join Lady Cecilia at Wardencliffe, 
at a time she is experiencing so much vexation ; but they 
will not hear of it. Sir Henry protests it would be moat 
unkind of me to auit my sister now hia whole attention 
is engrossed by his friend. There is no possibility of 
escape. 

Aupiil 39^^— The mornings are now too hot to admit 
of riding, driving, or even sauntering in the ahrubberiea. 
Yet Sir Hennr continues to busy himself with his woods 
and farm; while Armine, who has just got a German 
governess for the little boys, passes her whole time in 
the school-room, to ascertain the merita of her ayatam. 
They treat me with very little ceremony; for Uie task 
of entertaining the invalid has by tliese aeana been loft 
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almost entirely npon my hands. My sister invariahly 
addresses me after breakfast, in Lord Hartston's prea* 
ence, with ** I must trust to you, dear Harriet, not to 
leave our friend alone. Just now I am so arduously oc- 
cupied with Mrs. Arnstein, that it is out of my power to 
read to him or be his amanuensis. You, who are an 
idle woman, will kindly supply niy place. Bring your 
work here, or the volume of De Jocqueville you began 
yesterday ; and do not let Lord Hartston tire himself 
with talking." And thus I am jperemptorily installed 
companion to Herbert^s friend ! They ought not to have 
invited him to Trentwood, unless they intended to pay 
him more attention. 

There ii some compensation, however, in perceirmg 
how rapidly Lord Hartston is regaining his strength and 
spirits. He is beginning to enjoy himself as much as 
any of us. Yesterday afternoon, being cloudy and cool, 
we drove over in the open carriage to Southam Castle ; 
and the preceding evening, whfie Sir Henry and my 
sister were riding together, we took along stroll, accom- 
panied by little Montresor, in the park. I ought not, 
however, to be made thus responsible for the proceed- 
ings of the invahd ; for, should he suffer from tnese ex- 
ertions, I only shall be blamed. 

1 can no longer understand how I ever came to fancy 
myself in awe of this man. Never did I meet with a 
disposition so mild, so indulgent, so prone to favourable 
interpretation of the motives of others, or so diffident 
of his own. He could not be more sensible to the testi- 
monials of interest recently bestowed <5n him by the 
nation, had his life been as useless and his position aa 
obscure as that of a Sir Jenison Delaval or a Sir Robert 
Mardynville. All that he is, all that he has done, passes 
for less than nothing in his estimation. Heaven spare 
his life to realize the noble and patriotic projects still 
brightening his views for the public welfare! Lady 
Hartston arrives in a day or two, and will release me 
from my attendance. On the whole, I could dispense 
with her presence, for though I shall rejoice at recover- 
ing tlie command of my time, I cannot help fearing that 
the old lady will impose a restraint upon our family circle. 
At present we are very merry. Sir Henry and his wife 
are, and have reason to be, in the highest spirits ; and I 
am positively surprised at the gaieli aecasur which, fl^rm- 
ibg a most unsuspected part of Lotd H.'rchanicfifery ex- 

Y 
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hibits itself now that he is released from the cares oi 
office. This morning, we have been laughing heartily 
together over the presentation copy of Miss Wilhelmina 
Vinicombe's '* Sketches in prose and worse.** The way 
in which she has amplified our adventures between Ca- 
lais and Coblentz, by the aid of her numberless epithets 
and the flights of her imagination, is perfectly astonish- 
ing. The scene at Laach (literally as prosaic as a Ger- 
man supper and beds could make it) figures between 
sonnet and sonnet in her pages, in a stvle to do honour 
to the Castle of Otranto or Anne Radcliffe's romances. 
Lord Hartston, says she, belongs to the arabesque school 
— all flourish about nothing. Luckily enough, the florid 
style in which she describes me and my proceedings will 
never lead the world to suspect poor insignificant Mrs. 
Delaval in ** that lovely and accomplished friend whom 
I accompanied from the brilliant haunts of the fashionable 
world to the more picturesque districts of the continent,** 

'— I know not whether it was in associating with 
such people as the Farringtons and his other Bedford- 
shire worthies, but, by some means or other, Sir Heniy 
Herbert has contracted an odious habit of persi/lagef or 
rather of vulgar quizzing, to me, perfectly insupportable. 
For the last week 1 have noticed myself to be the object 
of significant looks and insinuations on his part, far uom 
well bred, and as far from agreeable. Yesterday I ven- 
tured a serious remonstrance on the subject with my 
sister, and from something 1 extracted from her, strongly 
suspect, and greatly fear, that my unguarded corres- 
Dondence with Geor^ Foster is no secret in the family. 
Not from wilful indiscretion on the part of the young 
man, but in his zeal to ensure the safe arrival of the let- 
ters to which I seemed to attach so much importance, he 
caused them to be franked by the chefdu hurtau bt Lord 
Rartston's oflice ; and on one occasion, when Herbert 
was in conversation with this gentleman, who is his in- 
timate acquaintance, a letter addressed to Trentwood 
lying on the desk attracted my brother-in-law*s notice, 
and drew forth the history of Foster's daUy despatches. 
The yt>ung man might certainly be supposed to have 
maintained a correspondence with me on business of 
some other nature ; but Herbert's smiles convince-me he 
has guessed the truth, and I have been obliged frankly to 
explain to my sister that any further reference to the 
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subject will drive me away from Trentwood. I thoaglit 
my brother-in-law had more tact. 

Lady Hartston arrived to-day in time for dinner, 

and I was absolutely startled by the change in her man- 
ners and appearance. The old lady is in such high 
spirits, that it seems as if her son's danger and recovery 
had rendered her, for the first time, sensible of his value. 
She embraced Armine, and afterward, to my surprise, 
included me in the same ceremony ; she has laid aside 
her mourning, and makes her appearance at Trentwood 
attired like the rest of the world. She is much gratified 
by the change which country air has wrought m Lord 
Hartston's appearance, and finds him looking far better 
than she expected. \ 

This evening, while she was taking coffee with my 
sister before the arrival of the gentlemen, I walked 
across the lawn to the conservatory to admire a night- 
blowing Cereus, and, on returning, rather sooner perhaps 
than they expected, overheard the old lady observe to 
Armine — "• In my opinion they are more deliberate thaa' 
there is any occasion for. I stayed a week longer than 
I wished at the abbey, purposely to give Eustace time 
to settle it all before my ai^vaL When two people of 
their time of life are seriously and mutually attached* 
why not own it at once, and be happy ?** 

This must have been said in allusion to Lord Harts- 
ton and myself. I shall quit Trentwood without further 
delay. 

From breakfast-time, contrary to my usual cue* 

tom, I passed this morning in my own room, on pre- 
tence of letters to write. There can be no further occa- 
sion for me to devote my time to a person who has now 
his own family on the spot; and the Herberts have 
scarcely acted fairly in placing me hitherto in a position 
liable, I find, to such unkind interpretation; but pro- 
foundly as they are occupied with each other, my sister 
and brother-in-law have no consideration for the feelings 
of any other human being. 

Interrupted by Lady Hartston, who. Heaven 

knows why, chose to pay me a visit in my dressing- 
room, though sure of meeting me presently at dinner. 
She came, 1 fancy, to enlarge upon her obligations for 
the kindness I have shown her son during his convalea- 
.^ence, and with a degree of warmth I ha^ scarcely ex* 
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pected from her. I replied as coldly as I codd, and in 
the course of conversation gave her to understand thajt, 
next week, I should be at Wardenclifie with the Dela- 
▼als. She appeared surprised and vexed, for her own 
fisit to Tkeotwood will probably be of much longer di)- 
fttion. 



After so many contrarieties* so manv difficnlties, 

can it be possible that aU is so easUy settlea at the last f 
Must I admit to myself that he had only to propose and 
be accepted — that he has proposed and been accepted— 
Ihat I am, in short, pledged heart and hand to become 
the wife of Lord Hartstoni The wife — iigain a wife !— 
but oh ! under what different omens from those which 
waited upon my first wilful engagement ! Every one 
congratulates me as the most fortunate of human beings ; 
and my inmost soul tdls me that I am so. For more 
than a year did his better judgment resist the passion 
which, from the first moment of our meeting, attached 
him to the giddy Harriet ; but nowt approval and prefer- 
ence go together. He has studied my character; he 
pretends to see that the faults he had once the audacity 
to discover, were merely superficial; he now decides me 
to be perfection— the all he ever prayed for in a wife. At 
present, I have made no confessions in return ; but, dis- 
cerning as he isy may he not have guessed the truth— 
that my heart has been long and wholly his t 

Dear Lady Hartston was, after all, the means of pro- 
moting a perfect understanding between us. How for- 
tonate that she made up her mind to come to Trentwood ! 
We might have spent the whole autumn together in 
doubts and misgivings, but for her active interposition. 
8he, too, declares herself to be the happiest of mothers, 
her utmost desires being fulfilled. The Herberts are en- 
chanted ; — my kind friend Isabella perfectly approves ; — 
I seem to have engaged myself to the man of my 
choice, only to impart pleasure to my friends. 

Lady Hartston insists that the marriage shall take 
place next month, in order that our arrangements may 
not be broken in upon by the meeting of parliament* 
She fancies herself m a great hurry to become a dow- 
ager, and settle in Northamptonshire ; and will probably 
succeed in having her own way, for all the world is on 
her side. 
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— I have so many letters to write, so many orders to 
give, so much to listen to from Eustace, so much to re- 
ply, that I scarcely find a moment's leisure for my jour- 
nal. Another fortnight, and I relinquish the liberty 
which only two years ago, I fancied so enviable a pos* 
session. The Herberts have obtained our promise that 
the marriage shall be solemnized at Trentwood. Lord 
Hartston owed it to the devoted attachment of his friend, 
to accede to Sir Henry's request. There is, in fact, no 
object in a visit to town for such a purpose. Here^ in 
this dear, quiet, venerable village church, the vows from 
which I am to derive the happiness of my future life, 
Mrill be pronounced, without pomp, show, or intemip- f 
tion. 

The time is drawing awfully near ! Wednesdaji: 

in next week is assigned as the solemn day. I have 
already received from the benefactress of the Forsters* 
a handsome irovuteau ordered for me by Cecilia ; and 
Hartston's new travelling carriage arrived last night. 
We have both outlived the age of caring for such trifles ; 
but the ceremonies of society must be respected. 

Both Lady Hartston and her son have been honoured 
with highly flattering letters from the king. Every dis- 
tinction that merit can command, do they receive on all 
sides. Am I not too fortunate in connecting myself 
with those whose excellence is so universally acknowl* 
edged ? 

1 have just received from the Duke of Merioneth, who 
of course is still ignorant of the revolution in my own 
destinies, the kindest letter, announcing his approaching 
marriage with Lady Alicia Spottiswoode, and expressing 
their mutual desire and hope to number me amonff the 
jnost intimate of their friends. Alicia does not, how* 
ever, add a postscript to this flattering epistle ; 1 fancy 
she would feel a little embarrassed to address me on such 
a subject, after her breach of faith towards poor Clar- 
ence. Herbert, who was privy to my cousin s engage- 
ment is scandalized by the whole proceeding. **But 
what could this duke expect better," he says, ** in mar- 
r3ring the daughter of so worldly a woman as Lady 
Clackmannan, a girl educated without principles save 
those of convention and etiquette!" It is vain for 
me to assure him that Alicia is gentle-tempered and 
simple-hearted. '' Commend me," is his reply, ** to the 
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nmplicity which has indaced her to jilt the krrer of her 

youth for a duke with the jevenue of a prince !*' 

By-the-way, I have discovered that there eziits a per* 
eonage at Trentwood almost as ill to pleaae witb my 
own marriage. Old Worgan is greatly dissatisfied that 
^ Miss Harryet, that had the sense when a slip of a giil 
to give her hand to a brave sojer, should thmk of do* 
meaning herself by a second match with a lord who has 
uever seed a day's service, nor smelt powder except in a 
charge on the pheasants and partridffes.** I must pay 
him a visit of conciliation, or I shall be quite out of the 
poor old man's food graces. 

How kindly thought of on the part of my brother and 
sister! Without saying a word to me on the subject, 
they engaged the Delavals to be present at my wedding. 
Sir Henry even invited my good hrother-in-law from the 
castle ; but William, who is suffering from one of his 
periodical attacks of gout, has satisfied himself with 
sending in his stead, a ma^piificent set of opals, which 
Lady Cecilia was commissioned to procure for him in 
town, as a token of brotherly esteem. Most unexpect- 
edly to me, the Delavals arrived this evening ; Cecilia 
radiant with joy and kindness. She assures me that 
nothing but my marriage — a marriage which has her 
unqualified approval — would have induced her to quit 
'Waidencliffe just now. 

** I suppose, my dear Harriet, you have seen in the 
papers an account of the splendid rejoicings at Clack- 
mannan Court !*' said she, after exhausting her inquiries 
relative to my own affairs, as we sat together in her 
dressingroom before dinner. 

^ They appear to have been truly magnificent, worthy 
in every respect a marriage so distinguished.'* 

^ My sister was indelicate enough to invite us to join 
the family party ; as if I were likely to be gratified by 
the sight of their beacon fires and triumphal arches !" 

** The marchioness thought right to pay you a com- 
pliment, which she doubtless knew you would decline." 

** As if I had not derived sufficient mortification during 
ttie last ten days before I left London, from witnessing 
the preparations for Lady Alicia Spottiswoode's (rotis- 
seoti; jewellers, mantuamfdcers, milliners, Unghru^ which- 
ever way one turned, nothing was to be heurd of but the 
wedding clothes of the Duchess of Merioneth. One 
would suppose no one had ever been married before !** 
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" Few persons at once so distinguished, and forming so 
distinguished an alliance. A marriage between a beauty 
and an heiress, and the richest duke (with the exception 
of the Duke of Devonshire) in the kingdom, was enough 
to excuse some extraordinary display." 

" Ah ! it is all very well. I only hope they may be 
happy." 

*' Have you heard lately from Clarence 1" I ventured 
to inquire, half afraid of wounding her feelings. 

** Oh ! donH talk to me of Clarence ; I have no pap 
tience to hear the name of Clarence." 

** I trust he has borne his disappointment with forti- 
tude, or, perhaps, I should say with spirit." 

^* Fortitude ? Spirit ? It*s all his own doiujg, all his own 
fault. You have been so occupied lately with your own 
affairs, that I suspect you have heard nothing about my 
son." 

" Not a syllable." 

'* Well, well, you will find plenty of good-natured 
friends of ours who will tell you the story, so perhaps I 
had better relate it at once. I recollect old Lady Bur- 
lington, and two or three others e()ually well versed in 
the perversity of human nature, saymg, when they heard 
of my sister's and Sir Jenison's objections to a match 
between Clarence and Alicia, * Why donU the fam ilies 
sanction an engagement between the young people* and 
they will themselves be the first to break it 1' and so it 
has proved.'* 

'* Do you mean that Clarence has followed Lady Ali- 
cia's example of fickleness 1" 

^ My dear child he was the first to lead the way. You 
may have heard how dissipated are the habits of Vi- 
enna \ Scarcely had Clarence arrived there, when he 
formed an attachment — a lioMon — a (what shall I de- 
cently call it X\ with some odious German countess, one 
of those miscnievous coquets of a certain age, always 
on the watch to entangle boys like Clarence, idle and 
fashionable, like all the young att<icki$ of all the courts 
in Europe." 

** And the Clackmannans heard of this connection^ 
even sooner than yourself t" 

'' Of course they did. They had spies upon the watch 
to acouaint them with every little fault wad folly oom- 
mittea by my son, in order to poison Alicia's mind 
against hun by the recital. This act of infidelity I admit, 
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howerer, to have been a serious error ; for fhe fodiaii 
people thought fit to commit themselves so piUicIyattiai 
the lady was requested by the empress to withdrvuhmi 



court; while Clarence has been despatched byttiiai- 
bassador to Toplitz, to be out of the way — a measure 
which I tdte most unkindly of Sir Frederick, for the 
woman is. a Lutheran, has been divorced once, and will 
think nothing of goin^ through the ceremony again; 
and if she should rejom Clarence in Prussia, what will 
become of us t Already I have managed to get my ton 
recalled, and we are trymg to have him appointed to the 
mission at Washington.** 

** Poor Clarence ?' 

** Oh! pray do not waste your pity on one so ungrate* 
fnl for all that has been done for him ! But it is my sister 
Clackmannan*s fault ! Had she allowed them to marry 
at once — '* 

" Her daughter would never have become Duchess of 
Merioneth." 

** No, Indeed: she has her reward. Her manoeuvres 
have, as usual, succeeded. Well! Alicia is a darling 
firl, and will do credit to her new honours. Clarence 
aid not deserve her. I admit, that she was too good for 
Clarence, faithless and unprincipled as he has proved. 
It will serve him right, ir he finds himself obliged to 
many Countess Starowicz. But let us talk no more of 
him. I am come to Trentwood to be happy, and to think 
only of you.*' 

In the course of the evening, however, she not only 
resumed the subject, but actually kept me gossiping in 
a corner apart from the rest of the party, describmg the 
beauty and accomplishments of the Countess Starowicz, 
and telling me that our friend Szchazoklwonoki, who is 
the lady's cousin, declares her to be the most foscinating 
woman in Europe. In short, poor Cecilia is beginning 
to be almost as much in love with her son's unknown 
idol as she used to be with Lady Alicia. If Clarence 
should continue his career at the rate he has commenced, 
my poor friend will have worn her heart to tatters, before 
he attains the age of thirty. No doubt we shall soon 
hear of him at the feet of some belle of Broadway. 

I inquired of Cecilia whether Sir Jendson seemed very 
angry with his son ; and she protests that son, wife, and 
kindred are just now a matter of total indifTerence to 
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him ; he and Sir Robert MardynTille being in daily, hourly. 
hal/^hoMxXy correspondence, touching the degraded aociai 
position of that army of niartvrs the baronets, who fancy 
themadves suffering under the innovations of their subs, 
the knights. Her assertion was soon verified by a long 
and stormy ar^ment between her husband and my bro- 
ther-in-law ; Sir Jenison having consulted Herbert touch* 
ing the invention of a bad^e for their injured order; and 
Herbert protesting they might make it a tinder-box, for 
any interest he felt in the subject. ** A man of ancient 
family,** said he, ** is above bein^ ennobled by such dis- 
tinctions ; and a parvenu is below it. Ti tular distinctionSy 
unconnected with the constitutional legislature, are in 
my opinion ridiculous.** 

If Sir Jenison should but record this opinion, in his next 
communication to the Mardynvilles, what will they think 
of the degeneracy of Treutwood ! 

Sir Jenison, meanwhile, has exhibited, in other re- 
spects, a degree of spirit worthy the ancient dignities of 
the Equiiet auratu He insists ui>on restoring to me my 
deed of settlement assigning to him a sum of money in 
trust for the benefit of his son, which he protests was 
made out solely in contemplation of a marriage between 
Clarence and Lady Alicia. Neither Lord Hartston nor 
myself, however, will hear of accepting it ; and it shidl 
remain lodged in the hands of Sir Jenison's banker, till 
some critical moment arrives for applying it for the be- 
nefit of my cousin. By- the- way, Lady Cecilia informs 
me, that the on diu of CrockforcTs announce a marriage 
between George Hanton and old Miss Randall, who, hf 
her speculations in the funds, is supposed to have realizeid 
a fortune of half a million. 

Lady Maria de Rawdon has enclosed me an epithala* 

mium, indited in honour of my nuptials by the fair Wil- 

helmiiia. George and CaroUne Forster send me six lines 

of grateful respectful prose, worth volumes of such verse* 

None of my friends seem to have forgotten me. 
#• • • • •• 

Tuesday, — To-morrow ! The Southams, the Delavale, 
my brother and sister, my mother^ will alone be present 
tit the ceremonial : — my own friends— my own family. 
Yet I tremble ! 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MORNING POST. 

** MARRIAGE III HIGH LIPI. 

^ On Wednesday, the 23d, at Trentwood, in Stafford- 
shire, by the Rev. Isaac Smith, the Right Honourable 
Lord Hartston, to Harriet Amelia Delaval, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut. General Sir Richard Montresor, K. B.*' 



THE END. 
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